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The  Qhkago  Tribune 
proudly  announces 

its  first  annual 
poetry  award  winner. 


Why  is  a  newspaper  like  the  Chicago 
Tribune  so  interested  in  poetry 
all  of  a  sudden? 

We  believe  a  newspaper  should  do  more 
for  its  readers  than  just  report  the 
news  of  the  day. 

So,  every  Sunday  we’ve  been 
publishing  “Today’s  Poets.”  A  column  of 
work  by  previously  published  writers. 
Some  very  famous  ones.  And  some 
not  so  famous. 


Along  with  the  column  edited  by 
Marcia  Lee  Masters,  we’ve  established  an 
annual  award  program  to  give  greater 
recognition  to  the  best  poetry  being  written 
today.  With  us,  poetry  is  a  big  thing. 

That’s  why  first  prize  in  our  competition 
is  $1,000. 

Our  first  winner  has  just  been  selected. 
Will  Archibald  MacLeish  please 
stand  up  and  take  a  bow? 

Chicago  Tribune 
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"For  a  highly  informative  two-pronged  series  of  articid 
on' teenage  drug  use  in  the  Albany  area.  The  campaid 
featured  revealing  interviews  with  young  drug  useij 
along  with  pertinent  stories  on  medical  and  social  aspect^ 
of  the  problem,  both  written  with  insight  and  clarity 
medical-science  reporter  Jay  Ambrose.  As  a  result  of  tl» 
series,  citizens  at  all  levels  of  society  have  organized  to 
fight  teenage  drug  usage;  the  Knickerbocker  News  toM 
the  people  what  they  needed  to  know." 


The  KNICKERBOCKERNEVV^  -Albanj 


The  Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker  News  —  Number  one  newspapers  morning  and  afternoon  in  the 
Metro  Area  and  23-County  Capitaland.  On  Sunday,  the  Times-Union  gives  exclusive  coverage  from 
New  York  to  Montreal. 

Buy  the  Quality  Papers  In  a  Quality  Market 

THE  HEARS!  NEWSPAPERS  in  ALBANY  •  Represented  nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


Knight 

l^tdimen 


Every  day,  we  watch  the  world. 
We  look  at  bureaucrats,  and  how 
they  spend  the  public’s  money. 
At  teachers,  and  how  well  they’re 
educating  the  community’s 
children.  At  policemen,  and  what 
they’re  doing  to  fight  crime. 

We  watch  zoning  boards  and 
hospitals,  welfare  programs  and 


streetlighting,  retail  stores  and 
downtown  bus  service.  We  care 
about  all  those  things— and  more, 

While  our  readers  are  on  the  job, 
or  doing  the  housework,  vacation¬ 
ing  with  the  kids  or  moving  into  a 
new  house,  we’re  watching  the 
world  for  them.  We  make  sure 
their  garbage  is  picked  up  on 


time,  check  on  where  their  taxes 
go,  keep  track  of  things  that  good 
citizens  care  about. 

That’s  what  we  get  paid  for. 
Keeping  an  eye  out  for  our 
readers.  More  than  a  million 
American  families  read  the 
Knight  Newspapers  to  watch 
for  themselves. 


Knight  Newspapers  Incorporated 

Akron  Beacon  Journal— Charlotte  News  —  Charlotte  Observer  — 

Detroit  Free  Press  —  Macon  News  —  Macon  Telegraph  —  Miami  Herald  —  Tallahassee  Democrat 
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Kemp  Creative 
Engineering 
will  reduce 
your  cost  of 
remelting 
stereo  metal. 


Kemp  engineered  automatic  remelt  systems 
eliminate  manual  handling  of  plates.  Molten 
metal  is  stored  at  casting  temperatures  for  pipe 
line  delivery  to  the  casting  furnaces.  You  save 
time,  reduce  wasted  floor  space,  and  apply  heat 
at  maximum  efficiency. 

Whether  you  heat  with  gas  or  electricity,  Kemp 
engineering  provides  melting  efficiency  at  lower 
manpower /fuel  costs. 

Write  for  Brochure  K-30  and  get  Kemp’s  slant 
on  remelting  stereo  metal.  The  C.  M.  KEMP 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  17,  Glen  Burnie, 
Maryland  21061. 

CREATIVE  ENOIIMEERINQ 


APRIL  I 

13 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association  (Southeast).  Emerald  Covi  I 

Hotel,  Corpus  Christi.  t 

13-15 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

13-16 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives.  Mad 
Hopkins  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

13-20 — International  Want  Ad  Week. 

13-25— Seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers,  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13-15 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  . 
Baltimore. 

15 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

15- 18 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

16 -  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

17- 19 — PNPA-Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Seven  Sprlngi 
Mountain  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

17-18 — Louisiana  Press  Association.  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  > 

17- 19 — Kansas  Press  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Salina. 

18- 19 — New  York  Press  Association  offset  printing  conference.  Rochester 

Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  i 

18-19 — Certified  Audit  of  Circulation  Inc.  Kenwood  Country  Club,  j 
Bethesda,  Md.  | 

18-19 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  7).  Kansas  City,  Mo.  i 

18- 20 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  II).  Sacramento,  Calif. 

19 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  10).  Seattle,  Wash. 

19-20 — Wisconsin  AP  Sports  Writers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Wausau. 

19— 20 — Kansas  AP  Wire  Editors  Association,  Executive  Inn,  V/ashington. 

20 —  Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association  (Northeast).  Worth  Hotel, 
Fort  Worth. 

21 —  Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 
New  York. 

21 — National  Cartoonists  Society  Awards  dinner.  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York. 

21- 24 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoris 

Hotel,  New  York. 

22- 23 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Dallas. 

24 — New  England  AP  sports  page  workshop  Colonial  Motel,  Lynnfield,  Mass. 

24-26— South  Dakota  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

24- 26 — Florida  UPl  Association,  Chateau  Motel,  Panama  City,  Fla.  | 

25- 26 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  6)  Minneapolis. 

27-28 — Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  : 

27-29 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Leland  Hotel,  Mansfield. 

27-May  3 — Missouri  Press  Association.  Columbia,  Mo.  ' 

27-May  9 — Seminar  for  telegraph  editors  and  copy  desk  chiefs.  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

30-May  30 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Hotel  Pontchar- 
train.  Detroit  | 

MAY 

2-3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  3).  Memphis. 

2- 4— Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  8).  Lubbock,  Texas.  I 

3 -  Louisiana-Mississippi  AP  Association.  Now  Orleans. 

4- 7 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers.  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York 

4-10 — Journalism  Week.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

8-10 — American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Marco  Polo  Hotel, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

8-10 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Hotel  Dennis,  . 

Atlantic  City. 

8- 10 — Wisconsin  Press  Association.  Park  Motor  Inn,  Madison. 

9- 10 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  1 1).  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

II — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association.  (Western).  Inn  of  the 
Golden  West,  Odessa.  I 

11-13 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Skylin* 
Hotel.  Ottawa. 

11-15 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago.  |. 

11-23 — Seminar  for  City  Editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Now  York.  I 

13- 14 — Michigan  Press  Association  Circulation  Workshop.  Kellogg  Center, 
East  Lansing. 

14- 16— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  ‘ 
Victoria,  B.C. 
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Bernard  Nossiter  covers  economics  around  Earlier  awards  were  won  during  his  three 
the  world  for  The  Washington  Post.  Last  years  as  The  Post’s  ceonomics  correspondent 
spring,  he  sat  discussing  wheat  crops  with  in  Europe.  His  widely-read  1967  report  on 
this  farmer  in  a  village  outside  New  Delhi.  Europe’s  technology  gap  anticipated  Servan- 
Last  tall,  he  was  back  in  the  U.S..  talking  Scltrcibcr's  critical  study  of  the  ccnotnic 
a  different  kind  of  economics  with  leaders  "'trienri  nt  eiifte.  . 

of  America’s  huge  aerospace  industry:  the  While  few  travel  as  widely  as  Nossiter,  all 

prospects  for  swift  conversion  of  swords  into  Post  correspondents  overseas,  and  many  at 
plowshares  with  the  coming  of  peace  in  Viet-  home,  cover  economics.  What  they  report  on 
nam.  Government  predictions  of  an  easy  the  construction  of  peace  and  the  prevention 
switch  were  over-optimistic,  he  found,  of  war  and  hunger  matters  a  great  deal.  For 
Nossiter’s  articles  won  him  another  prize —  among  The  Washington  Post’s  daily  readers 
the  George  Polk  Memorial  Award  for  out-  in  nearly  half  a  million  homes  are  the  special 
standing  national  repirrting.  few  who  can  do  something  alxmt  it  all. 


The  Washington  Post 

First  in  circulation  .  .  .  first  in  advertising  .  .  ,  first  in  awards 
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NtprtttnUd  by:  Gtneral— Sawyer.  Ferguson.  Walker.  Financial— Grant  Webb 
&  Co.  Hetele  ft  Retorte— Metropolitan  Publishers  Representatives.  Inc..  Lou 
Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.).  Cemies— Puck.  Relegravure— Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers.  International— International  Herald  Tribune.  Paris:  The  United 
Kingdom,  Europe  and  India;  Antonio  Sambrotta.  Rome;  Italy:  Media  Representa¬ 
tives  Inc.,  Manila.  Tokyo:  The  Far  East;  Epoch  Publicity  Agency,  Taipei:  Taiwan; 
Parker  Associated  Representations  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  Sydney:  Australia;  C.  K.  Beckett, 
Auckland:  New  Zealand;  G.  Enriquez  Simoni,  Perea  y  Cia,  MeMico  City:  Mexico. 
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DR.  WILFRED  FUNK,  the  lexicographer,  after  years  of  research, 
gave  this  list  of  words  as  the  “ten  most  expressive”  in  the  English 
language:  Most  bitter  word  .  .  .  ‘alone’.  Most  reverent  •  .  •  ‘moth¬ 
er’.  Most  tragic  .  .  .  ‘death’.  Most  beautiful  .  .  .  ‘love’.  Most  cruel 
.  .  .  ‘revenge’.  Most  peaceful  .  .  .  ‘tranquil’.  The  saddest  .  .  .  ‘for¬ 
gotten’.  The  warmest  .  .  .  ‘friendship’.  The  coldest  .  .  .  ‘no’.  And 
the  one  bringing  the  most  comfort . . .  ‘faith’. 


ANOTHER  USE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS,  reports  Vee  Busch  of 
Albuquerque:  New  Mexico  legislators  read  them  to  keep  up  with 
what’s  happening  in  the  Legislature.  Lt.  Cov.  E.  Lee  Francis  in¬ 
terrupted  a  Senate  debate  to  chide  members  for  reading  newspapers 
during  the  formal  sessions,  but  as  Senator  George  Koran  told  the 
lieutenant  governor:  “I  was  reading  the  papers  to  find  out  what 
happened  in  the  Senate  yesterday.”  Unlike  Congress  and  most 
other  legislative  bodies,  the  New  Mexico  Legislature  publishes  no 
daily  journal  of  its  proceedings. 


THE  PLIED  PAPER 


The  product  of  the  working  press 

Is  used  to  make  a  woman’s  dress. 

In  packing  glass  and  fragile  goods. 

For  lining  drawers,  as  rainproof  hoods. 

It’s  used  for  wrapping  fish  and  trash. 

When  Rover  has  to  make  a  dash. 

To  cover  floors— and  that’s  not  all. 

Some  people  paste  it  to  their  wall. 

In  fact,  it’s  used  so  many  ways, 

I’m  wondering  if,  nowadays. 

It’s  newsprint  that  pe<^le  choose 

And  not,  perchance,  the  printed  news. 

Al  Goodman— Harrisburg,  Pa. 


A  BRITISH  JOURNALIST  has  come  up  with  an  innovation 
which  should  be  a  boon  to  newspapermen  everywhere:  instant 
shorthand.  Kenneth  Norman  of  Fleet  Street  has  devised  (after 
eight  years)  ‘StreamLine’,  a  “pure  symbol  shorthand”  which  will 
enable  reporters  to  take  notes  up  to  “200  words  per  minute”  after 
“six  hours  of  instruction”.  Basically  all  that  is  required  is  the 
memorizing  of  two  simple  rules  and  20  symbols  to  write  any  word 
immediately  .  .  .  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  “Don’t  Quote  Me”  col¬ 
umnist  Bill  Wildhack  reports  that  a  gal  reporter  for  a  radio  station 
asked  Mrs.  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture:  “What  is  your  title?”  Came  the  reply:  “Why,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  Mrs.  Hardin.” 


For  over  16  years  . . .  the  best  in  mat  detecting! 
This  transistorized  “brain”  stops  mechanical 
errors,  cuts  proofreading  and  resetting  time  . . . 
pays  for  itself  over  and  over!  No  mechanical 
error  can  be  repeated.  If  every  mat  does  not 
drop  into  place  during  tape  composition.  Mat 
Detector  stops  the  machine  for  on-the-spot 
correction.  Transistor  circuitry  never  needs  ad¬ 
justing  ...  no  tubes  to  burn  out . .  .  no  relays 
to  wear  out.  Adapts  to  any  machine  speed. 
Savings  of  $20  to  $25  per  week,  per  machine. 
Write  today  for  complete  information. 


REFERENCE  THE  MUCH-talked-about  story  of  Beatle  John 
Lennon  and  Yoko  Ono,  his  recent  bride,  doing  their  thing  in  bed  for 
seven  days  and  nights  to  “promote  love  and  not  war”,  the  Metro 
Edition  of  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record  headed:  “Japanese,  Beattie 
Become  Bed  Bugs”  .  .  .  When  basketball  star  Lew  Alcindor  signed  a 
$l-milIion-pIus  contract  with  the  Milwaukee  Bucks  team,  the  Denver 
Post  headed:  “A  Million  Times  Yes,  Says  Lew”  .  .  .  THE  WASH¬ 
INGTON  DAILY  NEWS  wrote  a  head  that  was  strictly  for  the 
birds  over  the  story  of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  being  summoned 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  explain  what 
our  Vietnam  policy  was:  “Doves  to  Peck  on  Rogers”. 


SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  Street 
Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46220 
Phona 

V  251-1476  > 


GENIAL  JOE  SHUMAN,  managing  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post -Gazette  writes:  “We  like  humor  as  well  as  the  next  reader, 
and  we  found  a  lot  of  it  packed  into  your  reference  (March  22) 
to  James  Dent’s  column.  The  Gazetteer,  purportedly  in  the  P-G. 
But,  the  column  isn’t  in  the  P-G,  we  now  learn.  It’s  from  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette.  And  that  makes  a  dent  in  this  column’s 
laughter  score  . .  .  While  we’re  at  it  with  corrections:  Nixon  doesn’t 
have  the  shortest  name  of  any  President  in  history.  The  headline 
writers  in  the  days  of  Polk  and  Taft  had  it  easier — So  they  tell  us. 
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FORMULA  FOR  SUCCESS! 


HERE  IT  IS! . .  .  ‘SYRACUSE  AND  THE  GREAT  15-COUNTY 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  MARKET  COVERED  BY  THE  SYRACUSE 
NEWSPAPERS  IS  YOUR  TARGET  FOR  SALES  IN  BOOMING, 
PROSPEROUS  UPSTATE  NEW  YORK. 


THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  PROVIDE  COMPLETE,  ECO¬ 
NOMICAL  COVERAGE  OF  THIS  OUTSTANDING  MARKET  .  .  . 
NO  OTHER  MEDIUM  OR  COMBINATION  OF  MEDIA  CAN 
DELIVER  COMPARABLE  COVERAGE  AT  COMPARABLE  COST 
.  .  .  100%.  OF  SYRACUSE  AND  ONONDAGA  COUNTY  .  .  . 
MORE  THAN  82%  OF  THE  SYRACUSE  3-COUNTY  METRO  AREA 
.  .  .  AND  53%  OF  THE  ENTIRE  15-COUNTY  MARKET. 


SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  PROVIDES  THE  BIGGEST 
SALES  POWER  IN  THE  MARKET  THROUGH  COMPLETE  COLOR— 
SPECTACOLOR  —  HI-FI  —  ROP  COLOR  —  PREPRINTED  INSERTS 
AND  LOCALLY  EDITED  SUNDAY  EMPIRE  ROTO  MAGAZINE. 
THIS  SALES  POWER,  PLUS  THE  SYRACUSE  MARKET  BUYING 
POWER  IS  YOUR  FORMULA  FOR  SALES  SUCCESS  IN  CENTRAL 
NEW  YORK. 


Represented  Nationally  by 
NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


the  SYRACUSE 


HERALD-JOURNAL  &  HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening  Sunday 


♦SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
America’s  Best 
Test  Market 


THE  POST-STANDARD 
Morning  &  Sunday 


&.  Publisher 


Rob«r4  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Measbcr,  Audit 
Bureau  o(  Cireabtiaiia 


Member,  Ameriemn 
Busineei  Prcea  Inc. 


ABP 


6  Mo.  tTerace  net  paid  December  31,  1968 — 2t,7n 
Renewal  Rate  75.91% 


P.  O.  discrimination 

On  ^^ar^h  8  the  Federal  Register  published  a  projxiscd  Post  Office 
regulation  which  would  prohibit  publications  using  the  second  class 
mail  privilege — maga/ines  and  newspapers — from  carrying  less-than- 
page-si/e  advertising  inserts.  It  would  mean  that  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines,  including  trade  publications,  could  not  use  second  class  mail  if 
they  carried  preprinted  ad  sections  of  smaller  page  size.  The  regula¬ 
tion  theoretically  is  designed  to  prevent  second  class  from  being  used 
to  carry  third  class  material. 

In  practice  the  regulation  will  discriminate  against  all  net  paid 
publications  which  are  the  principal  users  of  second  class  mail.  Con¬ 
trolled  or  free  distribution  pulilications  which  use  third  class  mail 
would  be  under  no  such  restriction. 

Many  newspajx?rs  with  net  paid  circulation  have  stiff  competition 
from  free  distribution  papers,  shopj>ers,  throwaways,  etc.  There  is 
hardly  a  business  area  or  classifuation  where  a  successful  trade  publi¬ 
cation  with  net  paid  circulation  does  not  have  com|x:lition  from  a  free 
distribution  or  controlled  circulation  publication. 

It  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Post  Office  authorities  that 
this  regulation  proposed  for  Jan.  1,  l‘J7(l,  means  government  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  |>ublications  that  reatlers  want  and  pay  for,  and  in  effect 
tells  an  advertiser  that  he  can  put  his  message  in  a  publiction  that  is 
mailed  free  to  |>eople  whether  they  want  it  or  not  but  it  cannot  be 
placed  in  a  publication  that  readers  are  willing  to  pay  for. 


Tv  does  it  again! 


Once  again  television  has  turned  the  noble  game  of  golf  into  a  crap 
game  with  only  four  numbers  on  the  dice.  There  are  only  four  holes 
in  golf  that  mean  anything  any  more.  They  are  the  15th,  16th,  17th 
and  18th.  ,\  lot  of  golf  architects,  green’s  keepers  and  club  managers 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  rest  of  them  don’t  count.  Golf  clubs 
all  over  .\merica  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of  mcmey  by  selling  off  the 
property  now  occupietl  by  holes  one  through  I  I.  just  let  the  guys  play 
and  replay  15  through  18.  Television  tells  us  so. 

Last  year  it  was  at  the  .American  Golf  Classic  in  Akron  during 
August  when  three  finalists  played  the  16th  and  17lh  holes  three  times 
(the  18th  twice)  in  two  hours  because  that’s  where  the  cameras  were. 
Last  weekend  there  were  cameras  on  the  last  ff)ur  holes  (that’s  an  im¬ 
provement,  sup|x)sedlyj  at  the  Greater  Greensboro  0|>en  and  three 
pros  playetl  the  15th  three  times  Irefore  the  contest  was  decided. 

It  certainly  isn’t  the  game  of  golf  as  it  was  originally  conceived. 
It  isn’t  even  cricket! 
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PRESS  CONVENTION 


It  was  a  useful  service  by  E&P  (March 
29)  to  give  the  text  of  the  draft  convention 
for  the  protection  of  journalists  on  danger¬ 
ous  missions.  The  more  the  journalists  of 
the  world  know  about  this  move,  the  more 
likely  will  be  some  action  in  this  field. 

You  generously  referred  to  our  part  in 
promoting  this  convention,  but  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  cannot  take  the 
credit  for  initiating  it.  The  proposal,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  form  the  basis  for  a  United 
Nations’  standard  at  least  as  affective  as 
the  (leneva  convention  on  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  of  war,  was  endorsed  by 
IPl  at  its  last  General  Assembly  in  Nai¬ 
robi.  But  the  text  was  prepared  by  the 
International  Federation  of  Editors  in 
Chief,  with  the  help  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists.  It  is  possible  that 
some  changes  may  be  necessary  to  make  it 
really  effective.  You  yourself  point  out 
that  it  would  not  cover  all  the  cases.  But 
at  least  it  is  a  beginning. 

Ernest  Meyer 

Zurich,  Switzerland. 

(Mr.  Meyer  is  Director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute.) 


NO  ADVERTISING  TAX 


In  “Shop  Talk”  (March  15)  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  reference  to  Ohio  having  a  tax 
on  advertising  under  consideration  by  the 
state  legislature. 

I  assume  this  came  from  an  erroneous 
listing  in  an  American  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  publication  (now  corrected).  That 
listing,  I  believe,  was  based  on  an  over- 
eager  report  by  an  AAF  member  in  Ohio 
who  became  quite  concerned  when  a  re¬ 
tailer  group  in  Ohio  proposed  a  sales  tax 
on  services,  including  certain  areas  of  ad- 
verti.sing,  as  a  counteraction  to  a  proposed 
gross  receipts  tax  on  retailers. 

This  week  (April  1)  the  U/4%  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  tax  measure  was  introduced  as  an 
administration  bill.  Whether  the  retailers 
now  react  with  a  bill  to  apply  the  4%  sales 
tax  on  services,  including  advertising,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  In  any  event,  I  seriously 
doubt  that  advertising  in  media  would  be 
included  in  such  a  bill,  but  this  also  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  As  of  now,  we  do  not 
have  a  tax  on  advertising  pending  in  the 
state  legislature  in  any  respect. 

Bill  Oertel 

Ohio  Newspaper  Association, 

(kiiutnbus,  Ohio. 


THE  COLLEGE  PRESS 

The  ideas  in  Roy  Copperud’s  “Dirty 
Work”  article  (March  22)  seemed  to  me 
to  be  without  persuasive  or  substantial 
support. 

The  lack  of  persuasiveness  in  the  article 
I  find  very  objectionable.  For  Mr.  Coppe- 
wd  appears  to  address  himself  to  journal¬ 
ists  who  do  not  share  my  prejudices  (on 
the  college  press).  (One  of  my  views  is 
that  the  term  college  press  should  include 


the  underground  newspapers  controlled 
and  written  by  students  and  supported 
and  read  by  students.) 

I  object  because  I  have  had  recent,  ex¬ 
tensive  and  un-censored  experience  as  a 
college  newspaper  editor.  I  object  because 
I  believe  the  press  at  large  needs  to  reform 
itself  and  should  study  the  student  press  as 
a  model  in  some  areas  of  newspaper  re¬ 
form. 

The  writer  does  not  define  obscenity  ex¬ 
cept  by  implicit  inclusion  of  four-letter 
words.  I  think  a  word  can  only  be  deemed 
obscene,  if  at  all,  as  taken  in  context  and 
as  interpreted  by  an  individual.  I  certainly 
do  not  believe  that  reporting  a  censorship 
story  as  the  Florida  Alligator  did  involves 
obscenity. 

Journalists  need  to  confront  two  ques¬ 
tions:  Are  words  labeled  “obscene”  really 
obscene?  Assuming  that  obscenity  can  be 
expressed  in  written  words,  under  what 
conditions  is  such  expression  to  be  forbid¬ 
den  and  by  whom? 

Mr.  Copperud  seems  to  be  commenting 
on  occurrences  in  college  journalism  as 
though  the  questions  have  no  meaning  for 
the  press  at  large.  Surely  if  it  is  not  wrong 
for  the  college  press  to  deny  the  vulgarity 
theory  of  previous  inhibited  generations, 
then  it  is  wrong  for  the  “regular”  press  not 
to  follow  suit. 

It  is  I  suppose  revealing  that  Mr. 
Copperud  imagines  “a  whole  new  lexicon 
of  indecent  terms  [can]  be  invented.”  So 
his  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  effort 
to  accept  into  the  printed  media  the  words 
commonly  used  in  thought  and  verbal 
communication  is  a  mistaken  and  probably 
“dirty”  movement. 

I  find  the  writer’s  assumptions  about 
why  the  college  press  prints  four-letter 
words  to  be  insultingly  without  founda¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Copperud  does  not  tell  us  which 
of  the  hundreds  of  college  newspapers  he 
reads  regularly  nor  does  he  tell  us  which 
editors  he  has  interviewed.  Mr.  Copperud 
does  not  discuss  the  problem  of  the  many 
college  newspapers  not  controlled  by  their 
editors  nor  of  the  papers  that  are  un¬ 
censored  only  so  long  as  they  are  self- 
censored. 

I  think  only  the  exceptional  college 
papers  can  be  said  to  bave  editorial  free¬ 
dom  (which  is  one  reason  for  the  under¬ 
ground  movement).  But  I  believe  that  it  is 
significant  that  the  college  press  is  at  least 
yearning  for  editorial  freedom  from  the 
manners  (as  opposed  to  the  mores)  of  the 
past. 

His  is  simply  an  exhibition  of  a  poor 
editorial. 

Patricia  A.  Petow 

Cambridge,  Mas.s. 

(The  writer  is  a  former  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  U.  of  Massachusetts — at  Am¬ 
herst  Daily  Collegian.) 


NEWSPAPER  SALARIES 


Just  how  much  is  a  new  reporter  fresh 
out  of  journalism  school  worth  in  salary  to 
a  newspaper? 

Money,  while  not  the  only  consideration, 
is  of  increasing  importance  to  the  new 
graduate  interested  in  joining  the  staff 
of  a  newspaper  or  broadcasting  station. 
Media  employers  are  losing  good  news- 
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paper-oriented  journalism  graduates  to  in¬ 
dustry  in  constantly  increasing  numbers. 
Industrial  concerns  who  have  never  had  a 
recruiter  inside  of  a  journalism  school  in 
years  past  are  scheduling  regular  visits  as 
well  as  inviting  journalism  students  to 
sign  up  for  their  interviews  in  business  and 
engineering  schools. 

One  young  man  at  the  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  came  in  to  the  placement 
office  this  week  and  reported  his  decision 
to  join  one  of  the  country’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  to  work  in  their  public 
information  office  for  about  $155  a  week. 
This  isn’t  the  greatest  salary  listed  for 
this  year  since  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  jobs  in  industry  frequently  exceed 
this  figure,  but  this  young  man  is  one  of 
the  school’s  best  news-editorial  majors,  has 
served  as  a  campus  stringer  for  outstate 
newspapers,  and  has  spent  three  summers 
working  on  general  assignment  for  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper.  His  career  objective 
had  been  to  work  for  a  newspaper. 

Job  offers  from  newspapers  this  year 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $125  to 
$140  weekly  for  general  assignment  report¬ 
ing,  copyediting  and  sportswriting.  ^me 
newspapers  have  been  under  these  figures 
— very  few  have  been  over  these  salaries. 

I  guess  that  this  salary  problem  was 
brought  into  sharp  focus  recently  by  a 
help  wanted  display  ad  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  for  recruits  for  the  St. 
Louis  Metropolitan  Police  Force.  Begin¬ 
ning  salary  was  listed  as  $127.00  a  week 
and  specified  that  each  applicant  must 
have  a  high  school  diploma  and  be  21  years 
of  age. 

Newspaper  salaries  are  improving — but 
not  as  fast  as  those  in  industry  and  in 
civil  service — and  newspapers  are  the 
losers. 

Robert  W.  Haverfield 

Columbia,  Mo. 

(Prof.  Haverfield  is  Placement  Director 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism.) 


$hort  Takes 

Raymond  D  of  the  Louisiana 

High  School,  was  burgler  for  the  cere¬ 
mony. — Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post. 

m  *  * 

Rutgers  University  will  open  its  $4.6 
million  college  center  with  a  ribbon  cut¬ 
ting  ceremony  followed  by  a  convert  in 
the  evening. — Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot- 
News. 

*  *  * 

Four  teen-agers  were  charged  Thurs¬ 
day  with  attempted  murder  and  robbery 
in  the  shooting  of  an  odd-duty  police  of¬ 
ficer. — Decatur  (Ill.)  Decatur  Review. 

*  *  • 

Two  Sections.  Sexteen  Pages. — Fair 
Haven  (N.Y.)  Register. 

*  «  * 

Cepeda  had  failed  to  hit  on  his  last 
six  efforts  against  the  Red  Sox  last  fall 
and  was  hitless  in  his  first  sex  efforts 
this  fall. — Hartford  (Conn.)  CouranU 
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'To  me.  The  New  York  Times 
provides  a  constant  standard  by 
which  all  other  newspapers  can 
be  measured.  It  has  to  inspire  f 
admiration  and  affection 
from  its  readers,  whether  or 
not  they  are  newspapermen.*’ 


W.  Ivor  Williams,  Managing  Editor 
The  London  Free  Press,  London,  Ont. 


[of  comi 


Ghetto  news  service  plan 
wins  support  in  New  York 


By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 

^^One  of  the  things  I  have  in  mind  is  a  ghetto  news 
service  .  .  .  that  tvoultl  keep  the  netvs  media  informed. 
The  city  is  just  not  being  covered.*^ 


The  objective  in  New  York 
City  last  August  was  to  arouse 
people  in  the  various  branches 
of  communications  to  the  im- 
jmortance  and  urgency  of  permit¬ 
ting  the  minority  voice  to  be 
■heard  in  the  daily  news,  as  rec- 
^mmi  nded  by  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

“I  didn’t  altogether  agree 
with  it,”  said  Philip  C.  Horton, 
[former  executive  editor  of  the 
idefunct  Reporter  magazine. 

He  meant  the  Kerner  Report 
submitted  by  the  commission.  It 
[had  criticized  the  news  media 


ghettoes.  He  told  how  a  Negro 
from  a  South  Bronx  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  complained  that, 
among  other  things,  the  gar¬ 
bage  was  rarely  collected.  Litter 
had  overflowed  from  the  side¬ 
walks  and  was  spilling  into  the 
streets.  Conditions  had  gotten 
so  bad,  the  Negro  representative 
complained,  that  residents  of  his 
community  had  gathered  the 
garbage  and  trash  and  made  a 
huge  pile  of  it  in  the  street. 
Then  they  called  a  city  agency. 
When  a  responding  official  found 
his  way  blocked  by  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  garbage,  the  community 


the 

News  editors  and  especially 
managing  editor  Michael  J. 
O’Neill,”  Horton  said.  “The 
meeting  became  a  planning  ses¬ 
sion  for  a  clean-up  campaign. 
The  results  have  been  action, 
an  alerted  Sanitation  Depart¬ 
ment — more  men  on  the  streets, 
more  manpower  and  fines  for 


Ifor  failure  to  act  in  areas  where 
Jawarcness  might  allegedly  have  finally  got  action, 
[prevented  rioting  and  looting.  “This  story  intrigued 
“I  thought  they  might  have 
||a  point  though,”  Horton  added 
in  an  interview  in  his  lower 
Fifth  Avenue  office.  Something 
|good  might  possibly  result  from 
recommendation  that  editors 
and  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
representatives  be  brought  to¬ 
gether,  face  to  face,  so  he  had 
accepted  the  job  of  Media  Proj- 
|ect  director  on  Urban  Minority 
Reporting,  as  administrated  by 
ihe  New  School’s  Center  for 
New  York  City  Affairs  and  fi- 
[nanced  by  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant. 

Some  good  has  resulted 

“Now  I  am  glad  I  did,”  Hor¬ 
ton  said,  “because  it  has  been 
educational  and  on  the  evidence 
considerable  good  has  resulted 
from  it.” 

He  cited  a  current  clean-up 
campaign  launched  by  the  Daily 
News  and  continued  with  in¬ 
creasing  cooperation  from  City 
Hall  and  Mayor  John  V.  Lind¬ 
say.  who  had  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders. 

Horton  said  the  News’  clean¬ 
up  campaign  had  resulted  from 
a  media  workshop  and  meeting 
>n  the  newspaper’s  editorial  of¬ 
fices  lietween  editors  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  city’s  so-called 
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litteibugs,  which  the  black  com¬ 
munity  leaders  had  recom¬ 
mended.” 

Workshop  conducted 

The  News,  Horton  said,  had 
been  “especially  cooperative”  in 
sponsoring  four  media  work¬ 
shops  for  the  education  of  mi¬ 
nority  leaders  on  the  methods 
of  reporting,  collecting,  writing 
and  publishing  news. 

“The  Times,  with  executive 
editor  James  B.  Reston  taking 
a  personal  interest,  has  agreed 
to  hold  a  mid-April  workshop,” 
Horton  said,  and  added  that  the 
“Post  is  coming  in.” 

He  had  experienced  an  edu¬ 
cational  awakening,  Horton 
said,  in  trying  to  discover,  when 
he  first  took  on  the  job,  what 
black  militants  meant  when  they 
charged  that  “all  the  press  was 
poisoned  with  white  prejudice.” 

“The  answer  I  got  from  all 
of  them  was  that  when  they 
sent  in  a  press  release  it  seldom 
got  attention.  It  was  ignored, 
they  thought,  because  they  were 
black.  It  wouldn’t  accomplish 
anything,  I  could  see,  by  telling 
them  that  few  press  releases  get 
into  the  news  when  sent  out  by 
the  best  Madison  Avenue  adver¬ 


To  close  Hn formation  gap’ 

The  following  observation  and  recommendation  for  an 
Urban  News  Service  was  offered  in  its  April  8  report  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  Minority  Groups 
in  the  News  Media,  appointed  last  May  by  New  York 
Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller: 


“In  New  York  City,  and  perhaps  several  other  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  state,  there  is  a  historically  formidable  ‘informa¬ 
tion  gap’  which  for  the  immediate  future,  at  least,  seems 
beyond  the  capacities  of  any  existing  individual  media  or¬ 
ganization  to  bridge.  A  new-type  service,  however,  well  might 
help  close  this  gap.  .  .  . 

“Our  seventh  recommendation,  therefore,  is  that  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  New  York  Urban  Coalition,  one  or  more  foun¬ 
dations,  interested  media,  journalism-school  staff  members, 
and  other  appropriate  parties  meet  to  plan  establishment  of 
an  Urban  News  Service  in  New  York  City  on  a  short-term 
pilot  project  scale,  if  necessary,  drawing  on  the  combined 
expertise  (including  temporary  ‘loan’  of  key  personnel  if 
needed)  of  media  management  and  minority-group  commun¬ 
ity  leaders  to  attempt  a  needed  break-through  in  content  of 
minority-group  broadcast  and  print  coverage  and  community 
confidence  in  it.” 

April  12,  1969 


fir  April  12,  1969 
Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Philip  C.  Horton 


tising  and  public  relations  of¬ 
fices. 

“What  I  decided  to  do  was 
hold  these  media  workshops — 
find  the  ghetto  leaders,  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  authority  to  speak  for 
their  communities  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  bring  them  to  the 
newspaper  and  tv  offices  and  let 
them  see  how  news  is  handled. 
Let  them  see  how  assignments 
are  made,  have  them  follow  re¬ 
porters  and  news  teams  on  a 
story,  follow  it  through  and  see 
how  much  of  the  work  ends  up 
on  the  floor,  discarded,  or  in 
overset.  This  had  its  effect.  We 
are  beginning  to  get  an  under¬ 
standing  of  how  news  is  han¬ 
dled.” 

Most  of  their  news  on  tv 

A  point  made  by  the  Kemer 
Report,  Horton  said,  was  that 
minority  groups,  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  specifically,  get 
86  percent  of  their  news  from 
television. 

“I  don’t  know  where  they  got 
that  figure,”  Jlorton  said.  “I 
have  never  been  able  to  And 
out.  But  assuming  it  was  true, 
I  concluded  I  should  give  major 
attention  to  television  and  its 
covering  of  the  news.” 

In  trying  to  discover  more 
than  anybedy  apparently  knew 
on  this  subject,  Horton  said  he 
had  gone  to  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty  for  help,  “to  the  School  of 
Applied  Research  and  specifical¬ 
ly  to  my  old  friend,  Philip 
Davis,  who  is  with  the  school 
and  editor  of  Public  Opinion 
Quarterly.”  As  a  result,  Horton 
said,  the  School  of  Applied  Re¬ 
search  had  come  in  with  money 
to  help  make  a  survey. 

The  project  was  divided  in 
two  parts,  the  first  being  a  30- 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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day  monitoring  of  the  city’s 
three  leading  tv  stations, 
WABC-tv,  WCBS-tv  and 
WNBC-tv.  This  involved  a  tab¬ 
ulation  of  ghetto  stories  and 
street  and  door-step  interviews 
with  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans 
to  get  their  first-hand  reaction 
to  news  on  the  air. 

The  second  part  of  the  tv 
study  began  with  a  request  that 
the  three  stations  supply  a  com- 
posit  tape  of  ghetto  news  they 
had  recently  carried.  This  was 
made  into  a  master  film  for  ex¬ 
posure  before  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  groups,  Horton  said. 

“We  questioned  individuals  in 
these  groups  about  the  film,  and 
what  they  thought  was  right  or 
wrong  with  it,”  he  added.  “Al¬ 
together,  the  information  we  de¬ 
rived  from  the  two-part  survey 
made  material  for  three  re¬ 
search  papers.  The  television 
people,  I  must  say,  were  very 
cooperative.” 

Horton  hopes  his  work  will 
be  carried  on  for  longer  than 
the  initial  year.  He  said  the 
Ford  Foundation  had  allotted 
funds  to  begin  the  project  and 
had  given  a  supplementary 
grant  to  continue  the  work 
through  this  summer. 


news  rooms.  I  don’t  mean  to 
get  into  competition  with  the 
AP  or  UPI — nothing  like  that. 
We  wouldn’t  have  finished,  pol¬ 
ished  stories  at  all.  What  we 
would  supply  would  be  rough 
but  complete  copy,  like  a  PR 
wire:  you  could  take  it  and 
make  something  out  of  it. 

“That  and  tips — the  news 
media  needs  to  know  what  is 
going  to  happen,  what  is 
planned,  is  likely  to  happen  in 
the  ghettoes.  We  have  b^n  try¬ 
ing  to  teach,  showing  them  how 
it  works  in  the  news  rooms — 
that  an  assignment  sheet  is 
made  up  from  knowledge  of 
w’hat  is  scheduled  to  happen.” 


Minorities  shy  away 
from  newspaper  jobs 


Need  for  money 


Idea  for  news  ser^-ice 


“One  of  the  things  I  have  in 
mind,”  he  said,  “is  a  ghetto 
news  service.  This  came  from 
meetings  we  had  with  Douglas 
Lovelace,  New  York  bureau 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Reston,  O’Neill  and  others.  They 
told  me  they  simply  haven’t  the 
money  to  cover  this  city  the 
way  it  should  be  covered,  the 
way  it  was  covered  with  district 
men  until  15  or  20  years  ago. 
Actually,  the  city  is  just  not 
covered.  Who  is  a  reporter  or 
an  editor  going  to  call  when 
trouble  breaks  out  in  a  ghetto 
neighborhood?  Whom  does  he 
know? 

“One  of  the  things  we  have 
tried  to  do  is  develop  somebody 
in  these  neighborhoods  who  can 
act  as  spokesman — as  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  for  his  neigh¬ 
borhood  or  organization. 

“So  what  I  would  like  to  see 
— and  Lovelace  and  others 
agreed  with  me  here — is  a  ghet¬ 
to-type  news  service  that  would 
keep  the  newspapers  and  tv  in¬ 
formed.  What  we  decided  we 
need  is  about  six  adult,  respon¬ 
sible  people.  They  would  be  fully 
paid  and  would  call  in  news 
stories  to  a  central  office  I  would 
set  up  here.  I  would  hire  myself 
a  competent  black  editor.  We’d 
put  the  news  together  here  and 
send  it  out  on  Teletype  to  the 


Horton  said  he  didn’t  know 
where  he  would  find  money  for 
all  this,  that  the  six  men  as- 
signe<i  to  ghetto  coverage  would 
have  to  be  paid  from  some 
source. 

“You  couldn’t  expect  men  to 
do  work  like  this  for  nothing, 
work  regular  hours  and  give 
their  full  attention  to  the  job,” 
he  said. 

Henry  Cohen,  director  of  the 
New  School’s  Center  for  New 
York  Affairs,  is  the  overall  boss 
of  the  Media  Project  on  Urban 
Minority  Reporting,  but  has  left 
the  practical  direction  to  Horton. 
Cooperating  is  the  communica¬ 
tions  committee  of  the  New 
York  Coalition,  which  includes 
executives  in  radio,  television, 
newspapers  and  magazines,  but 
it  has  put  no  money  into  the 
project. 

Assisting  Horton  at  his  72 
Fifth  Avenue  office  is  a  small 
staff  of  news  people:  Don  Allan, 
formerly  of  the  Satitrday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post;  Bernard  Eismann, 
formerly  with  Radio  CBS,  ABC 
and  NBC;  and  James  Sullivan 
of  the  former  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  Midwestern  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Detroit 
News. 

Horton,  before  serving  for  10 
years  as  executive  editor  of  the 
Reporter,  was  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Tiine  magazine.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Princeton,  Horton  studied 
also  at  the  Universities  of  Aix- 
Mar.seille  and  Berlin.  Early  in 
his  career,  he  taught  English 
at  Har\'ard  College.  He  is  author 
of  “Hart  Crane:  Life  of  an 
American  Poet”. 

During  World  War  II,  Hor¬ 
ton  served  with  the  government 
in  Washington  and  at  several 
European  posts.  He  received 
the  Medal  of  Freedom. 


Educated  and  qualified  Ne¬ 
groes  and  Puerto  Ricans  are 
backing  away  from  news  media 
jobs,  especially  on  newspapers, 
preferring  the  better  pay  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations. 

This  was  one  of  the  discov¬ 
eries  made  by  a  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Employment  of 
Minority  Groups  in  the  News 
Media  and  enumerated  in  a  re¬ 
port  to  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller. 

The  committee  stated  that 
“Nonwhite  graduates  of  schools 
of  journalism  now  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  po¬ 
sitions.” 

It  felt  that  the  overall  prob¬ 
lem  lay  in  “the  widespread 
paucity  of  interest  among  young 
people  in  all  but  the  most 
glamorous  aspects  of  the  com¬ 
munications  industry.” 

Newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  television  stations,  the  com¬ 
mittee  observed,  have  stepped 
up  recruitment  efforts  but  with 
meager  reward,  even  after  in¬ 
ducements  involving  lowered 
qualifications  and  special  re¬ 
wards  to  members  of  minority 
groups.  The  committee  called, 
however,  for  a  state-wide  re¬ 
cruiting  campaign  backed  by 
publicity  and  the  offer  of  still 
more  rewards  to  nonwhites  will¬ 
ing  to  enter  journalism.  It  saw 
a  feeling  among  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  that  the  news 
media  was  white  prejudiced  and 
recommended  a  campaign  of 
understanding  that  would  re¬ 
move  or  mitigate  the  feeling. 


by  the  news  business  in  editorial 
jobs  in  the  U.S.  today  are  Ne¬ 
groes.  Fewer  than  1  percent  of 
editorial  and  supervisors  are 
Negroes,  and  most  of  them  work 
for  Negro-owned  organiza¬ 
tions.”  It  looked  at  the  situation 
in  New  York  State  and  reported 
that  “an  analysis  of  employment 
reports  submitted  by  the  three 
major  New  York  City  dailies 
at  the  request  of  the  State  Divi 
sion  of  Human  Rights  reveals 
that  of  12,492  employees,  465- 
3.7  percent — are  Negroes,  and 
314 — 2.5  percent — are  of  Puerto 
Rican  or  other  Latin  American 
background ;  and  that  of  all 
white-collar  workers  only  3.9 
percent  are  Negroes  and  only 
1.6  percent  are  Spanish-si)eak- 
ing  or  Spanish  surnamed.” 


Even  fewer  upstate 


a; 


B 


Failure  to  communicate 


1968-1967  iiioonie 


Figures  given  in  Cooke  Coen’s 
analysis  of  a  250,000-circulation 
newspaper  (E&P,  April  5,  pages 
10-11)  are  for  1968  and  1967 
(not  1969  in  the  latter  case). 


The  j  42-man  committee  was 
appointed  last  May  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  explore  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  offer  answers  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  a  criticism  of  the  news 
media  nationally  aimed  by  the 
National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders. 

The  Kemer  Report  said  that 
much  of  the  rioting,  arson  and 
looting  could  have  been  avoided 
if  the  news  media  employed 
more  minority  group  staffers 
and  covered  more  nonwhite 
news.  It  said  that  “the  com¬ 
munications  media,  ironically, 
have  failed  to  communicate,” 

The  Rockefeller  committee 
observed  that  “One  need  not 
agree  totally  with  the  tone  and 
content  of  the  Kerner  Commis¬ 
sion’s  analysis  to  conclude”  that 
Negroes  are  not  completely 
represented  in  the  news. 

The  committee  noted  the 
Kemer  assertion:  “Fewer  than 
5  percent  of  the  people  employed 


An  informal  survey  of  up- 1 
state  editors  indicated  that 
“most  newspapers  have  at  one 
time  or  another  hired  one  or 
more  Negro  reporters,  but  they 
usually  have  been  lost  to  big- 
city  newspapers,  and  there  are 
virtually  no  Negro  or  Puerto 
Rican  reporters  or  editors  em¬ 
ployed  in  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments.” 

So  much  for  the  newspaper 
situation. 

The  report  added  that  “Ne¬ 
groes  comprise  6  percent  of  the 
total  employment  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  industry  in  New  York 
City  (11  percent  at  radio  sta¬ 
tions;  6  and  5  percent,  respec¬ 
tively,  for  independent  televi¬ 
sion  stations  and  the  tv  net¬ 
works)  and  Puerto  Ricans 
represented  only  1,5  percent  of 
the  tv-radio  workforce.” 
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In  the  news  media  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  about  the  same,  uni- 
formally  bad,  and  “very  fev 
problems”  in  the  field  were 
“susceptible  to  easy  solutions." 
Yet  the  committee  saw  areas 
where  effort  seemed  worth¬ 
while. 


The  committee,  headed  by  Dr. 
Samuel  B.  Gould,  president  of 
the  State  University  of  New 
York,  acknowledged  that  “we 
find  a  widespread  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  among  minority-group  high 
school  students  in  a  future  in 
the  communications  media.  Any 
interest  in  this  direction  is 
usually  channelled  into  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations.  ,  .  ■ 
Comparatively  low  salaries, 
measured  against  those  in  other 
fields  requiring  comparable 
preparation,  serve  to  discou 'age 
potential  entrants.” 
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A  question  of  style  in  reporting 

Does  editors’  war  in  words 
affect  opinions  on  Vietnam? 


By  Edward  Hotaling 


UPI  calls  them  “Communists,” 
among  other  things. 

The  New  York  Times  will  not 
apply  that  word  in  this  case,  and 
the  AP  will  not  let  “Commu- 
nist.s”  slip  out  either,  if  it  can 
help  it. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
will  not  call  them  “the  enemy.” 

Editor  Clayton  Kirkpatrick  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  refers  to 
the  “communist  NLF,”  and 
stresses  that  his  paper  tries 
“always  to  convey  to  the  reader 
truths.” 

On  news  desks  of  the  United 
States,  style  on  the  Vietnam 
story  varies.  It  varies  on  issues 
that  three  previous  Administra¬ 
tions  have  considered  decisive  in 
opting  to  have  soldiers  die  in 
Vietnam. 

Those  who  set  style  on  many 
of  these  desks  have  replied  to  a 
questionnaire  on  the  practices, 
the  thinking  behind  them,  and 
the  problems  encountered.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  is  here  print¬ 
ing  perhaps  the  first  such  pub¬ 
lished  treatment  of  the  subject. 

*Vague  labels* 

CBS  News  correspondent 
Charles  Collingwood,  one  of  the 
few  newsmen  to  cover  the  war 
from  almost  every  perspective, 
comments  that  the  survey  of 
editors  “broaches  a  very  real 
problem.”  He  cites  the  American 
public’s  lack  of  information  on 
“the  crosscurrents  in  Vietnam” 
and,  in  some  of  the  news  media, 
“the  slovenly  use  of  vague 
general  labels.” 

On  the  desks,  editors  have  no 
trouble  handling  quotes  from 
either  side,  or  from  any  of  the 
four  parties  to  the  Paris  talks. 
But  they  do  disagree  on  how  to 
describe  the  combatants.  If 
Vietnam  is  more  than  a  battle 
story,  if  to  some  degree  the  com¬ 
batants  are  shooting  at  each 
<Aher  for  what  their  leaders  say 
the  others  are,  such  descriptions 
may  be  essential. 

To  put  it  another  way,  if  the 
descriptions  are  vagyue,  or  if 
there  is  disagreement  on  terms, 
is  it  possible  this  may  contribute 
to  the  public  agony  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  divisiveness  over 
Vietnam?  Some  editors  insist 
that  the  public  understands  per¬ 
fectly  well  a  given  aspect  of  the 
war.  Others  disagree.  It  would 
be  helpful  perhaps  to  see  a  re¬ 


sponsible,  scientific  survey  of 
man  -  in  -  the  -  street  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  conflict. 

A  sense  of  change 

In  the  editors’  comments,  a 
certain  flexibility  in  attitude,  if 
not  in  reporting  facts,  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  virtue  in  the  art  of 
setting  style.  And  here  and 
there,  there  is  a  sense  of  change 
in  the  air. 

Thus,  Erwin  Canham,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Monitor:  “.  .  .  I 
would  say  that  changing  con¬ 
cepts  and  ideas  require  a  fairly 
continuous  willingness  to  revise 
rigid  stylistic  rules.” 

And  NBC’s  Chet  Huntley: 
“.  .  .  Events  do  have  a  way  of 
causing  us  to  overhaul  the 
language  once  in  a  while.” 

Three  newspaper  editors  com¬ 
mented  that  they  should  change 
their  styles,  two  in  regard  to 
one  question,  the  other  in  regard 
to  a  second  question. 

Asked  if  it  identifies  the  NLF 
or  its  troops  as  being  from  the 
South,  and  if  it’s  wise  to  do  so, 
Nathaniel  Gerstenzang,  assist¬ 
ant  news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  replied:  “I  regret  that 
we  generally  have  not  specified 
that  the  NLF  troops  are  from 
the  South.  It  would  indeed  be 
wise  to  at  least  indicate  that 
they  are.” 

Jack  Pease,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Miami  News,  on 
the  same  question:  “We  don’t. 
We  should.” 

Asked  if  “South  Vietnamese 
troops”  should  be  referred  to 
more  specifically  when  possible 
as  “South  Vietnamese  govern¬ 
ment  troops”  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  southern  enemy,  the 
Monitor’s  David  Anable  replied: 
“Our  practice  is  to  say  ‘South 
Vietnamese  troops’  in  most  in¬ 
stances.  I  think,  however,  that 

EDWARD  HOTALING.  who  con¬ 
ducted  this  survey  on  news  style  !n 
relation  to  the  Vietnam  war  expressly 
for  E&P,  has  been  a  newsman  at  home 
and  abroad  since  graduating  from 
the  Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism  in  1959.  He  earned  an 
M.A.  degree  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Ha  has  reported  for  the 
Hartford  Times,  the  Tehran  Journal, 
the  European  Edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  in  Paris,  and  has 
free-lanced  from  the  Mid-East.  For 
nearly  two  years  he  has  been  a  news 
editor  and  producer  for  the  all-news 
WCBS  radio  station  in  New  York. 


we  might  do  well  to  refer  to 
‘South  Vietnamese  government 
troops’  as  a  first  reference  .  .  .” 

Still,  more  remarkable  than 
the  flexibility  of  the  arbiters  of 
style  is  the  variety  of  argu¬ 
ments  on  major  questions.  We 
can  deal  here  with  a  few. 

Editors’  views 

First,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
possibility  of  a  “Communist 
take-over”  of  South  Vietnam 
was  the  stated  reason  for  U.  S. 
objections  to  elections  there  in 
1956,  and  was  pursued  as  a 
primary  argument  of  U.  S. 
policy  until  the  issue  of  “aggres¬ 
sion  from  the  north”  gained 
equal  status  during  the  Johnson 
Administration.  Thus,  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  editors: 

The  news  media  disagree  on 
use  of  the  term  “Communists” 
to  describe  the  NLF  or  its 
armed  forces.  Do  you  think  it 
should  be  used,  or  avoided? 

Chicago  Tribune.  Editor  Clay¬ 
ton  Kirkpatrick:  “We  do  not  bar 
the  word  Communist  nor  any 
other  word.  We  simply  try  in  the 
end  to  convey  the  truth.  .  .  The 
NLF  is  what  its  name  implies — 
a  front.  The  Communists  create 
fronts  to  attract  innocents  and 
sjmipathizers  who  are  not 
members  of  the  party  and  to  de¬ 
ceive  gullible  persons.  The  NLF 
was  created  by  the  Lao  Dong 
(Communist)  party  of  North 
Vietnam.” 

Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette.  Associate  publisher 
Harry  Montgomery :  “Insofar  as 
newspaper  readers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  des¬ 
ignate  all  of  the  forces  opposing 
us  there  as  Communists.” 

Los  Angeles  Times.  Foreign 
editor  Robert  Gibson:  “If  we 
use  ‘Communist’  to  describe 
enemy  forces,  we  are  certain  to 
have  referred  to  these  units 
higher  in  the  story  as  either 
North  Vietnamese  or  Viet  Cong 
...  As  you  know,  at  one  time, 
years  ago,  the  NLF  contained 
minor  elements  that  were  non- 
Communist,  and  one  might  then 
have  argued  against  labelling 
the  NLF  or  the  VC  as  ‘Comm¬ 
unist’.  But  the  situation  has 
changed  considerably  since  those 
days.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Assistant  overseas  news  editor 
David  Anable:  “It  is  possibly 
desirable  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
word  ‘Communists’:  however,  it 


is  often  the  only  appropriate 
word  to  use  as  an  umbrella  term 
when  we  are  not  aware  whether 
opposing  troops  are  southern, 
‘Viet  Cong,’  or  northern,  ‘North 
Vietnamese,’  in  origin.  Since  we 
have  ruled  out  ‘enemy,’  ‘rebel,’ 
and  similarly  charged  terms — 
and  guerilla  has  a  very  specific 
and  limited  connotation — we  find 
ourselves  left  with  ‘Communist’ 
even  though  it  is  not  strictly  ac¬ 
curate.” 

NBC  News.  Chet  Huntley: 
“Once  in  a  while  I  call  them 
Communist  forces  when  they  are 
mixed  N.  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong.  The  latter,  I  think,  is  pre¬ 
ferable  .  .  .  The  word  ‘Com¬ 
munist’  may  frequently  be  too 
broad  in  identifying  these 
groups.” 

All  railed  Communists 

United  Press  International. 
Foreign  Editor  John  Fallon: 
“Our  practice  is  to  call  them 
Communists.  Whether  all 
members  of  the  CP  or  not — and 
obviously  many  are  not — they 
are  directed  and  controlled  by 
Communists.  The  analogy  to  the 
Nazis  in  World  War  II  applies, 
I  think.  We  called  them  all 
Nazis,  though  many  were  not.” 

Associated  Press.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  stated  that  “the  wire 
services”  use  the  term  “Comm¬ 
unists”  for  NLF  forces.  AP 
Foreign  editor  Ben  Bassett  says 
the  AP  does  not,  “although  I 
would  concede  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  has  slipped  into  the  report 
from  time  to  time,  especially 
when  people  are  being  quoted.” 

Louisville  Courier  -  Journal. 
Cable  editor  Carl  Zimmerer: 
“We  try  to  avoid  Communist  be¬ 
cause  probably  all  NLF  troops 
aren’t  members  of  the  Commun¬ 
ist  Party.” 

Miami  News.  Executive  news 
editor  Jack  Pease:  “I  think 
‘communists’  should  be  avoided; 
we  believe  some  of  them  aren’t.” 

New  York  Times.  Assistant 
news  editor  Nathaniel  Gerst¬ 
enzang:  “We  avoid  generic  use 
of  ‘Communists’  because  of  its 
political  connotation,  a  conno¬ 
tation  that  does  not  necessarily 
embrace  military  activity.” 

Short  form 

A  New  York  Times  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  Theodore  Shabad,  adds  this 
personal  comment  in  reply  to  the 
question:  “.  .  .the  assumption  is 
(rightly  or  wrongly)  that  the 
Vietcong  is  not  strictly  speaking 
a  Communist  party  organization, 
but  an  amalgam  of  political 
groups  led  (or  dominated)  by 
the  Communists.  Anyway,  a 
term  like  Communists  tends  to 
be  rather  meaningless  these  days 
as  an  overall  lal)el.  What  com¬ 
munism  of  the  dozen  or  so  varie¬ 
ties  is  one  talking  alwut?” 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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ASNE  in  Washington 

Editors  will  assay 
100  days  of  Nixon 


Washington 

The  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  will  open  its 
annual  convention  here  April 
15  and  will  hear  from  leaders  in 
government,  education  and  the 
cultural  arts  on  the  state  of  the 
nation  and  the  Nixon  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Dean  Acheson,  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  will  lie  the 
featured  Wednesday  morning 
speaker  in  a  panel  discussion  of 
“The  First  100  Days  of  the 
Nixon  Administration”  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel. 

Other  panelists  will  be  Roy 
W’ilkins,  executive  director, 
NAACP;  Adelbert  de  Sagonzac, 
France-Soir’a  chief  North  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent,  and  Joseph 
Alsop,  columnist  and  author. 

The  luncheon  speaker  will  l)e 
Secretary’  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers. 

“How  It  Looks  From  the 
Other  Side”  will  be  the  after¬ 
noon  subject,  presenting  panel¬ 
ists  Creed  C.  Black,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education 


Past  week’s  range 


of  stock  prices 

(N*w  York  Stock  Exchanqo) 


April  1  April  8 

■•rkay  Photo  . 

.  2TU 

24% 

Soit*  C<>c«d«  . 

. 

*»% 

Capital  Citiat  Bdcstq  ... 

.  *7Vj 

44 

Cowlai  Communt  . 

.  14% 

14 

Crowall  Colliar  . 

.  35'/, 

33% 

Crown  Zallarbach  . 

.  *5'/, 

42 

Cutlar  Hammar  . 

.  37'/, 

35'/, 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  M 

42 

Eattman  Kodak  . 

.  71% 

71 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  41% 

40'/i 

Fairchild  Camara  . 

.  74% 

77'/, 

Foota,  Cona,  Saldinq  ... 

.  14% 

14% 

Gannatt  Co . 

.  3B% 

38% 

Gaorqia  Pacific  . 

.  »2% 

8?'/, 

Graat  Northarn  Papar  .. 

.  *»'/, 

Harris  Int^rtyp#  . 

.  73% 

a% 

Intarchamical  . 

.  a'/j 

.  42% 

22 

Intamational  Papar  .... 

42 

Kimbarly  Clark  . 

Miahla-Gosi-Daxtar  _ 

.  73% 

72'/, 

.  32% 

31'/, 

Sun  Chamical  . 

.  38% 

34% 

Tima  Inc . 

.  7»i/, 

BOt/a 

Timat  Mirror  . . 

.  45 

45'/, 

(Amarican  Stock 

E«chanqa) 

Diqital  Equipmant  . 

.  142 

157 

Domtar  . 

.  14 

Ehranraich  Photo  . 

.  30% 

30% 

K.  Hoa  »  Co . 

.  15% 

l5'/a 

Milqo  Elactronics  . 

.  33% 

.  44% 

22% 

N.Y.  Timat  . 

44% 

Papart,  Koaniq,  Loit  . . 

.  H'/a 

IB'/, 

Wood  Industrial  . 

.  I»% 

l8'/a 

(Ovar  tha  Countar) 

lotton  H«rald>Trav«ltr  . 

.  40 

40 

Cincinnati  Enquirar  ..... 

.  35 

37 

Dow  Jonat  . 

.  113 

114'/, 

Doyla,  Dana.  Barnbach  . 

.  2B% 

n>/2 

^rav  Advtg 

.  15% 

15^ 

8 

.  27% 

2»'/a 

27 

Photon  . 

.  24'/, 

Pott  Corp . 

.  a'/, 

21'/, 

Richmond  Nawspapart  . 

.  w/a 

30 

(Canadian  Exchanqat) 

Abitibi  . 

.  Il'/a 

Il'/a 

B.  C.  Foratt  . 

.  37 

31 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  _ _ 

.  2a 

27 

MacMillan,  Bloadal  _ 

.  34'/i 

35% 

and  Welfare;  Herbert  G.  Klein, 
Director  of  Communications  for 
the  Executive  Branch,  and  J. 
Russell  Wiggins,  former  United 
Nations  Ambassador  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  editor. 

The  Thursday  morning  topic 
will  Ite  “Violence — a  National 
Predicament.” 

Participating  panelists  will  be 
Dr.  Fred  Crawford,  director. 
Center  for  Research  in  Social 
Change,  Emory  University;  Dr. 
Vincent  Brown,  director.  Civil 
Rights  Documentation  Project, 
Washington;  Dr.  Otto  Larsen, 
University  of  Washington  so¬ 
ciologist,  and  Ralph  Nader, 
author. 

The  luncheon  speaker  will  lie 
Melvin  R.  Laird,  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

“Campus  Revolt”  will  be  the 
afternoon  subject,  featuring 
Norman  Mailer,  novelist;  Jac¬ 
queline  Grennan,  president  of 
Webster  College;  Charles  Ham¬ 
ilton,  program  director  of  grad¬ 
uate  urban  studies  at  Roosevelt 
University  and  co-author  with 
Stokley  Carmichael  of  “Black 
Power”;  Russell  Bass,  Asso¬ 
ciated  .Students  president  at  San 
F'rancisco  State  College;  Dr. 
Morris  Abram,  president  of 
Brandeis  University.  Bill  D. 
Moyers,  publisher  of  Newsdny, 
will  be  moderator. 

Frid&y  will  open  with  a  panel 
on  “Are  Newspapers  With  It?” 

Speakers  will  be  Dr.  Warren 
Bennis,  research  psychologist 
and  vicepresident  for  Academic 
Development  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York;  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  Mack,  sociologist  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Center  for  Urban 
Affairs,  and  Dr.  Herliert  A. 
Simon,  consultant  to  industry 
and  professor  of  computer  sci¬ 
ence  and  psychology,  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University.  Session  in¬ 
terlocutors  will  be  Thomas  Vail, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Michael 
O’Neill,  New  York  Daily  News, 
and  Charles  Rowe,  Fredericks¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star. 

Rolkert  H.  Finch,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
will  be  the  luncheon  speaker.  The 
annual  dinner  will  close  the 
program  Friday  night. 

In  the  election  of  officers, 
Norman  Isaacs  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  is 
slated  to  move  up  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  succeeding  Vincent  S. 
Jones  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 


John  G.  Griffin 


DPI  names  Griffin 
as  sports  editor 

Appointment  of  John  G. 
Griffin  as  sports  editor  of  United 
Press  International  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Roger  Tatarian, 
editor. 

Griffin,  who  has  served  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  sports  editor  since  March 
1967,  succeeds  Leo  H.  Petersen, 
who  has  retired.  Petersen,  who 
had  been  sports  editor  since 
1945,  has  been  ill  since  January 
1967. 

Griffin,  44,  joined  United 
Press,  forerunner  of  UPI,  in 
1945  and  was  a  staff  sports 
editor.  From  1964  until  1967  he 
served  as  Southern  Division 
news  manager  in  charge  of 
UPI’s  news  coverage  of  the 
eight  Southeastern  states  and  in 
1967  liecame  executive  sports 
editor. 

Griffin  was  a  runner  in  his 
college  days  at  St.  John’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

• 

Photon  in  merger  plan 
with  Mohawk  Data  firm 

Boston 

A  merger  agreement  between 
Photon  Inc.  and  Mohawk  Data 
Sciences  Corp.  was  disclosed  this 
week  at  the  Photon  stockholders’ 
meeting. 

R.  M.  Campl)ell,  president  of 
Photon,  said  the  continuing  com¬ 
pany  may  be  named  MDS- 
Photon  Inc.  Mohawk  share¬ 
holders  will  receive  one  share  in 
the  new  company  for  each  Mo¬ 
hawk  share. 

Mohawk,  based  at  Herkimer, 
N.  Y.,  makes  equipment  for  the 
data  processing  industry  and 
Photon  makes  phototypesetting 
equipment. 

Sunday  price  upped 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  Sacramento  Union  has 
increased  its  Sunday  edition 
price  by  10  cents  to  25  cents  a 
copy.  Home  deliveries,  which 
had  cost  60  cents  a  month  for 
Sunday  papers,  are  now  $1. 


280  papers 
run  API’s 
travel  ads 

A  series  of  advertisements  by 
the  American  Petroleum  Insti¬ 
tute,  telling  American  familiei 
how  they  can  “Discover  Ameri¬ 
ca  Best  By  Car,”  will  appear 
in  280  newspapers  in  193  cities 
in  every  state  (except  Alaska 
and  Hawaii)  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  will  provide 
detailed  routes  and  maps  and 
will  describe  the  scenic  and  his¬ 
toric  attractions  for  specially 
planned  one-day  or  weekend 
motoring  trips  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  respective  areas. 

API’s  1969  travel  advertising 
campaign,  which  opened  April 
8  and  extends  through  October, 
represents  an  expansion  over 
similar  campaigns  first  launched 
in  1963.  The  1969  program  will 
again  be  handled  by  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 

It  is  estimated  the  ads  will 
reach  about  62  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  households. 

As  in  the  past,  this  year’s 
campaign  will  be  localized.  A 
total  of  315  separate  tours  will 
be  featured.  In  43  of  the  larger 
newspaper  markets  double-page 
spreads  will  feature  four  tours. 
Other  ads  will  feature  one  tour 
for  the  area  served  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Most  newspapers  carrying 
the  advertising  will  also,  at  their 
own  expense,  reprint  the  tours 
for  distribution  to  readers  in 
booklet  form. 

Daily  and  weekly 
papers  combined 

Fremont,  0. 

The  weekly  Port  Clinton 
Herald  has  been  discontinued 
and  merged  with  the  Port 
Clinton  Daily  News  under  the 
name  of  the  News-Herald  which 
is  being  printed  in  the  Herald 
plant. 

The  News  became  a  daily  in 
1956.  It  had  been  the  weekly 
Ottawa  County  News. 

The  Port  Clinton  News- 
Herald  Publishing  Co.  has  l)een 
formed  by  Walter  and  Kenneth 
Krupp  and  the  Fremont  Mes¬ 
senger  Co.  It  acquired  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  News. 
(E&P,  March  22,  page  22). 

Fremont  Messenger  Co.  is  the 
majority  stockholder  in  the  new 
company.  Its  officers  are:  Don 
F.  Ilaubel,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  and  Paul  G.  Daubel,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager. 
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1968  award  winners 


SDX  salutes  examples  of  worthy  journalism 


Chicago 

Winners  of  the  37th  annual 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards  for 
Distinguished  Service  in  Journ¬ 
alism  were  announced  April  11 
by  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  professional  journalistic  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  awards,  in  16  categories 
of  print  and  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism,  are  for  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  during  1968.  The 
winners  are: 

(leneral  Reporting:  Haynes 
Johnson,  Washington  Star. 

Hditorial  Writing:  Robert  M. 
White  II,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

Washington  Correspondence: 
Joe  Western,  National  Observer. 

Foreign  Correspondence: 
Clyde  H.  Farnsworth,  Henry 
Kamm  and  Tad  Szulc,  New  York 
Times. 

News  Photography:  Edward 
T.  Adams,  Associated  Press. 

Editorial  Cartooning:  Paul 
Conrad,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Newspaper  Public  Service :  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Magazine  Reporting:  Kristin 
Hunter,  Philadelphia. 

Magazine  Public  Service:  Life. 

Radio  Reporting:  KFWB 
News  Radio,  Los  Angeles. 

Radio  Public  Service:  WBZ 
Radio,  Boston. 

Radio  Editorializing:  Theo¬ 
dore  Jones,  WCRB,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Television  Reporting:  Station 
KNXT,  Los  Angeles. 

Television  Public  Service : 
WIRW-TV,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Television  Editorializing: 
WOOD-TV,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Research  About  Journalism: 
Prof.  Wiliam  A.  Hachten,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

The  selections  were  made  from 
more  than  900  entries  submitted 
by  newspapers,  magazines  and 
broadcast  stations.  Judging  was 
performed  by  16  panels  com¬ 
posed  of  journalists,  educators 
and  public  officials. 

i*re8entation  at  Rochester 

SDX  President  William  B. 
Arthur,  editor  of  Look  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  Russell  E.  Hurst,  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer,  will  present  the 
society’s  bronze  medallions  and 
plaques  to  the  winners  in  cere¬ 
monies  May  10  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  The  awards  banquet  will 
be  held  in  conjunction  with  an 
eastern  conference  of  SDX 
rnemljers  May  9-10. 

Judges  cited  Haynes  Johnson 
for  what  they  called  “a  memor¬ 
able  collection  of  hard-news  re¬ 
ports”  which  covered  the  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  signifi¬ 
cant  events  in  1968 — from  presi¬ 


dential  primaries  to  the  election, 
from  assassinations  to  riots, 
from  campus  unrest  to  problems 
facing  the  great  cities. 

White,  who  also  won  the  SDX 
award  for  editorial  writing  in 
1951,  was  cited  for  “clear,  con¬ 
cise  writing  style  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  content  of  his  editorials” 
in  the  1968  competition. 

A  series  of  articles  by  Joe 
Western  in  the  National  Ob¬ 
server  exposing  “distorted  re¬ 
ports”  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  its  effort  to  gain 
passage  of  desired  meat  inspec¬ 
tion  laws  won  the  award  for 
Washington  correspondence.  The 
articles  resulted  from  a  six- 
month  investigation  during 
which  Western  learned  of  a 
secret  federal  memorandum  to 
meat  inspectors,  ordering  them 
not  to  be  ojective  in  their  sur¬ 
vey  of  meat  plants,  but  to  go 
only  to  plants  known  to  be  bad. 

Czechoslovakia  and  Vietnam 

The  New  York  Times  team — 
Farnsworth,  Kamm  and  Szulc — 
earned  the  foreign  correspond¬ 
ence  award  for  “thorough,  dis¬ 
cerning  coverage  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  movement  toward  de¬ 
mocratization  in  Czechoslovakia 
during  the  first  half  of  1968. 
Then,  during  and  after  the 
abrupt  Soviet  military  inter¬ 
vention,  they  filed  clear  and  de¬ 
tailed  reports  on  the  confused 
and  rapidly-shifting  scene,  pre¬ 
senting  both  balanced  news  and 
informed  interpretation  of  one 
of  the  major  international  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  year.” 

Vietnam,  for  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  year,  is  the  subject  of 
the  news  photography  award. 
The  1968  winner  is  Eddie 
Adams  of  the  AP  for  his  three 
photo  series  of  a  street  corner 
execution  in  Saigon. 

Paul  Conrad’s  “Latest  Viet¬ 
nam  Casualty”  makes  him  a  two- 
time  SDX  winner  (also  1962) 
for  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  editorial  cartooning.  The 
judges  said,  “The  idea  of  select¬ 
ing  the  image  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  from  a  dollar  bill  to  rep¬ 
resent  symbolically  one  of  the 
prices  we  are  paying  for  the 
Vietnam  war  serves  to  attract 
reader  attention.  The  total  con¬ 
cept  of  the  work,  however,  re¬ 
flects  more  than  just  the  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  of  the  war;  the 
bandaged  visage  of  our  first 
president  also  tells  something  of 
the  battering  that  has  been  dealt 
to  our  national  image.” 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
and  its  investigative  reporting 
team  of  Dennis  Walsh  and  Al¬ 


bert  L.  Delugach  received  the 
newspaper  public  service  award 
for  their  expose  of  illegal  po¬ 
litical  spending  by  a  labor  union, 
despite  the  presence  of  physical 
danger  and  criticism  from  high 
officials.  Three  officers  of  the 
union  were  found  gpiilty  of  con¬ 
spiracy. 

Philadelphia  Magazine’s  Kris¬ 
tin  Hunter,  said  the  judges,  il¬ 
luminated  conditions  probably 
unknown  to  many  Americans  in 
her  award-winning  magazine  re¬ 
port,  “Pray  for  Barbara’s 
Baby.”  It  depicts  the  lives  of 
young  women  living  in  Negro 
slums. 

Life  is  a  previous  SDX  award 
recipient,  winning  several  times 
for  both  reporting  and  public 
service. 

The  direct  and  continuous 
coverage  by  KFWB  News  Radio, 
Los  Angeles,  of  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  was  cited  for  singular 
excellence  in  radio  reporting. 
The  judges  said  the  KFWB  news 
staff  and  facilities  were  tested 
to  the  utmost  with  their  utili¬ 
zation  of  on-scene  reports  and 
interviews,  telephone  beeper  re¬ 
ports,  mobile  news  vehicle  re¬ 
ports  and  “continuous  updating 
of  rapidly  developing  events 
amidst  an  atmosphere  of  near 
pandemonium.” 

On  the  air  36  hours 

“They  did  not  fail.  For  36  un¬ 
believable  hours,  KFWB’s  con¬ 
tinuous  coverage  of  an  unsched¬ 
uled  news  event  of  national  and 
international  significance  main¬ 
tained  not  only  sustained  in¬ 
terest  for  the  station’s  listeners, 
but  also  provided  accurate  and 
in-depth  information  at  a  time 
when  rumors  and  much  errone¬ 
ous  information  were  rampant.” 

The  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  the 
subject  of  the  winning  radio  edi¬ 
torial,  delivered  by  Theodore 
Jones,  president  of  WCRB, 
Waltham,  Mass.  Jones  made  a 
major  contribution  to  his  com¬ 
munity,  the  judges  said,  at  a 
time  when  emotions  were  run¬ 
ning  dangerously  high.  His  com¬ 
mentary,  written  and  produced 
the  day  after  King’s  death,  was 
described  as  thoughtful  and  ex¬ 
emplifying  positive  rather  than 
negative  reaction. 

A  special  project  in  Boston, 
“T-Group  15,”  a  consecutive  15- 
hour  public  serv’ice  program  by 
Radio  Station  WBZ,  was  selected 
for  the  radio-public  service 
award. 

Nine  persons  (five  blacks  and 
four  whites)  participated  in  the 


WBZ  -  sponsored  “T-Group.” 
They  included  educators  and 
parents  in  the  Boston  school 
system,  and  the  format  of  their 
meeting,  calling  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  human  relations,  “should 
seiwe  as  encouragement  and  in¬ 
spiration  for  all  radio-broad¬ 
casters  in  their  search  for  new 
ways  to  be  of  service  to  their 
communities.” 

KNXT  was  cited  for  complete 
coverage  of  a  motel  shoot-out  in 
Manhattan  Beach,  Calif.  Film¬ 
ing  started  as  police  began  mov¬ 
ing  in  on  a  suspect  and  ended 
when  the  body  of  the  suspect 
was  removed  from  the  scene. 

Calmed  racial  lensionH 

The  award  for  television  edi¬ 
torializing  goes  to  Station 
WOOD-TV,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  to  its  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  director,  Dick  Cheverton, 
“for  courage  and  conviction  in 
editorializing  to  calm  the  city 
during  a  time  of  difficult  racial 
tensions.” 

A  collection  of  stories  al)out 
Vietnam  originating  from  To¬ 
peka,  Kan.,  represented  the  best 
example  of  television  public 
service  during  the  year,  said  the 
judges.  WIBW-TV,  Topeka,  won 
the  award  for  the  interest  and 
impact  it  achieved  by  focusing 
on  the  human  element  and  en¬ 
couraging  a  deeper  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  U.  S.  participation  in 
that  conflict. 

Prof.  William  A.  Hachten  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism  was  cited 
in  the  field  of  journalism  re¬ 
search  for  his  book,  “The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press.” 

• 

Newsprint  milestone 

The  New  York  Times  expects 
to  use  400,0W()  tons  of  newsprint 
in  1969,  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  newspapers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  newsprint  information 
committee.  Not  far  behind  is  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  which  may 
attain  the  400,000-ton  level  in 
1970. 

• 

Mass,  weekly  sold 

Rockland,  Mass. 

Franklin  Publishing  Co.  Inc., 
has  announced  the  purchase  of 
the  96-year-old  Whitman  Times 
from  the  Bulletin  Publishing  Co., 
of  Stoughton,  Mass.  The  Times, 
an  offset  weekly  tabloid  with  a 
2,175  circulation,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  conjunction  with  the 
Rockland  Standard.  Daivd  C. 
Bond  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Whitman  Times. 
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S&S  editor  scolded 
for  column  on  Jesus 


Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
military  newspaper  published  in 
Tokyo,  has  been  reprimanded 
for  publishing  an  article  about 
Christ  w'hich  an  army  general 
felt  was  not  in  good  taste. 

This  disclosure  followed  this 
series  of  events: 

Last  Christmas  day,  newspa¬ 
pers  printed  a  column  about  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  written  by 
Louis  Cassels,  a  .senior  editor 
and  long-time  specialist  on  re¬ 
ligion  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national.  It  was  a  simplified  ver¬ 
sion  and  used  some  of  the  speech 
forms  now  current  with  young 
people. 

It  depicted  Jesus  as  a  young 
man  who  dropped  out  of  the 
respectable  society  of  his  time, 
left  home,  was  not  choosy  about 
the  company  he  kept,  and  ir¬ 
ritated  the  religious  e.stablish- 
ment  by  daring  to  say  that  lov¬ 
ing  other  people,  being  kind  and 
thoughtful,  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  keeping  rules. 

Protest  from  minister 

Among  the  newspapers  that 
printed  the  column  was  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Stars  and  Stripes.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  the  Christian  Beacon, 
a  weekly  newspaper  of  Collings- 
wood,  N.J.,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Carl  Mclntire,  reproduced 
the  front  page  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  that  carried  the  column 
under  the  headline:  “  ‘The  Drop¬ 
out’ — After  2,000  Years  He  Still 
Lives  On.” 

In  an  accompanying  article, 
headlined  ‘‘Cassels  Scandalizes 
Jesus  Christ,”  Dr.  Mclntire  said 
the  column  represented  Jesus  in 
the  role  of  a  hippie,  was  blas¬ 
phemous,  and  that  ‘‘Cassels  is 
using  his  position  to  promote 
a  concept  of  Jesus  which  pro¬ 
motes  revolution  and  certainly 
will  help  the  whole  Communist 
cause  throughout  the  world.” 

Readers  were  told  that  ‘‘a  re¬ 
spectable  letter  should  be  sent” 
to  UPI  headquarters  in  New 
York  ‘‘asking  that  he  (Cassels) 
be  removed.”  Dr.  Mclntire,  who 
founded  his  own  church  after 
being  asked  to  leave  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  in  previ¬ 
ous  instances  has  used  a  radio 
program  and  his  newspaper  to 
urge  the  sending  of  anti-Cas- 
sels  mail. 

Scores  of  letters  flooded  the 
UPI  editor’s  office  and  Mrs.  Cas¬ 
sels  began  getting  anonymous 
and  abusive  telephone  calls  at 
their  home. 

On  February  4,  the  director  of 
the  Office  of  Information  for 


the  Armed  Forces,  in  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  forwarded  to  the  Pacific 
Command  in  Pearl  Harbor  let¬ 
ters  written  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
by  John  W.  McCann  of  Amaril¬ 
lo,  Tex.,  objecting  to  the  column. 

The  White  House  routinely 
had  sent  its  letter  to  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  and  the  latter  had  for¬ 
warded  both  to  the  command  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Reached  later  in  Ama¬ 
rillo,  McCann  said  he  was  not 
a  subscriber  but  someone  had 
sent  him  a  reproduction  of  Stars 
and  Stripes.  He  did  not  say 
who. 

Lt.  Gen.  C.  E.  Hutchin  Jr., 
Chief  of  staff  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief  Pacific,  on  February 
13  sent  a  reprimand  to  Col. 
Peter  C.  Sweers  Jr.,  the  editor, 
as  follow’s : 

‘‘Mr.  John  W.  McCann  has 
w'ritten  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  voicing 
strong  objections  to  an  article 
.  .  .  headlined  ‘The  Dropout.’ 
The  article,  by  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  compared  Jesus  in 
his  ministry'  to  hippie-type  youth 
of  the  current  era. 

‘‘Such  a  comparison  is  not  in 
good  taste.  While  the  editors  of 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  have 
been  afforded  freedom  of  edi¬ 
torial  judgment,  it  is  essential 
that  they  exercise  this  freedom 
of  editorial  choice  wdthin  the 
framework  of  f  actuality  and 
good  taste. 

‘‘The  editorial  staff  .  .  .  has 
an  excellent  record  of  avoiding 
publication  of  wire  service 
stories  of  questionable  accuracy 
and  taste.  The  printing  of  ‘The 
Dropout’  article  was  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  fine  record.” 

General  Hutchin  also  wrote 
the  Pentagon,  saying  the  edi-> 
tor  uses  his  judgment  in  decid¬ 
ing  w'hat  news  to  use,  that  the 
editorial  staff  had  an  excellent 
record,  and  that  in  the  absence 
of  Defense  Department  instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  religion  arti¬ 
cles  the  only'  guidance  would 
be  the  requirements  that  writing 
be  factual,  objective,  impartial, 
and  in  good  taste. 

Excerpt  from  column 

Cassels,  a  Sunday  school 
teacher,  made  no  reference  to 
hippie-ty'pe  life  in  his  column. 
It  started: 

‘‘Once  upon  a  time,  there  was 
a  young  man  who  w'ore  sandals, 
a  beard  and  long  hair. 

“His  parents  w'ere  law-abid¬ 
ing,  middle-class  folks.  They 


provided  a  good  home  for  their 
son,  sent  him  to  good  schools, 
and  took  him  to  worship 
services  every  Sabbath.  ...  To 
the  distress  of  his  parents,  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  com¬ 
fortable  future  they  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  him.  He  left  home  and 
dropped  out  of  respectable  so¬ 
ciety.” 

It  said  he  lived  like  a  hermit 
for  a  while,  struggling  with 
questions  that  haunt  you:.  .,  and 
emerged  with  well-thought-out 
convictions  w'hich  he  began 
preaching:  “He  had  no  money 
and  lived  like  a  vagrant  .  .  . 
often  slept  in  the  fields.” 

The  religpous  folk  of  his  home 
tow'n  were  scandalized,  the  col¬ 
umn  said,  w’hen  they  learned 
he  consorted  w'ith  people  they 
regarded  immoral  and  “kooky.” 
His  parents  tried  to  get  him  to 
return  to  the  family  business 
“but  he  told  them  that  wasn’t 
his  bag.” 

The  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
outcast  “thought  he  was  a  gp'eat 
guy  because  he  ivas  clearly  on 
their  side — he  had  the  ner\’e  to 
say'  they  were  closer  to  God  .  .  . 
than  self-righteous  types  who 
made  a  big  deal  out  of  public 
performance  of  religious  duties. 
.  .  .  The  Establishment  decided 
he  w’as  a  dangerous  radical  .  .  . 

“Perhaps  if  he’d  cooled  it  a 
bit  they  would  have  let  him  off 


with  a  few  years  in  jail.  But 
he  was  too  committed  ...  the 
Establishment  framed  him  r>n  a 
sedition  charge,  and  he  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  like  a  common  criminal 
Could  any  possible  good  come 
from  a  life  like  that? 

“That  young  man  has  lieen  , 
dead  for  nearly  2,000  years  and 
still  is  today  the  most  widely 
admired  person  who  ever  lived." 

Praise  from  chaplain 

The  chief  of  chaplains  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  who  is  also  head  of 
the  board  of  chaplains  of  all 
the  armed  services,  was  a.sked 
to  read  the  column  and  com¬ 
ment.  He  wrote : 

“Dear  Mr.  Cassels:  Having 
read  your  Christmas  article, 
published  under  the  title  ‘Jesus 
Was  A  Dropout,’  I  am  unable 
to  detect  anything  blasphemous 
in  it.  The  article  represents  a 
theological  oversimplification,  of 
which  I  am  confident  you  are 
fully  aware.  But  then,  what 
brief  article  about  our  Lord 
would  not? 

“My  impression  is  that  you 
addressed  yourself  to  the  youth¬ 
ful,  unsophisticated  reader  and 
succeeded  in  communicating 
with  him  most  effectively.  With 
every  good  wish  and  prayer  for 
God’s  blessing  upon  you,  I  am 
sincerely  yours,  James  W.  Kelly, 
Rear  Admiral,  CHC,  USN.” 


Supreme  Court  allows  verdict 
for  ^CommunisC  tag  to  stand 


Washington 

Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  lost 
in  the  Supreme  Court  on  April 
7  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  of 
Arizona  courts  awarding  $50,- 
000  libel  damages  to  Wade 
Church,  former  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Arizona. 

The  Supreme  Court  rejected 
the  appeal  in  a  curt  “certiorari 
denied”  memorandum,  and  thus 
left  standing  an  Arizona  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruling  that  an.  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Arizona  Republic 
implying  Communist  tendencies 
to  Church  was  libelous  per  se. 

The  suit  arose  out  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  printed  by  the  Republic 
on  May  11,  1959  criticizing  a 
speech  by  Church  before  an 
AFL-CIO  convention  in  Flag¬ 
staff  in  which  the  then  Attorney 
General  recommended  that 
unions  establish  “people’s  coun¬ 
cils”  to  counteract  “special  in¬ 
terest”  groups  which  he  said 
controlled  the  state  legislature. 

The  Republic’s  editorial  said 
that  “the  idea  of  a  council  by 
organized  labor  to  first  influence 
and  then  control  the  legislature 
is  the  very  essence  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  take-over.  It  is  a  device 
the  Communists  have  used  for 
the  past  50  years  or  so.”  The 


editorial,  written  by  Michael 
Padev  and  published  with  the 
approval  of  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
president  of  Phoenix  News¬ 
papers,  did  not  say  that  Church 
was  a  Communist  but  ascribed 
to  him  “dangerous  left-wing 
ideas.” 

Church  sued  Phoenix  News¬ 
papers,  Pulliam  and  Padev  and 
won  a  jury  verdict  of  $30,000 
actual  damages  and  $20,000 
punitive  damages.  Arizona  Su¬ 
preme  Court  held  that,  since 
Pulliam  and  Padev  admitted 
they  did  not  believe  Church  was 
a  Communist,  the  implications 
in  the  editorial  that  Church  ad¬ 
vocated  an  idea  which  might  in¬ 
volve  a  communist  activity  were 
sufficient  to  support  a  finding  of 
“reckless  and  knowing  false¬ 
hood.” 

Phoenix  Newspapers  based  the 
appeal  largely  on  the  premise 
that  the  editorial  did  not  dis¬ 
play  “actual  malice,”  a  require¬ 
ment  established  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  New  York  Times  v 
Sullivan  decision. 

In  the  absence  of  proven  mal¬ 
ice,  they  argued,  an  implication 
in  an  editorial  that  a  public  ]  er- 
son  was  a  Communist,  could  not 
properly  be  judged  libelous. 
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New  plastic  plate  process  tested  at  New  York  News 


A  new  process  for  making 
plast  c  press  plates  inexpensively 
is  b(  ing  tested  at  the  New  York 
Seu>^.  It  is  called  the  Hylox 
systi  m. 

Co-'perating  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  with  the  News,  are  Union 
Carhide  Corporation  (Plastics 
Division)  and  Sta-Hi  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  California. 

Visitors  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  during  the  week 
of  April  21  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  a  demonstration  of 


the  platemaking  machinery  at 
the  News  plant  from  2  to  4  p.  m. 
daily. 

Only  brief  experimental  press 
runs  have  been  made  to  date 
with  the  new  material  and  they 
have  indicated  much  more  w’ork 
must  be  done  before  the  process 
can  be  considered  practical  for 
newspaper  printing,  a  produc¬ 
tion  executive  at  the  News  said. 

“Perhaps  by  another  year,” 
he  said,  “parts  of  our  news¬ 
papers  may  be  printed  from  the 
new  plates.” 


Mail-order  minister — 
reporter  bares  racket 


Machinery  used  in  the  process 
is  much  bigger  and  heavier  than 
conventional  stereotype  casting 
equipment.  In  the  new  process, 
a  plastic  mat  is  made  from  an 
engraving  and  a  thin,  flexible 
plastic  plate  is  cast  from  this 
mat.  The  plate  then  may  be 
mounted  on  a  saddle  on  the  press 
cylinder  for  direct  printing. 

The  plastic  used  in  the  proc- 
cess  has  a  high  melting  point, 
and  is  re-usable.  Eventually 
the  developers  hope  the  cost  of 
the  process  will  be  lowered  to 


San  Jose,  Calif,  ing  for  a  chaplain’s  position. 

In  his  wallet  next  to  his  press  His  ordination  papers  are 
card  San  Jose  News  reporter  legal  in  California  and  many 
Rick  Carroll  carries  a  card  other  states  because  of  a  law 
identifying  himself  as  an  or-  that  prohibits  state  authorities 
dained  minister  of  God.  from  regrulating  qualifications 

“I  can  marry  young  lovers,  for  the  ministry, 
bury  the  dead,  save  sinners,  con-  A  mail-order  minister  not  only 
vert  the  willing,  take  up  a  collec-  can  avoid  the  draft,  Carroll 
tion  and  bless  us  all,”  he  says,  wrote;  he  also  can  “pay  special 
Carroll,  26,  became  an  or-  income  tax  rates,  take  advantage 
daint'd  minister  in  the  fast-grow-  of  cheaper  hospital  and  hotel 
ing  California  divinity  cult  to  rates  and  ride  half-fare  on 
expose  how  youths  can  avoid  the  trains  and  planes.” 
draft  by  becoming  ministers  by  “It’s  a  lot  better  than  a  press 
mail.  card,”  Carroll  says. 

He  became  a  minister  “for  • 

the  price  of  a  six-cent  stamp 
and  the  time  it  takes  to  write  a 

letter.”  t^ouey  apj 

Then  he  wrote  a  first-person  , 

page-one  story  in  the  San  Jose  0X0ClltlV0 
News  which  flashed  across  the 
nation  and  around  the  world, 
was  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages  and  brought 
a  flood  of  mail  from  California  A  realignment 
to  New  York  and  as  far  away  as  responsibilities  ir 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  New  and  news  depar 
Zealand.  Honolulu,  Star-Bi 

The  State  Attorney  General’s  nounced  by  Por 
office  arrested  Kirby  J.  Hensley  publisher, 
of  Modesto  on  a  charge  of  sell-  James  H.  Coue; 
ing  honorary  doctor  of  divinity  to  the  publisher 
degrees.  Bulletin  and  e: 

Hensley  who  has  ordained  president  of  Haw 
more  than  40,000  ministers  by  Agency,  Inc.,  wa 
mail  faces  a  jury  trial  in  May.  Bulletin  executive 
An  outraged  assemblyman  dition  to  his  oth 
called  upon  Selective  Service  Di-  ities. 
rector  Gen.  Lewis  Hershey  to  A.  A.  “Bud”  I 
conduct  a  full-scale  investigation  of  the  Star-Bull 
into  the  church.  tinue  in  his  preser 

“Don’t  cast  me  in  a  Pontius  expanded  duties 
Pilate  role,”  says  Carroll  who  editorial  writing 
thinks  the  ministry  gimmick  to  tion. 
beat  the  draft  is  as  absurd  as  Hobert  Duncan, 
the  draft  itself.  tor,  will  continut 

Carroll  didn’t  join  the  church  with  additional 
to  Ix'at  the  draft.  He  is  finance  making  him  resp 
clerk  in  an  Army  Reserve  school  further  developr 
unit  in  the  Bay  Area  but  he  pansion  of  activit 
•aid  he’s  thinking  about  apply-  ous  departments. 
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Cou0y  appoiiit0d 
0X00utiv0  0ditor 
of  Star-Bull0tin 

Honolulu 

A  realignment  of  executive 
responsibilities  in  the  editorial 
and  news  department  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Porter  Dickinson, 
publisher. 

James  H.  Couey  Jr.,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency,  Inc.,  was  named  Star- 
Bulletin  executive  editor  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  other  responsibil¬ 
ities. 

A.  A.  “Bud”  Smyser,  editor 
of  the  Star-Bulletin,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  his  present  position  with 
expanded  duties  in  the  field  of 
editorial  writing  and  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Hobert  Duncan,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  will  continue  in  that  post 
with  additional  responsibilities 
making  him  responsible  for  the 
further  development  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  activities  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments. 


Richard  Carroll 


that  of  the  stereo  metal  process 
now  in  use. 

Thus  far  in  testing  the  print¬ 
ing  plate  gives  a  high  quality 
reproduction  and  weighs  only 
one  pound,  in  contrast  to  45 
pounds  for  a  metal  plate. 

The  process  differs  from  the 
Letterflex  system  that  W.  R. 
Grace  Co.  and  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  have  brought 
out.  In  Letterflex,  the  plastic 
press  plate  contains  a  photo¬ 
graphic  image.  The  cost  is 
said  to  be  around  $5  per  plate. 


AP-Dow  Jones  report 
exeeutives  shifted 

Two  changes  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  staff  of  the  AP- 
Dow  Jones  Economic  Report. 

Anthony  Pearce,  European 
news  editor  since  the  service 
began  in  1967,  moved  up  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  sales  assistant 
to  Conrad  Fink  in  London. 

Robert  Muller,  also  with  AP- 
Dow  Jones  since  start-up, 
moved  up  to  news  editor  and 
thus  became  the  newsside’s  No. 
2  man  under  Managing  Editor 
Ray  Shaw. 


Ahlstrom  joins  Westchester 
papers  as  production  chief 


White  Plains,  N.Y. 

The  appointment  of  Richard 
A.  Ahlstrom  as  director  of  pro¬ 
duction  has  lieen  announced  by 
George  W.  Helm  Jr.,  president 
and  general  manager  of  West¬ 
chester  Rockland  Newspapers 
Inc.  (Gannett  Group). 

Ahlstrom,  who  will  assume 
his  new  duties  May  5,  is  man¬ 
ager  of  engineering  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

Ahlstrom,  43,  is  a  graduate 
of  Brooklyn  College  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  of  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  with  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  in  science  and 
printing  management.  He  joined 
the  Daily  News  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Carnegie  Tech  in 
June  1952,  starting  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the  pa¬ 
per’s  business  manager  and  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  in  proj- 
ject  work.  He  became  progres¬ 
sively  assistant  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  production  man¬ 
ager,  and,  in  1966  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  all  engineering  and 
planning  functions,  including 
plant  development  and  the  de¬ 
sign  of  facilities  and  equipment. 


Richard  Ahlstrom 

On  ACEJ  group 

Prof.  Neale  Copple,  director 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Journalism,  has  been 
elected  vicechairman  of  the  ac¬ 
crediting  committee  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism  (ACEJ).  He 
succeeds  Theodore  Peterson, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Com¬ 
munications  at  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  w’ho  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 


Newhall  presses  test 
of  tax  on  receipts 


By  Campbell  WatMon 

San  Francisco 

The  case  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  publisher  who  got  himself 
arrested  in  a  determined  protest 
against  a  business  tax  will  come 
before  the  municipal  court  here 
April  30. 

At  that  time,  Scott  Newhall, 
owner  and  publisher  of  two 
California  papers  and  president 
of  Newhall  Newspapers  Incorp¬ 
orated,  will  seek  a  writ  trans¬ 
ferring  his  case  to  the  California 
Superior  court. 

This  will  enable  him  to  appeal 
his  charges  that  the  application 
to  newspapers  of  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  city  and  county  levy  on 
gross  receipts  is  unconstitutional 
as  far  as  the  Supreme  Court, 
should  that  become  necessarj’,  he 
told  E&P. 

Acting  as  publisher 

Newhall  is  testing  the  new 
San  Francisco  levy  on  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  of  all  business  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  as  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  \etvfMU  Signal  and  the 
Satigiut  Enterprise.  He  said  this 
is  an  independent  action  that  is 
entirely  aside  from  his  post  here 
as  executive  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle, 

He  expressed  belief  such  a  tax 
when  applied  to  newspapers  to 
be  a  serious  burden  and  an 
abridgement  of  the  free  press, 
with  potential  importance  na¬ 
tionally. 

The  establishment  of  the  right 
to  tax  newspapers  at  one-half  or 
even  one-tenth  of  a  percent 
would  pro\'ide  the  right  to  tax 
at  50,  80  or  even  90  percent,  he 
explained. 

Levy  on  receipts 

This  is  not  an  income  tax  but  a 
receipts  tax,  applicable  even 
to  losing  properties,  Newhall 
underscored  in  pointing  out  his 
belief  publishers  in  general  do 
not  understand  the  potential. 

The  interpretation  he  received 
on  the  new  local  measure  in¬ 
dicates  it  would  apply  to  all 
California  newspapers  sold  in 
San  Francisco,  he  advised.  A 
special  clause  exempts  interstate 
papers. 

The  tax  would  be  small  in  his 
case,  as  he  sells  only  a  few 
copies  of  the  weeklies  here.  Yet 
it  would  be  based  on  a  gross  of 
some  $300,000  annually,  though 
his  papers  are  not  now  profi¬ 
table,  and  if  applied  by  every 
city  where  his  paper  is  sold  it 
would  become  a  very  difficult 


burden,  he  declared. 

Newhall  said  he  felt  so 
strongly  about  the  measure  he 
felt  he  had  to  do  something. 
First  he  wrote  Londo  Casassa, 
tax  collector,  concerning  an  ad¬ 
vice  received  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  tax  collector  auditor  ex¬ 
pressing  disagreement  with  the 
view  the  Newhall  papers  were 
covered  by  the  ordinance. 

Data  refused 

In  this  letter  the  publisher  de¬ 
clined  to  file  a  registration  form, 
refused  to  make  any  tax  pay¬ 
ment  whatsoever  under  the  or¬ 
dinance,  and  said  he  did  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  provide  any  tax  data 
pertinent  to  the  Signal  and  the 
Enterprise. 

This  position  was  taken  with 
the  conviction  that  the  press  is 
accorded  a  cloak  of  immunity 
against  a  license  tax  by  pro¬ 
visions  of  l)oth  the  Federal  and 
the  California  constitutions,  he 
advised. 

Newhall  descril)ed  his  stand 
as  a  willful  violation  of  the 
business  tax  ordinance  and 
stated  full  awareness  he  would 
be  held  liable  for  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  in  county  jail  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  for  each  of¬ 
fense; 

“I  am  quite  resigned  to 
spending  whatever  time  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  county  jail  rather 
than  permit  a  cherished  freedom, 
that  of  the  press,  to  be  infringed 
upon  by  means  of  a  license  tax,” 
he  stated. 

Newhall’s  move  to  surrender 
to  the  Sheriff  met  rebuff.  He  was 
told  the  district  attorney  would 
take  any  action  found  necessary. 

Citizen’s  arrest 

The  next  day  Newhall  went 
to  municipal  court  under  a 
citizen’s  arrest  procedure.  Then, 
at  his  hearing  April  3  his  case 
was  put  over  and  the  publisher 
was  released  on  his  own  re¬ 
cognizance. 

Payment  of  the  business  tax 
was  due  Dec.  31,  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  measure,  with  de¬ 
ferred  pajTnents  possible  to 
March  31.  NewhalTs  letter  was 
sent  on  the  latter  date. 

Plan  studied 

Newhall's  concern  over  the 
business  tax  has  been  mounting 
for  some  time.  He  asked  public 
officials  participating  in  a  Cali¬ 


fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  panel  for 
their  views  last  February.  The 
CNPA  took  no  action  on  the 
San  Francisco  ordinance. 

Meanwhile  a  proposal  to  ex¬ 
empt  newspapers,  magazines  and 
other  periodicals  has  continued 
under  debate  and  was  taken 
under  the  advisement  of  the 
Supeiwisors’  finance  committee 
March  26. 

Appearing  in  opposition  to  ex¬ 
emption  at  an  open  hearing  were 
Charles  C.  Moore,  attorney; 
Bruce  B.  Brugman,  editor  and 
publisher,  San  Francisco  Bay 


Guardian,  and  Jack  Bartalini, 
president.  Responsible  Merch¬ 
ants,  Property  Owners  and 
Tenants,  Inc. 

Moore,  who  represents  clienti 
in  antitrust  charges  against  tht 
Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  described  the  exemp¬ 
tion  as  special  interest  legisla¬ 
tion  proposed  by  powerful  po- 
litical  forces  in  a  municipal  elec¬ 
tion  year. 

Brugman  labelled  the  pro¬ 
posal  “a  tax  subsidy  for  mil¬ 
lionaire  crybabies”  and  said  tht 
metropolitan  dailies  were  monop¬ 
olists  and  pricefixers. 


10  advertisers  New  ad  suit 
sue  Tucson  papers  filed  in  S.F. 


Tucson  San  Francisco 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  Another  antitrust  suit  invoh- 
upholding  an  antitrust  judg-  ing  newspaper  advertising  rates 
ment  against  Tucson  News-  was  filed  in  federal  court  here 
papers  Inc.,  has  resulted  in  the  in  an  action  brought  by  three 
filing  of  a  damage  suit  by  10  ad-  former  officers  of  Weinstein’s 
vertisers  here.  Department  Store  and  its  sue- 

The  firms,  seeking  damages  to  cessor  company,  Isador  Wein- 
be  set  by  the  court,  contend  they  stein  Investment  Company, 
were  charged  “excessive”  rates  ^ 

for  display  advertising  m  the  Francisco  Chrmmk 

Tucson  Daily  Citizen  and  the  o  r>  •  c  • 

A  •  n  -I  San  Francisco  Examiner  ana 

PlaTntiffs"  are  “Best  Super-  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Print- 

market,  Super  City  Department  Court?Tucson®cai  LiLCthS 
Stores  of  Arizona,  Tire  Kinfir,  i.  i  -.i 

Del  Monte  Market  No.  2,  United  newspapers  are  charpd  witt 

Market  Inc.,  Dove  Land  &  De- 

velopment  Co.,  AMA  Super  monopolizing  business. 

Stores  Inc.,  Browse  Around  The  1965  newspaper  consoli- 
Stores  Inc.,  El  Grande  Markets,  dation  and  subsequent  switch  of 
and  AAMCO.  the  Examiner  to  the  morning 

Named  as  defendants  w’ere  the  field  was  followed  by  high,  ar- 
Star,  the  Citizen,  William  A.  bitrary  and  non-competitive  ad 
Small  Jr.,  and  TNI.  rates,  it  was  charged.  These, 

The  firms  complain  that  they  combined  with  the  loss  of  low- 

were  “deprived  of  the  benefit  of  cost  advertising  available  from 
free  competition”  as  a  result  of  the  old  San  Francisco  News-Call 
a  1940  agreement  between  the  Bulletin,  severely  damaged  the 
two  newspapers  which  the  Su-  department  store,  which  went 
preme  Court  held  to  be  illegal  out  of  business  in  1966,  the  ewn- 

price-fixing.  plaint  states. 

Jerry  Walker  Jr  joins  1 

Great  Northern  Paper  .  fl 

Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.  has  a 

joined  Great  Northern  Paper  1 

Company  as  assistant  to  the  di-  W  f 

rector  of  public  relations  and  ad-  ■  ’* 

vertising. 

Locat^  in  the  company’s  New 

York  office  at  522  Fifth  Avenue,  V  ^ 

he  will  be  responsible  for  editing  w  Jjpy 
Great  Northern’s  newsletter  and  ~  jit  ' 

maintaining  liaison  with  outside 

communication  services.  Since  - 

1964,  he  has  been  an  associate  y/ 

editor  with  Editor  &  Publisher, 
specializing  in  advertising  busi- 

ness  news  and  w'riting  a  weekly  i  ^ 

column,  “For  The  Record.”  A  B 

Prior  to  this,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  advertising  sales  staff  of 
the  New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.) 

Standard-Star. 

A  graduate  of  Spring  Hill  sides  in  Somerset  (N.  J.)  with 
College  in  Mobile,  Walker  re-  his  wife  and  their  four  children- 
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Adman  berates  comics  sections, 
suggests  updating  is  possible 


By  Don  Maley 


Myron  (Mike)  Slosberg,  vice- 
president  and  creative  super¬ 
visor  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  told 
a  gathering  of  newspaper  ed¬ 
itors,  syndicate  men,  writers  and 
cartoonists,  that  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  Sunday  color  comics 
are  sadly  lacking  in  appeal.  So 
much  so  that  “the  only  medium 
with  which  it  compares  favor¬ 
ably  is  matchbook  covers.” 

Slosberg,  trained  as  a  car¬ 
toonist  and  steeped  in  media, 
was  tapped  to  speak  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Comics 
Council  (March  27)  in  New 
York  City.  His  talk  w’as  billed; 
The  Sunday  comics  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  .  .  .  Some 
thoughts  after  13  years  in  the 
business,  2  weeks  of  intensive 
study  and  the  inborn  yet  mys¬ 
terious  ability  to  draw  Donald 
Duck  in  profile. 

Despite  the  rib-tickling  title, 
the  audience,  most  of  whom  earn 
their  livelihood  from  comics, 
didn’t  think  Sloslmrg’s  remarks 
were  very  funny.  Most  thought 
them  to  be  downright  depress¬ 
ing. 

The  bespectacled  adman  said 
he  “was  weaned  on  color  comics 
and  matured  in  an  electronic 
age,”  and  he  feels  that  “because 
of  electronics,  comics  will  never 
be  the  same.”  “But  maybe  that’s 
good,”  he  added.  “Maybe  the 
comics  are  ready  to  be  different 
because  if  progress  is  change 
then  sameness  is  atrophy  and 
death.” 


Myron  Slosberg 


favorites  such  as  soap  operas 
and  drama  shows  and  moved 
into  formulae  broadcasting  and 
added  fast  talking  disc  jockeys 
(who  blab  a  dozen  commercials 
per  minute).  “Last  year  radio 
revenue  hit  over  $l-billion.  This 
year  will  be  even  higher,”  Slos¬ 
berg  said. 


AdvertiM-r's  darling 


Diagnosing  some  of  the  ail¬ 
ments  plaguing  the  “funny 
pages,”  Slosberg  invited  his 
audience  to  “look  at  some  of  the 
facts.”  “In  the  early  1950*8,”  he 
related,  “color  comics  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  began  to  drop  like 
a  rock.  By  1963,  tv  had  pushed 
a  $20-million  business  into  a 
neat  little  $5-million  package.” 

Another  medium  that  found 
its  bottom  a  yawning  chasm  was 
radio.  “But  radio  fought  back. 
It  used  the  only  weapon  it  had,” 
he  said.  “The  only  weapon  any¬ 
one  has  when  it  must  fight  ob¬ 
solescence  and  progress  ...  it 
re<lefined  its  own  business.  Radio 
was  forced  not  to  be  the  same 
...  In  1950  radio  ad  revenue 
was  over  $60-million.  By  1963 
it  should  have  been  down  .  .  . 
but  it  wasn’t.  It  was  up  to  $789- 
million.” 


And  now  color  comics:  “Ad¬ 
vertising  for  this  medium,”  said 
Slosberg,  “began  in  1932.  And 
for  years  the  comics  were  the 
darlings  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  .  . .  They  accumulated  huge 
numbers  of  readers.  And  de¬ 
veloped  passionate  loyalties.  The 
comics  grew  like  Topsy,  feeding 
on  the  reality  of  the  times  or 
stretching  our  imaginations  with 
probes  into  the  future.  They  in¬ 
volved  us  very  deeply  and  this 
involvement  built  the  color  com¬ 
ics  into  an  advertising  medium.” 

Enter  television,  “By  1963  ad 
revenue  in  the  comics  sections 
had  dropped  to  where  it  had 
been  in  1936,”  he  said.  “But  they 
struggled  and  last  year  finally 
made  it  back  to  the  1950  level 
— about  $15-million.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  comics 
experts  “are  convinced  things 
are  groovy”  in  the  color  comics 
industry,  Slosberg  asked  his 
audience  if  “a  1950  level  of 
revenue”  was  good  enough  to 
satisfy  them  “in  1969?”  Are 
the  comics  really  healthy? — “Or 
is  the  blush  of  the  cheek  really 
the  flush  of  a  fever?” 


Radio  revamped,  dropped  old 
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fice  from  coast  to  coast.  “Of 
the  2,500  recipients,  approxi¬ 
mately  35%  (about  875  people) 
responded,”  he  reported. 

“Now  these  were  advertising 
people,”  he  pointed  out.  “Vice- 
presidents  and  creative  direc¬ 
tors,  secretaries  and  media  peo¬ 
ple  and  research  guys  and  art 
directors.  In  all,  the  people  who 
can  sell  your  product  or  not  de¬ 
pending  on  how  they  think  about 
you,  or  if  they  do,  in  fact,  think 
about  you  at  all.” 

Slosberg  said  his  survey  un¬ 
covered  these  facts: 

•  72%  stated  that  comics 
did  appear  in  their  newspa¬ 
per  and  77%  of  the  total 
who  answered  read  them 
with  varying  degrees  of 
regularity. 

•  Loyalty  to  the  comics 
was  quite  low  with  only 
20%  of  the  respondents 
claiming  that  they  would 
switch  papers  if  the  comics 
were  discontinued. 

When  questioning  admen  on 
the  viability  of  the  medium, 
Slosberg  found  that: 

•  When  compared  to  other 
advertising  mediums  color 
comics  “lost  hands  down 
to  tv,  radio,  newspapers  and 
outdoor  advertising.”  “The 
only  medium  with  which  it 
compares  favorably,”  he 
said,  “is  matchbook  covers 
with  about  47%  claiming 
that  comics  have  more  im¬ 
pact  and  an  additional  19% 
claiming  that  matchbooks 
and  comics  are  equal  in  im¬ 
pact.” 


Uncomplimentary  comments 


He  said  he  had  conducted  a 
personal  survey  with  a  question¬ 
naire  to  every  employee  of  his 
ad  agency  in  every  branch  of¬ 


Needlessly  commenting  that 
“these  are  devastating  figures,” 
Slosberg  divulged  a  critical  sub¬ 
fact  taken  from  his  survey: 

“When  asked  whether  color 
comics  were  a  good  or  bad  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  the  average 
age  of  the  respondents  who 
thought  it  was  a  good  medium 
was  37-years  old.  The  average 
age  of  those  saying  it  was  a  bad 
medium  was  29.  That  figure  to 
me  is  most  important.  By  next 
year  most  people  in  the  United 
States  will  be  27.7  or  under. 
Young  people  in  business  are  in 
line  positions.  Older  people  in 
staff  positions.  In  advertising, 
young,  line  people  create  and 
sell  ads.” 

A  few  in  the  audience  were 


visibly  uncomfortable  when 
Slosberg  read  a  few  sample 
comments  made  by  admen  when 
asked  what  they  thought  of  the 
Sunday  color  comics.  Some  an¬ 
swers  were: 

•  “With  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  toys,  I  can’t  think  of 
any  product  that  would  be 
taken  seriously  in  this  me¬ 
dium.”  (Age  30) 

•  “Usually  gimmicky  or 
bargain  items.”  (No  age) 

•  “Old-fashioned  and  cheap 
reproduction  and  stock  of 
paper  poor.”  (Age  37) 

•  “Only  for  low  class  prod¬ 
ucts.”  (Age  25) 

•  “I  just  ignore — the  ads 
are  usually  for  Woolworth 
sales.”  (Age  23) 

•  “It’s  a  junky  section — 
impression  of  product  ad¬ 
vertised  carries  same  im¬ 
pression.”  (Age  25) 

Slosberg  commented  that  he 

doesn’t  believe  these  figures  and 
opinions  would  differ  greatly 
from  agency  to  agency.  “In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  survey,”  he  said, 
“I  had  long  meetings  with  media 
and  research  men  as  well  as 
creative  guys  in  other  agencies 
and  even  with  the  editors  and 
writers  of  other  comics  media 
.  .  .  I  was  told  time  and  again 
that  color  comics  people  had 
little  dialogue  with  agencies  (as 
do  other  media)  to  find  out  what 
was  really  needed  or  what  was 
really  felt  about  their  medi¬ 
um.  .  .  . 

Circulation  medium 

“1  was  told  that  many  comics 
editors  make  decisions  about 
what  comics  to  run  as  if  they 
were  dealing  with  a  circulation 
medium  instead  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.” 

Slosberg  feels  that  many 
comic  strip  creators  “do  not  ap¬ 
proach  the  outer  limits  of  their 
imagination  and  abilities.”  And 
he  has  been  informed  that 
“sjTidicates  sometimes  take  the 
path  of  least  resistance  when  it 
comes  to  controversial  strips  or 
subject  matter.” 

“Advertising  agencies,”  he 
said,  “and  clients  are  changing 
their  methods  of  selection.  Less 
importance  is  being  placed  on 
total  audience  concept  and  more 
on  secondary  audience  .  .  .  I^ess 
importance  is  being  placed  on 
just  numbers  and  more  on  edi¬ 
torial  atmosphere  and  involve¬ 
ment  levels.” 

“Color  comics  don’t  give  a 
damn  who  they  reach  but  you 
pay  for  everyone,”  summed  up 
Slosberg  in  repeating  a  remark 
once  told  him.  “This  philosophy 
of  mass  appeal  without  regard 
to  a  market  segment  runs  across 
the  grain  of  current  marketing 
thinking  .  .  .  which  takes  the 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Comics  berated 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


attitude  of  divide  and  conquer 
as  their  strategy.” 

“To  reach  everyone  is  a  waste 
and  in  our  new  electronic  tech¬ 
nology  waste  is  not  necessary 
.  .  .  Magazines  are  breaking 
their  collective  necks  trying  to 
give  small  geographic  segments 
to  their  vertical  publications 
while  the  Sunday  comics  are  still 
yelling  about  numbers,”  he  said. 

Black  isn’t  beautiful 

Painting  the  already  black 
picture  in  wall-to-wall  ebony, 
Slosberg  said  he  doesn’t  feel 
Sunday  color  comics  contain  “in¬ 
volving  material  into  which  I 
would  want  a  client  of  mine  to 
place  his  ad.”  “With  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,”  he  added,  “the  color 
comics  make  jokes  or  sprout 
dialogue  based  on  a  life  that  no 
longer  exists  and  one  which  most 
readers  do  not  remember  or  have 
never  known  or  just  don’t  care 
about.” 

Because  ad  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  virtually  concerned 
about  how  their  products  look 
“fantastic  care  is  given  to  art 
work  for  an  ad  and  then  equal 
care  in  the  making  of  plates.” 
The  hi-fi  or  pre-print  ad  was 
created  which  “allowed  adver¬ 
tisers  who  would  not  normally 
be  in  newspapers  to  be  there  and 
with  the  very  finest  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  And  yet  the  color 
comics  expect  advertisers  and 
agencies  to  put  up  with  muddy, 
out  of  register,  course  archaic 
reproduction.”  Advertising  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  “vain  as  hell  about 
their  efforts,”  figure  they  “would 
rather  have  a  great  looking  ad 
in  a  poor  magazine  than  be  in 
a  color  comic  a  half-inch  out  of 
register.” 

“Color  comics  must  become  a 
showcase,”  admonished  Slos¬ 
berg.  “There  has  to  be  a  sense 
of  pride  in  the  creation  of  an 
ad  for  color  comics.  That  prob¬ 
lem  of  reproduction  alone — if 
solved — can  put  color  comics 
back  in  business.  But  it  must  be 
a  substantial  change — not  just 
a  token  gesture.  If  you  can  print 
comics  in  the  paper  the  way  you 
print  them  for  your  promotion¬ 
al  pieces — that  would  do  it.” 

Because  “electronics  has  in¬ 
volved  us  in  everything  and  has 
involved  everything  with  us,” 
Slosberg  feels  that  “the  color 
comics  must  once  again  begin 
to  reflect  social  change.” 

“Some  readers  will  be  lost,” 
he  said.  “Some  papers  will  drop 
strips  but  in  the  end  the  ‘bleed¬ 
ing’  will  be  of  great  benefit  .  .  . 
The  Depression/bred  ‘Blondie’ — 
a  poor,  dumb  flapper.  The 


Capone-era  found  ‘Dick  Tracy’ 

.  .  .  Yet  the  60’s  have  given  lit¬ 
tle  nourishment  to  the  Sunday 
comics.  There  is  student  unrest, 
drug  addiction,  police  brutality 
and  brutality  toward  police, 
campus  riots,  political  upheaval 
and  a  new  morality  ...  So  little 
of  which  has  been  reflected  in 
the  folk  medium  of  the  comics.” 

Slosberg  declared  the  comics 
“must  be  more  than  a  blob  of 
color  at  which  a  bored,  neurotic 
reader  stops  to  catch  his  breath 
from  the  horror  of  the  front 
page  or  the  semantic  jungle  of 
the  editorial  page  .  .  .  The  color 
comics  must  become  a  place  to 
go  to.  For  satire,  for  humor,  for 
contemporary  thought  that  can 
neutralize  despair  by  putting 
the  problem  of  today  (or  what 
may  come  tomorrow)  into 
proper  perspective  ,  .  .  Color 
comics  can  not  prosper  on  trite, 
trivial  nonsense.” 


semble  ad  I  would  have  taken 
up  stamp  collecting,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

“Now  it  is  up  to  you,”  he  told 
the  audience,  “the  artists,  the 
editors  and  the  syndicates  to 
save  the  color  comics.  Not  just 
because  I  think  it’s  worth  sav¬ 
ing  .  .  .  which  it  is.  But  because 
by  saving  the  comics  you  will 
probably  all  become  very  rich 


Project  VI  tells 
much  on  reaction 


to  advertising 


Southam  Press  buys 
Prince  Geoi^e  Citizen 


Broken  dream 


In  closing  his  talk,  Slosberg, 
who  as  a  boy  dreamed  of  some¬ 
day  becoming  a  cartoonist,  “im¬ 
agined  something  more  for  my 
hero  medium  than  it  is  today.” 
Something  more  “meaningful 
and  pertinent.”  Something 
“more  revered  and  more  need¬ 
ed.”  “Had  I  known  that  the 
comics  would  become  the  back¬ 
side  of  a  $150  livingroom  en- 


PRINCE  GEORGE,  B.G. 

Southam  Press  Ltd.  has  ac¬ 
quired  its  second  British  Colum¬ 
bia  newspaper  and  the  11th  pa¬ 
per  in  its  national  group  with 
the  purchase  of  the  Citizen. 

The  transaction  was  announced 
by  W.  B.  Milner,  controlling 
shareholder  of  Northwest  Publi¬ 
cations,  owners  of  The  Citizen, 
a  daily  newspaper,  and  St.  Clair 
Balfour,  president  of  Southam 
Press,  Toronto, 


Beg  your  pardon 

A  story  in  E&P  (March  29) 
incorrectly  reported  that  Walter 
C.  Dunbar  Jr.  had  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Enterprise 
Publishing  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
He  was  named  treasurer. 


Linage  leaders -1st  two  months 


1969 

Morning 

Los  Angolas  Timas  .  10. 

Miami  Harold  .  t, 

Washington  Post  .  7, 

Chicago,  Tribuna  .  7, 

Now  York  Timas  .  6, 

San  Joso  Marcury  .  k 

Houston  Post  .  S 

Santa  Ana  Ragistar  .  5 

Now  Orlaans  Timas-Picayuna  ..  5. 
Phoanix  Rapublic  .  5, 


1968 


458,444 

.073,887 

.444,245 

,44?,745 

,857,435 

,524,017 

,872,482 

,827,444 

,435,184 

,547,378 


Morning 

Los  Angalas  Timas  .  10, 

Miami  Harold  .  8. 

Wadtington  Post  .  7, 

Naw  York  Timas  .  4, 

Chicago  Tribuno  .  4. 

San  Josa  Marcury  .  4, 

Naw  Orlaans  Timas-Picayuna  ..  5, 

Dallas  Naws  .  5 

Phoanix  Rapublic  .  5 

Houston  Post  .  5 


,021,808 

,345,455 

.555,715 

,744,370 

.844,344 

,427,484 

1,541,707 

,424,704 

.375,800 

,277,747 


Evening 

Fort  Laudardala  Naws  .  7, 

Houston  Chronicia  .  4, 

San  Josa  Naws  .  4, 

Toronto  Star  .  5, 

Atlanta  Journal  .  5, 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  5 

Santa  Ana  Ragistar  .  5. 

Dallas  Timas-Harald  .  5, 

Montraal  La  Prassa  .  5, 

Minnaapolis  Star  .  5 


070,738 

,878,274 

548,773 

,778,104 

,704,370 

.881,084 

,827,444 

.801,552 

,723,571 

547,141 


I  Evening 

Houston  Chronicia  .  4, 

San  Josa  Naws  .  4, 

Fort  Laudardala  Naws  .  4, 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  4, 

Dallas  Timas-Harald  .  5, 

Toronto  Star  .  5, 

Minnaapolis  Star  .  5, 

Montraal  la  Prassa  .  5, 

Clavaland  Prass  .  5, 

Atlanta  Journal  .  5, 


404,M7 
381,334 
217,727 
,120,420 
,541 ,278 
.474,032 
,408,474 
,404.458 
,378,058 
,374,145 


Besides  producing  new  evi-  i 
dence  of  the  potency  of  the  news¬ 
paper  medium,  the  advertising 
research  study  Project  VI  in¬ 
dicates  that  certain  ads  are  con¬ 
sistently  ahead  of  others  in 
spuiring  buying  actions  and 
plana  to  buy. 

The  research  project  is  the 
sixth  to  be  financed  in  behalf  of 
newspapers  by  the  seven  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  companies  that 
make  up  the  Newspaper  Infer 
mation  Committee. 

Findings  are  still  tentative. 
Computer  processing  has  only 
recently  been  completed.  Still  to 
be  done  is  much  of  the  analysis 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  items 
of  data  collected  in  2,400  ex¬ 
tended  consumer  interviews  in 
six  typical  markets. 

However,  the  examples  of  re¬ 
action  to  ads  in  the  Project  VI 
material  may  tell  more  than  u 
now  known  about  the  role  of  ad 
content. 

Some  results  should  be  avail¬ 
able  in  time  for  the  April  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  which  is  advising 
NIC  on  the  project.  Completion 
and  publication  are  expected  in 
May  or  June.  Bureau  officials 
said  the  study  has  proved  to  be 
most  complex  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  inquiries 
of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  in 
behalf  of  advertisers. 

The  interviews  followed  spe¬ 
cial  test  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  which  were  home-delivered 
to  one  seg^ment  of  the  readership 
while  another  segment  received 
copies  without  the  test  ads.  In 
this  way,  a  cross-section  of  buy 
ing  and  purchase-planning  be¬ 
havior  was  obtain^,  taking  in 
those  exposed  to  the  test  ads  and 
those  who  could  not  have  seen 
them. 


Sunday 

Lot  Angulut  Timut  .  4 

Nuw  York  Timas  .  4 

Miami  Harald  .  3 

Philadalphia  Inquirar  .  3. 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  3, 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  3 

Naw  York  Naws  .  3 

Boston  Globa  .  3 

Washington  Pott  .  2 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  .  2 


477,774 

,341,747 

751,420 

,814,474 

.547,245 

.224,740 

205,772 

.140,178 

.744,274 

,741,773 


Sunday 

Naw  York  Timas  .  4,142,455 

Los  Angalas  Timas  .  5,704,111 

Philadalphia  Inquirar  .  3,423,577 

Naw  York  Naws  .  3,414,433 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  3,375,223 

Miami  Harald  .  3,2W,I47 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  2,785,523 

Boston  Globa  .  2,784,554 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  .  2,717,577 

Washington  Post  .  2,770,551 


Firm  gets  ad  rights 
on  arena  scoreboard 


Six  and  Savan-Day  Totals 


Six  and  Savan-Day  Totals 


Los  Angalas  Timas  MS  .  14,734,220 

Naw  York  Timas  MS  .  13,221,202 

Miami  Harald  MS  .  13,025,507 

Chicago  Tribuna  MS  .  10,777,170 

Washington  Post  MS  .  10,430,541 

Fort  Uudardala  Naws  ES  .  7.241,547 

Houston  Chronicia  ES  .  7,257,287 

Milwaukaa  Journal  ES  .  7,107,824 

San  Josa  Marcury  5  Marcury- 

Nawt  MS  .  8,548,411 

Minnaapolis  Star  5  Tribuna  ES.  8,334,815 


Lot  Angalas  Timas  MS  .  15,725,717 

Naw  York  Timas  MS  .  13,107,08 

Miami  Harald  MS  .  11,454,822 

Washington  Pott  MS  .  10,3^,244 

Chicago  Tribuna  MS  .  10,241,587 

Milwaukaa  Journal  ES  .  7,104,143 

Houston  Chronicia  ES  .  8,517,158 

San  Josa  Marcury  5  Marcury. 

Naws  MS  .  8,301,831 

Fort  Laudardala  Naws  ES  .  8,282,172 

Minnaapolis  Star  5  Tribuno  ES..  8,088,344 
Sourco:  Madia  Racordt 


Salt  Lake  Cm 

The  Salt  Palace  board  of  dl 
rectors  has  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  KSL,  Inc.-Deseret 
News  Publishing  Co.,  to  finance 
a  $168,000  scoreboard-message 
center  for  the  arena,  giving  -sole 
advertising  booking  rights  and 
discretion  to  the  two  firms. 

Under  the  agreement,  KSL- 
Deseret  News  will  donate  $26,- 
000  toward  the  computerized 
system,  then  will  amortize  the 
remaining  $133,000  through  ad 
vertising  placed  on  the  special 
equipment  for  the  entertain 
ment-convention  center. 
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Little  effect  on  newspapers 

P.O.  rule  on  size 
of  ads  protested 


Washington 

A  proposed  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  rule  that  would  re¬ 
quire  that  a  page  of  advertising 
be  no  smaller  than  the  regular 
pages  of  the  publication  of 
which  it  is  a  part  is  expected 
to  have  little  or  no  effect  upon 
newspapers,  in  the  opinion  of 
officials  of  the  Department.  Pub¬ 
lications  that  will  be  hit  hardest 
are  the  magazines. 

Notice  of  the  proposed  rule 
making  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  March  8. 
Interested  persons  were  given 
30  days  in  which  to  submit 
opinions  and  arguments  con¬ 
cerning  the  proposal.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Register  of  April  2,  how¬ 
ever,  carried  a  notice  of  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  time  for  filing  com¬ 
ments  to  July  8.  That  notice  also 
disclosed  that  the  rule,  if  finally 
adopted,  would  not  become  ef¬ 
fective  until  January  1,  1970. 

The  proposed  rule  is  aimed 
primarily  at  the  practice  of  in¬ 
serting  advertisements  in  the 
form  of  bind-in  cards.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
mcMt  is  that  such  cards  are  not 
entitled  to  second  class  postal 
rates. 

That  issue  was  raised  in  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Senate  and 
House  Post  Office  Committees 
last  year,  when  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  accused  of  not 
enforcing  the  law.  The  pro¬ 
posed  rule  is  intended  to  correct 
that  situation. 

The  section  of  the  proposed 
rule  dealing  with  advertising 
reads: 

“Pages  of  advertisements  may 
not  be  smaller  than  the  size  of 
the  regular  pages  of  the  copy, 
part,  section,  or  supplement  in 
which  they  are  carried.  Coupons 
or  application  order  forms  may 
not  occupy  more  than  the  upper 
or  lower  one-half  of  the  pages 
or  advertisements.” 

The  predominant  opinion  in 
magazine  publishing  circles  is 
that  such  a  regulation  would 
apply  to  bind-in  cards,  coupons, 
order-form  inserts  and  booklet 
inserts.  Newspapers,  daily  or 
weekly,  would  not  be  effected 
so  far  as  their  regular  pages 
are  concerned  but  only  as  the 
regulation  applies  to  supple¬ 
ments.  Such  publications,  or 
magazine  supplements  produced 
by  the  newspaper,  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  conform  to  the  regu¬ 
lation. 


In  appraising  the  potential 
effect  of  the  proposed  rule  on 
newspapers,  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  points  out  that  for 
daily  papers  at  least,  the  bulk 
of  their  circulation  is  distributed 
by  carriers  or  trucks,  not 
through  the  mails.  The  Post  Of¬ 
fice  has  jurisdiction  only  over 
matter  that  is  mailed,  hence  if 
a  newspaper  inserted  advertise¬ 
ments  smaller  than  its  regular 
page  size  in  copies  the  carrier 
drops  at  the  subscriber’s  front 
door,  no  violation  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  would  be  involved. 

In  view  of  the  regulation’s 
limited  effect  upon  newspapers 
the  Post  Office  Department  does 
not  anticipate  a  flood  of  objec¬ 
tions  from  either  the  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper  field.  To  date, 
none  has  been  received. 

Adverse  comments  already 
are  pouring  in,  however,  from 
magazines,  including  trade  pub¬ 
lications  and  those  of  general 
circulation.  One  contention  is 
that  the  postal  laws  do  not  re¬ 
quire  all  pages  of  a  second  class 
publication  to  be  the  same  size, 
hence  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  is  exceeding  its  authority. 
A  1939  decision  of  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Post  Office  Department 
held  that  the  Department  had 
no  authority  to  rejfulate  the 
sizes  of  pages  of  second  class 
matter  but  this  was  overruled 
by  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  last  November  and 
the  proposed  rule  is  premised 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
within  the  legal  powers  of  the 
Department. 

'The  second  class  statute  says 
that  the  publication  must  be 
composed  of  “printed  sheets” 
but  does  not  say  that  the  sheets 
shall  be  the  same  size.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  however,  is  that  “cards” 
are  not  printed  sheets  and 
therefore  it  has  authority  to 
exclude  them  from  second  class 
matter. 

Protests  from  advertisers  also 
have  reached  the  Department. 
Their  principal  contention  is 
that  the  inserts  of  different 
page  size  do  not  cause  the  Post 
Office  Department  additional 
damage  or  expense  but  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  costs  are  increased  if 
he  has  to  prepare  duplicate 
plates  if  he  wants  to  run  an 
advertisement  he  has  prepared 
for  a  publication  of  one  size  in 
a  publication  of  a  different  size. 


Cuneo  gets  contract 
for  Times  Almanac 

Cuneo  Press  Inc.,  of  Chicago, 
announced  that  it  has  signed  a 
five-year  agreement  to  print  The 
New  York  Times  Almanac,  a 
new  venture  for  the  newspaper. 

Ivan  Veit,  vicepresident  for 
development,  signed  the  docu¬ 
ment  for  the  Times. 

“The  first  edition  of  The  Al¬ 
manac  is  planned  for  issue  in 
early  1970.  Production  will  be 
handled  by  Cuneo  at  its  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass  plant. 

Seymour  Kurtz,  editor  of  the 
almanac,  said  no  definite  target 
date  for  publication  had  been 
set. 


Abitibi  Co.  appoints 
Rosier  for  newsprint 

Toronto 

J.  T.  Bell,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Abitibi  Paper 
Company  Ltd.,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  C.  H.  Rosier 
as  executive  vicepresident,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Newsprint  & 
Pulp  Division  of  the  company 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Rosier  was  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident.  Corporate 
Affairs. 


Student  Weekly  will 
accept  advertising 

The  New  York  Times  Student 
Weekly,  a  newspaper  for  teen¬ 
agers,  will  carry  advertising 
starting  in  September.  Guaran¬ 
teed  circulation  will  be  400,000. 
A  full  page,  200  lines  deep  by 
5  columns  wide,  will  cost  $2,- 
000.  Open  rates  will  be  $2.50 
per  line;  minimum  space,  200 
lines. 

In  less  than  two  years,  the 
Student  Weekly  has  achieved  a 
national  circulation,  75  per  cent 
of  which  is  outside  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Seven 
thousand  teachers,  in  all  50 
states,  are  using  the  Student 
Weekly  in  their  classrooms. 

Student  Weekly,  in  tabloid 
format,  is  prepared  by  its  own 
staff  and  published  30  weeks  of 
the  school  year.  Its  news  source 
is  the  New  York  Times. 

• 

Coif  names  editor 

Max  Brown  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  editor  of  Golf 
Magazine,  after  serving  as  tech¬ 
nical  editor  for  the  past  two 
years.  He  was  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Geneva  (Ohio) 
Free  Press.  He  received  a  golf 
scholarship  to  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  was  a  member  of  the 
varsity  team. 


represented  by 
SHANNON  &  CULLEN,  Inc. 


Who  is  the  most 
important . . . 

the  team's  big  flashy  star  .  .  .  i 
the  flighty  effective  little  coach? 


Actually  they  are  equally  impor¬ 
tant  although  different.  Be  careful 
not  to  sell  the  little  guy  short. 

You  see,  in  some  ways  we’re  a 
lot  like  him,  effectively  covering  a 
smaller  market  that  just  can't  be 
reached  any  other  way.  Smaller  than 
the  star,  but  in  this  market  of  S.  E. 
Kansas,  we're  the  giant. 

Here,  almost  14,000  families 
count  on  the  Headlight-Sun  as  their 
daily  newspaper. 


a  Stauffer  Pubficofions  Newspaper 

pttHburg 

Sirring  S.E.  Kanui  with  a  daily  niwtpapir 
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How  to  make  advertising  less  costly 

Too  many  clients  blamed 
for  spoiling  creative  copy 


couragement  of  “mutual  respect 
and  understanding.” 

Helping  with  the  survey  were 
Paul  W.  Moseley,  vicepresi  lent 
of  advertising,  Pepsico,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  AN.4  advertising 
management  committee;  John 
Monsarrat,  group  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  J.  Walter  ( 
Thompson  Co.;  John  E.  Hart-  I 
man  assistant  to  the  director  i 


.\s  advertising  hills  grow 
bigger  and  bigger,  the  logical 
question  for  advertisers  to  ask 
themselves  and  each  other  would 
be  how  to  get  more  value  out  of 
the  dollar  spent. 

This  was  precisely  what  took 
place  when  members  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  management  committee 
of  the  .Association  of  National 
.Advertisers  l)egan  thinking 
about  the  rising  cost  problem 
in  their  business  in  196.5.  The 
management  consultant  firm  of 
Booz,  .Allen  &  Hamilton  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  basis  of  a  subse¬ 
quent  surv'ey  that  “outstanding 
advertising  can  provide  up  to 
19  times  the  selling  power  of 
poor  or  mediocre  copy.” 

So  how  to  get  better  copy — 
more  effective  advertising — l)e- 
came  the  question. 

In  an  effort  to  discover  an 
answer,  ANA’s  committee  with 
H.  Copland  Robinson  Jr.,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  new 
product  development  for  Liggett 
&  Myers,  as  project  director  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  circulating  a  12- 

ABITIBI  APPOINTMENT 


C.  H.  ROSIER 


T.  J.  Bell,  President  and  Chief 
ExecutiveOfticerof  Abitibi  Paper 
Company  Ltd.  announces  the 
followingchange  in  responsibility 
within  the  organization.  C.  H. 
Rosier  to  be  Executive  Vice- 
President,  responsible  for  the 
Newsprint  &  Pulp  Division  of 
the  company  both  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Rosier 
was  formerly  Executive  Vice- 
President  Corporate  Affairs, 
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page  questionnaire  last  .August 
and  Septemlier  among  520 
meml>ers.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  .American  .Association 
of  .Advertising  .Agencies  (151 
meml)ers)  and  Booz,  .Allen  & 
Hamilton,  the  questions  were 
designed  to  draw  answers  from 
agencies  and  companies  about 
the  quality  of  their  advertising 
and  the  methods  employed  in 
getting  the  approval  of  specific 
ad  ideas. 

Creative  prcM'e»>s 

The  finding  was  that  improve¬ 
ment  can  lx?  had  from  “The  De¬ 
velopment  and  .Approval  of  Cre¬ 
ative  Work”.  The  formula  is 
also  the  title  of  a  110-page  Iwok, 
which  was  presented  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  .April  2  at  an  AN.A  workshop 
in  New  York. 

The  lK)ok  opens  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “Superior  creative 
work  . .  .  can  improve  the  selling 
effectiveness  of  a  company’s  ad¬ 
vertising  by  1,000  percent  or 
more — without  six^nding  one 
cent  more  for  m^ia.”  Almost 
anybody  spending  money  on  ad¬ 
vertising  would  want  to  read 
on  after  that,  but  the  accom¬ 
plishment  is  not  ea.sy,  according 
to  the  summary  conclusions  of 
the  questionnaire  survey. 

The  .book  states  that  “The 
creative  dev’elopment  and  ap¬ 
proval  process  is  a  very  complex 
operation.  The  fact  that  the  272 
advertising  and  marketing  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  responded  to  this 
AN.A  questionnaire  listed  1,466 
different  people  who  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  process  in  their 
own  organizations  supports  this 
statement.” 

The  survey  named  seven  prime 
problem  areas  to  be  overcome. 
They  were : 

The  development  and  use  of 
creative  strategy. 

The  numlx?r  and  desired  kind 
of  people  involved  in  the  creative 
approval  process. 

The  qualifications  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  agency. 

The  frequency  of  revision  and 
rejection  of  agency  work. 

The  use  of  research  in  guid¬ 
ing  and  evaluating  creativity. 

Training  for  creative  sensi¬ 
tivity. 

Liaison  between  company  and 
agency. 

The  committee  agreed  and  the 
booklet  states  that  creative 
strategy  is  “based  on  thorough 


knowledge  and  understanding  of 
customer  needs  and  attitudes 
tempered  with  creative  insight 
and  inspiration.  It  is  designed  to 
give  consistency  of  direction  to 
both  advertiser  and  agency  in 
developing  and  appraising  cre¬ 
ative  executions  submitted  by  the 
agency.” 

In  other  words,  it  has  to  be  a 
goo<l  idea.  And  the  climate  must 
be  right  for  the  idea  to  hatch. 

As  for  the  second  problem,  the 
committee  finds  that  too  many 
people  are  involved — that  a  com¬ 
pany  “has  too  many  layers  of 
approval,”  or  that  the  man  at 
the  top  “lacks  creative  sensi¬ 
tivity,”  and  that  the  clients  w-ere 
“more  to  blame  than  agencies” 
when  advertising  goes  sour. 

.As  for  qualifications  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  the  committee  felt  that 
agencies  should  give  increasing 
attention  to  “creative  (]ualifica- 
tions  of  the  account  group, 
establishment  of  objective  stand¬ 
ards  for  judging  creative  work,” 
and  should  open  the  channels  of 
communication  with  clients. 

In  revision  and  rejection  of 
agency  work,  the  feeling  was 
that  “far  too  much  time  and 
effort  are  wasted  because  of  the 
revisions  that  do  occur,  whether 
major  or  not.”  Too  many  people 
want  to  dot  too  many  I’s  and 
cross  too  many  T’s. 

Belter  training 

The  committee  felt  that  re¬ 
search  would  lead  to  lx*tter  pro¬ 
ductivity,,  and  that  “ways  need  to 
be  found  to  accomplish  these  im¬ 
provements.” 

It  saw  a  great  need  “to  pro¬ 
vide  better  creative  training — 
either  in  schools  or  on  the  job — 
than  now  seems  to  be  available,” 
.And  the  committee  “Ix^lieves  that 
better  communication  (lx»tween 
agency  and  company)  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  more  effective  advertising 
is  to  be  achieved”.  In  this  area, 
it  saw  the  need  for  the  en- 


A<1  agency  in  Alai^ka 

Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc,  has  ac¬ 
quired  Kay  Guthrie  and  As¬ 
sociates  in  .Anchorage,  thereby 
making  L&N  the  fir.st  national 
advertising  agency  to  e.stablish 
an  office  in  Ala.ska.  Kay  Guthrie 
becomes  a  vicepresident  of  Len¬ 
nen  &  Newell/Pacific,  L&N’s 
Western  Divi.sion,  and  general 
manager  of  the  Anchorage  office. 


of  marketing  communications,  | 
W’estinghouse  Electric  Corp.;  | 
James  F.  Pomroy,  vicepresident 
Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton;  J.  j 
William  Free,  president  F.  Wil-  \ 
liam  Free  &  Co.;  Martin  L.  L 
Smith,  of  Smith,  Greenland  Co.  F 
and  Norman  B.  Norman,  chair-  ; 
man,  Norman  Craig  &  Kuminel,  I 
Inc.  f 

Thompson  agency  ’ 

plans  stock  offering 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  | 
announced  that  it  had  filed  a  t 
registration  statement  with  the  | 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com-  ] 
mission  for  the  purpose  of  mak-  ' 
ing  a  public  offering  of  its  cap¬ 
ital  stock. 

The  offering  of  approxi¬ 
mately  750,000  shares  will  be 
undenvritten  by  a  group  of  in¬ 
vestment  firms  managed  by  Mor¬ 
gan  Stanley  &  Co.  Of  this 
amount,  350,000  shares  will  lx 
sold  by  the  company  to  raise 
new  equity,  and  the  remainder 
will  l)e  sold  by  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  Profit-Shar¬ 
ing  Trust  and  other  stock-  ' 
holders.  After  the  offering,  there  | 
will  l>e  a  total  of  approximately  I 
2,700,000  shares  outstanding. 

The  prospectus  states  that  the  I 
company’s  president,  Dan  Sey¬ 
mour,  plans  to  sell  25,000  shares 
of  common.  He  also  holds  100,-  1 
000  shares  of  Class  B  stock.  His 
remuneration  for  last  year  was  i 
shown  to  be  $125,000  salary  and 
fees,  $50,000  bonus,  $35,000  de¬ 
ferred  compensation,  and  $31,- 
000  retirement  plan  contribution. 

Thompson  had  billings  amount¬ 
ing  to  $637  million  in  1968  and 
net  income  of  $5.4  million  on 
commissions  and  fees  of  $92.6 
million. 

• 

Jack  P.  Gabriel  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Dailey  &  Associates  in 
Los  Angeles  as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  account  executive. 

*  *  * 

Verne  F.  Kelley  has  joined 
Daniel  J.  Edelman  Inc.,  as  a 
vicepresident.  He  was  corporate 
vicepresident  of  public  relations 
and  advertising  for  10  years 

with  the  Greyhound  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Ed  O’Connor,  former  nipht 

manager  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national’s  bureau  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  has  joined  Wolcott,  Carl¬ 
son  &  Co. 
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Heart-to-heart  talk 
about  Woman  Power 

By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


By  my  reckoning,  women  sell, 
handle  or  process  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Classified  adver¬ 
tising  volume  in  newspapers,  yet 
most  of  the  talking  about  it  is 
done  by  men. 

For  an  inside  view  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  that  are 
normal  happenings  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  salesroom,  the  following 
is  part  of  what  Gene  Lowe,  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent  phone  room  super¬ 
visor,  told  her  colleagues  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  Chicago: 

“We  have  24  phone  room  Ad- 
Visors,  3  detail  people,  and  a  gal 
who  does  the  detail  jobs,  keeps 
schedules  straight  and  does  some 
initial  training  on  mechanics. 

“Our  phone  room  is  highly 
sales  oriented.  We  have  two 
mail-away  editions  a  year — in 
the  Spring  and  Fall — and  we  be¬ 
gin  selling  them  2V^  months  be¬ 
fore  deadline.  Between  these 
mailaways  we  have  other  fea¬ 
tures,  all  sold,  such  as  Mothers 
Day  when  we  sell  a  page  of  3- 
line  greetings,  Labor  Day  (Your 
Car,  Your  Life),  National  Res¬ 
taurant  month  (2  columns,  more 
or  less,  of  liners  that  run  for  a 
month),  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  greetings  (1200  inches 
this  year).  Real  Estate  features 
that  we  work  with  Outside  Sales 
on  such  as  Liftout  Tab,  Home¬ 
stead  Exemption,  Homes  Near 
Schools  (just  before  schools 
open). 

“I  am  not  speaking  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  what  the  perfect 
supervisor  ought  to  be.  Frankly, 
I  don’t  think  there  is  a  perfect 
supervisor  anywhere.  Supervis¬ 
ors  are  human  beings  and  they 
react  to  various  situations  and 
pressures  as  such.  But  we  have 
been  given  the  advantage  of 
management  training  and  we 
would  hope  that  we  have  grown 
and  learned  as  we  worked  and 
now  we  are  equipped  to  teach, 
to  develop  whatever  skills  are 
brought  to  us.  We  must  be  ob¬ 
jective,  fair,  patient,  knowledge¬ 
able  . probably  what  we  are 

is  a  combination  of  all  these 
things  some  of  the  time ! 

After  the  interview 

“When  we  hire  a  woman  for 
a  job  in  Classified  we  have  the 
benefit  of  the  tests  which  have 
indicated  that  she  has  what  it 


takes  to  be  good  at  this  job — 
she’s  smart,  she  can  spell  and 
type,  has  good  verbal  skills,  a 
high  persuasive  interest  and  lots 
of  energy.  In  short,  she  looks 
great! 

“Perhaps  she  does  well  in  the 
early  stages,  but  then  something 
happens  and  she  begins  to  fizzle 
out.  You  may  discover  a  per¬ 
sonality  problem  that  wasn’t  ap¬ 
parent  when  you  interviewed 
her,  or  the  interest  you  want 
isn’t  there,  or  you  realize  that 
she  just  isn’t  relating  to  you 
and/or  the  job.  What  happened? 

“If  this  girl  is  failing,  you 
can’t  help  but  feel  that  you’re 
a  part  of  her  failure — as  the 
supervisor  you’re  supposed  to 
motivate  and  inspire.  Nobody 
can  be  inspirational  all  of  the 
time,  of  course,  but  we’d  better 
try  because  the  truth  is  that 
nothing  is  more  important  to  us 
than  giving  these  girls  every¬ 
thing  we  can  because  we  won’t 
get  the  job  we  want  unless  w’e 
do. 

“What  about  the  potential  of 
the  girl  we  liked  so  much  a  few 
weeks  ago  who  isn’t  doing  so  well 
now?  She  stepped  into  a  job  that 
is  like  no  other  I  can  think  of — 
one  where  the  phone  never  stops 
ringing  and  the  demands  of  the 
callers  never  cease.  We  expect 
her  to  be  charming  and  to  say 
the  right  things.  We  talk  about 
kills,  and  2  bys,  and  column 
measurements,  and  ems  and 
agate  and  display  and  cuts  and 
logos;  we  expect  her  to  be  ac¬ 
curate  on  dates,  addresses  and 
brand  names  and  to  give  the 
customer  the  very  most  for  his 
money — and  please  be  quick 
about  it.  On  top  of  this  we  ex¬ 
pect  her  to  sell,  sell,  sell ! 

How  to  do  it 

So  we  start  off  slowly  and 
easily,  don’t  we?  And  we  tell  her 
all  about  it,  and  we  give  her  a 
training  manual  and  we  say 
things  like  ‘Don’t  worry,  it  will 
all  fall  into  place  in  a  few  days’ 
— and  some  of  it  does — and  we 
walk  away  from  her  eager  face 
and  we’re  very  pleased  with  our¬ 
selves  because  we  really  gave  it 
all  we  had,  didn’t  we? 

“So  now  we’re  disappointed 
because  we  can  see  that  her  atti¬ 
tude  has  changed  and  I  think  we 
would  be  less  than  human  if  we 
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didn’t  at  least  whisper  to  our¬ 
selves,  ‘Well,  she  just  didn’t  have 
it  after  all — gosh,  we’ve  given 
her  such  good  training’ — and 
while  we’re  whispering  we  can’t 
hear  her  shout,  or  perhaps  it’s 
a  plea,  and  it  may  sound  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  ‘I’d  better  not 
ask.  I  know  that  was  already  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  once.  She’ll  think 
I’m  stupid’ — or,  ‘I  detected  a 
note  of  impatience  in  her  voice 
yesterday  when  I  told  her  I 
didn’t  understand  what  she 
meant’ — or,  ‘That  girl  that 
started  the  same  day  I  did  is 
doing  much  better  than  1.  I 
guess  I’m  just  not  smart  enough 
to  do  this’ — or,  ‘Why  should  1 
stay  here  and  let  these  people 
talk  down  to  me.  I’m  just  as 
good  as  they  are!’ 

“It  is  a  fact  that  follow- 
through  is  the  toughest,  most 
overlooked  part  of  any  job.  It 
gets  tiresome  saying  the  same 
things  over  and  over  again,  and 
then  after  all,  we  have  our  bad 
days,  too — like  arriving  at  the 
office  at  8:30  a.  m.  full  of  vim 
and  vigor  and  by  9  a.  m.  3 
people  have  called  in  to  say 
they  have  the  flu,  your  l)est  Ad- 
Visor  has  resigned  because  her 
husband  is  being  transferred 
and  you  have  just  learned  that 
Mary  Lou  is  in  the  ladies’  room 
sobbing  because  her  l)oyfriend 
broke  their  engagement;  on  top 
of  all  this,  it  kind  of  irritates 
you  that  the  new  girl  isn’t  work¬ 
ing  out  worth  a  damn. 

Wliut's  bugging  lier‘2 

“You’d  better  take  a  deep 
breath  and  get  the  minor  stuff 
out  of  the  way.  Now  you’re 
ready  for  the  important  thing — 
a  talk,  a  real  talk  with  this  gal. 
I  think  this  is  a  hard  thing  to  do 
— to  really  try  to  communicate 
with  someone  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  because  you’re  in  charge 
and  you’ve  got  to  ask  her  what’s 
gone  wrong — and  in  your  heart 
you’re  afraid  she’ll  tell  you  some 
things  you  might  not  like  to 
hear  (I’ve  heard  them  myself, 
before  and  after  the  fact). 


“You  are  going  to  tell  her  that 
she’s  not  living  up  to  your  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  if  you  are  truly 
concerned,  and  she  senses  this, 
you  and  she  can  begin  to  learn 
something  from  each  other. 

“This  takes  effort,  it  takes  a 
lot  out  of  you  emotionally;  it 
means  repetition  until  you’re 
sure  you  sound  like  a  parrot — 
but  never  forget — this  is  all  new 
to  her!  While  we  can’t  become 
personally  involved,  we  must  be 
involved  to  the  degree  of  per¬ 
sonal  understanding  of  this  per¬ 
son  and  her  reactions  to  this  job. 

“In  this  business,  where  re¬ 
sults  of  attitudes  can  l)e  meas¬ 
ured  in  production  and  dollars, 
it  pays  to  overestimate  rather 
than  underestimate  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  abilities;  conversely, 
negative  expectations  can  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  in  undesirable 
ways — the  knowledge  that  we 
believe  in  our  girls,  that  we  are 
ready  to  work  with  her  for  as 
long  and  as  hard  as  she  needs 
it,  which  is  always,  actually, 
because  there  is  no  end  to  a 
training  program;  that  we  will 
help  them  l)ecome  as  good  as  we 
thought  they  were  the  day  we 
hired  them — all  this  will  act  as 
a  self-fulfilling  promise  of  suc¬ 
cess  for  them. 

“So,  capturing  Woman  Power 
isn’t  easy — unleashing  it  is  even 
harder,  but  we  can  do  it  by 
capturing  the  woman  and  help¬ 
ing  her  unleash  the  power  and 
strength  she  already  has.” 

• 

Sales  of  used  plates 
lower  per  page  eosl 
TRI'TH  or 

Consequences,  N.M. 

The  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  found  it  can  cut  offset 
printing  plate  costs  to  29<‘  per 
page  by  selling  used  plates  to 
area  residents  who  use  them  for 
everything  from  lining  irriga¬ 
tion  ditches  to  insulating  houses. 

Pat  Tooley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  25"  x  36"  plates 
are  sold  at  25(‘  each,  and  that 
there  is  a  ready  market. 
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CIRCULATION 

Boys’  badges  boast 
‘A  Changing  World’ 


The  Dallas  Times  Herald  has 
launched  a  promotion  campaign 
that  tells  of  the  newspaper’s 
awareness  of  its  role  in  this 
“changing  w'orld.” 

The  slogan  for  the  campaign 
is  “Watch  out  changing  world 
.  .  .  the  Times  Herald  will  re¬ 
port  you.”  Much  is  made  of  the 
newspaper’s  willing^ness,  and 
ability,  to  get  behind  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  things  ...  to  gather 
facts,  analyze,  probe,  approve 
and  disapprove. 

“In  our  time  of  instant  com¬ 
munications,”  concludes  the  in¬ 
troductory  ad,  “that  zap  you 
with  an  indiscriminate  parade 
of  images,  noise,  happenings, 
clutter,  appearances,  you  need 
a  good  newspaper  more  than 
ever. 

“You’ve  got  your  hands  on 
one  right  now.  The  Dallas  Times 
Herald.” 

Daily,  the  Times  Herald  slo¬ 
gan  appears,  in  a  one-column 
space,  on  the  front  page  of  each 
section,  and  is  also  scattered  in 
one  and  two  column  spots 
throughout  the  paper. 

The  campaign,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  stages  since  last  fall  w’hen 
the  Times  Herald  associated 
with  the  Wyatt  and  Williams 
Division  of  Lennen  and  Newell 
advertising  agency,  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  newspaper  ads. 

Extensive  radio  and  television 
advertising  on  Dallas’  CBS  af¬ 
filiate,  KRLD,  is  included  in  the 
plan,  as  is  outdoor  exposure. 
Two  painted  bulletins  in  down¬ 
town  Dallas  and  60  poster 
boards  throughout  the  County 
proclaim  the  slogan. 

Movie  theater  advertising  is 
also  planned,  and  the  slogan 
appears  on  each  of  the  paper’s 
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2500  news  racks  in  north  cen¬ 
tral  Texas,  and  on  the  postage 
meter  indicia  on  all  outgoing 
mail. 

The  Times  Herald’s  carrier 
force  got  into  the  act  from  the 
very  beginning  when  an  annual 
sales  contest,  for  Parade  Maga¬ 
zine’s  sponsored  trips  overseas 
and  additional  spring  vacation 
trips  to  San  Antonio,  was 
adapted  to  the  slogan. 

Then  ask  for  the  order 

Carriers  w’earing  badges  that 
say  “Watch  out  changing  w’orld 
.  .  .  here  come  the  Times  Herald 
carriers”  are  calling  on  non¬ 
subscribers,  and  to  underscore 
the  need  to  get  today’s  news  to¬ 
day  (the  Times  Herald  is  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday)  they  are  in¬ 
troducing  themselves  by  asking  a 
question  about  something  that 
happened  that  day,  and  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Times  Herald. 

“Regardless  of  the  answer, 
the  boys  then  ask  for  the  order,” 
explains  Circulation  Manager  A. 
Dean  Campbell,  “but  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  just  a  new’  twist  to  the 
sales  talk,  and  the  carriers 
know  we’re  backing  them  up 
w’ith  this  campaign.” 

The  Times  Herald  isn’t  just 
resting  on  its  promotion  cam¬ 
paign,  either.  After  running  a 
full  page  promotion  ad  on  the 
subject  of  hippies,  the  paper 
carried  an  analytical  piece  on 
campus  disturbances  and  Edi¬ 
tor  Felix  McKnight  launched  a 
tw’ice-w’eekly  column  with  re¬ 
marks  on  the  same  subject. 

A  w’eek  later,  the  paper  went 
to  a  7*/2  column  format  on  page 
1  and  introduced  a  front  page 
column  of  news  briefs  headed, 
naturally.  The  Changing  World. 
And  the  next  day  the  Times 
Herald  started  the  10-part  AP 
series  on  drug  abuse,  with  con¬ 
siderable  promotional  fanfare. 

That  same  week,  three  new 
columnists,  Arthur  Hoppe,  Jack 
O’Brien  and  Jim  Bishop,  made 
their  debuts  on  the  paper’s  Cav¬ 
alcade  page,  joining  other  stars 
like  Art  Buchw’ald,  Dear  Abby 
and  Erma  Bombeck  and  the 
page’s  anchor  man,  local  colum¬ 
nist  Dick  Hitt. 

More  is  still  to  come,  promises 
Publisher  James  F.  Chambers 
Jr. 

“We’re  aware  that  this  world 
is  changing,”  said  Chambers, 
“and  w’e  think  it’s  our  job  to 
explain  w'hat’s  happening.  Inas¬ 
much  as  w’e’re  not  afraid  of 


change  ourselves,  we’re  in  a 
position  to  do  that  job.  And  we 
think  the  public  should  know 
what  we're  doing,  and  why. 
That’s  what  this  campaign  tells 
them.” 

After  the  introductory  ad, 
subsequent  ads  will  deal  with 
subjects  of  widespread  general 
interest,  and  some  with  specific 
events.  All  the  subjects  are  time¬ 
ly,  thought-provoking  and  very 
likely  controversial. 

The  headline  on  the  hippie  ad 
asked  the  question,  “Revolution¬ 
ary,  or  just  revolting?”,  and  un¬ 
derneath  a  large  photo  of  an 
unwashed,  long-haired  campus 
protestor,  the  copy  implored  the 
reader  to  look  at  more  than  the 
surface  of  this  man,  to  do  some 
close  examining,  with  the  help 
of  the  Times  Herald. 

•  *  • 

1,928  SUBSCRIBERS  IN 
45  DAYS 

According  to  the  Marietta 
(Ga.)  Daily  Journal’s  circula¬ 
tion  director,  Maurice  Laird, 
1,928  new  subscribers  were 
added  during  a  45-day  telephone 
sales  campaign.  Otis  A.  Brumby, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Journal 
said,  “This  has  been  the  greatest 
circulation  sales  campaign  in  the 
history  of  this  newspaper.”  The 
Journal’s  circulation  presently 
exceeds  21,000  paid  subscribers. 

The  telephone  sales  campaign 
was  conducted  four  week-day 
evenings  from  6  to  9  p.m.  for  11 
weeks  by  District  Manager  John 
Miles,  who  supervised  the  18 
telephone  solicitors.  The  entire 
circulation  staff  processed  each 
new  order.  Carrier-salesmen 
began  delivery  the  following  day 
for  the  new  subscribers. 

No  special  rates  or  time  limits 
were  used  in  acquiring  the  new 
orders.  People  were  just  asked 
to  start  (the  paper.  The  calling 
was  done  Monday  through 
Thursday  and  the  solicitors 
were  paid  $1  per  order  at  the 
end  of  each  calling  week. 

Calling  was  started  the  same 
day  that  new  telephone  directo¬ 
ries  were  distributed  for  the 
coming  year  and  all  new  sub¬ 
scribers  were  guaranteed  same 
day  delivery  throughout  the 
county. 

*  *  * 

PRICE  INCREASES 

The  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald 
increased  its  home-delivery  sub¬ 
scription  rate  10  cents  to  60 
cents  a  week.  The  price  of  a 
single  copy,  Monday  through 
Friday,  remains  at  10  cents,  but 
the  Saturday  edition,  w’hich  in¬ 
cludes  the  Canadian  magazine 
and  a  comic  section,  is  being 
raised  5  cents  to  15  cents. 


The  first  home  delivery-m  wg 
stand  rate  increase  in  14  yeirg 
for  the  Sunday  Oklahoman  ^^•ag 
announced  by  Helge  Holm,  'dr- 
culation  director  of  Oklahi  ma 
Publishing  Co.  The  price  will 
be  25c  rather  than  20c.  The 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Timet 
rates  of  30  cents  a  week,  each, 
were  not  changed. 

• 

New  color  selector 
and  ink  specifier 

A  Color  Selector  and  Ink 
Specifier  incorporating  the  B«  c’n 
Call  system  for  evaluating  and 
matching  ink  colors  has  been 
produced  by  Sinclair  and  Valen¬ 
tine  division  of  Martin  Marietta 
Corporation. 

The  selector  features  tear-off 
color  tabs  which  are  attached 
directly  to  artwork,  mock-ups 
and  printing  orders  to  ensure  an 
exact  color  match. 

For  the  printer,  the  S&V  sys¬ 
tem  means  that  from  12  base  ink 
colors  plus  black  and  white,  and 
incorporating  standard  halftone 
screens,  he  can  produce  over  600 
color  combinations. 

Individual  copies  of  hard-cover 
guide  are  available  free  from: 
Sinclair  and  Valentine,  Color 
Selector  and  Ink  Specifier,  1212 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  New  York  10036. 

• 

Licensed  carrier 
exemption  granted 

Helena,  Mont. 

The  Montana  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  which  exempts 
newspapers  from  requirements 
of  having  a  state-licensed  car¬ 
rier  for  hauling  newspapers. 
The  new  law  becomes  effective 
July  1. 

It  will  allow  dailies  to  send 
their  papers  to  locations  where 
carriers  may  pick  them  up,  or 
even  to  other  towns,  by  the  use 
of  milk  trucks  or  any  other  ve¬ 
hicle  which  is  making  the  trip 
in  the  right  direction  at  the 
right  time.  It  will  allow  week¬ 
lies  to  send  their  pages  to  the 
offset  printing  plant  in  another 
town  by  use  of  anyone  who  is 
making  the  trip,  and  the  same 
kind  of  arrangements  on  the  re¬ 
turn  trip  W’ith  the  printed  pa¬ 
pers. 

• 

Paper  drops  caps 

Sydney,  Australia 

In  looking  for  w’ays  of  cutting 
costs,  the  publishers  of  the 
Castemon  News  have  found 
what  they  claim  is  a  cheap 
shortcut:  elimination  of  capital 
letters.  News  copy  now  reads 
like  this:  the  casternon  news 
serves  australia’s  victoria  state. 
Its  publishers  say  their  no  caps 
system  saves  time,  money,  and 
reduces  machinery  use. 
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The  llnaa*  tabulation  <hown  htro  hai 
baan  eompilad  by  Madia  Racords,  Inc. 
for  eiclutiva  publication  by  Editor  t 
Piblishar.  They  may  not  ba  printad  or 
publishad  in  any  form  without  aiplicit 
parmistion  from  Madia  Racordt,  Inc. 

bcapt  whara  othar  figuras  ara  (pacifi¬ 
cally  thown  tha  following  footnotai  apply 
to  Madia  Racordt.  February  IHf  Linagat 
•Incljdat  39.069  linat  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
flncludat  35.MS  linat  THIS  WEEK 
llncludat  30,150  linat  PARADE 
iHncludat  M.67I  linat  WEEKEND. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

laacon  Journal-a  .  2,274,661  2,245,225 

ilaacon  Journal-S  ....  950,904  935,017 

Grand  Total  .  3,233,645  3,100,242 

ALIANY,  N.Y. 

*Knickarbockar-Nows-a  1,061,006  1,150,724 

Timat  Union-m  .  1,075,600  1,120,003 

ITimat  Union-S  .  735,997  747,502 

Grand  Total  .  2,073,411  3,035,029 

AUUQUERpUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,591,123  1,594,301 

Uournal-S  .  529,121  500,544 

Tribuna-a  .  1,504,045  1,597,545 

Grand  Total  .  3,704,209  3,692,470 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,420,445  2,333,061 

Journal-a  .  2,090,323  2,601,451 

Journal  0 

Constitution-S  .  1,146,692  1,114,034 

Grand  Total  .  6,465,460  6,129,346 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartiiing  includad; 
Journal-a  1969—2,090,323  includas  111,030 
linat;  1960 — 2,601,451  includat  92,962  linat. 

■ALTIMORE.  MD. 

INtwt-Amarican-S  ....  588,010  579,263 

Nawt-Amarican-a  .  1,372,744  1,441,902 

Sun-m  .  1,379,704  1,379,165 

Sun-e  .  2,044,046  2,202,072 

tSun-S  . 1,389,445  1,355,884 

Grand  Total  .  6,774,749  6,958,286 

■ANGOR,  ME. 

N#wi-m  .  798,014  865,692 

EATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate  (Saa  Note)  .  1,800,36*1  1,765,621 

SAdvocate-S  .  457,125  465,238 

Grand  Total  .  2,257,406  2,230,859 

NOTE:  Stata-Timat-o  0  Advocata-m 
told  in  combination.  Linaga  of  one 
edition,  Advocata-m  it  thown. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

frett-a  .  1,206,146  1,254,485 

ffrett-S  .  398,729  388,473 

Sun-Bullatin-m  .  407,022  420,709 

Grand  Total  .  2,091,897  2,063,667 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Pott-Harald-m  .  1,133,357  1,049,573 

N#wt-a  .  1,778,873  1,701,979 

Newt-S  .  691,085  693,534 

Grand  Total  .  3,603,315  3,445.086 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartiting  includad; 
Ntwt-a  1969—1,778,873  includat  48,908  linat; 
1968-1,701,979  includat  47,076  linat. 


CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Couriar-Pott-a  .  1,745,576  1,727,774 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Nawt-a  .  1,693,821  l,503,U5 

Obtarvar-m  .  2,061,246  2,010,200 

lObtarvar-S  .  n0.072  635,237 

Grand  Total  .  4,475,139  4,149,360 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribuna-m  .  3,655,107  3,487,037 

Tribuna-S  .  1,846,239  1,730,451 

tDaily  Nawt-a  .  1,752,717  1,935,196 

Amarican-a  .  831,039  1,0^,372 

Amarican-S  .  344,240  437,976 

Sun-Timat-m  .  1,994,040  2,013,149 

§Sun-Timet-S  .  1,058,839  1,114,752 

Grand  Total  . 11,483,109  11,765,733 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartiting  includad; 
Tribuna-m  1969 — 3,655,107  includat  791,238 
linat;  1960-3,407,037  includat  567,090  linat; 
Tribuna-S  1969—1,846,239  includat  290,423 
linat;  1960—1,730,451  includat  270,209  linat. 
Daily  Nawt-a  1960—1,935,196  includat  80.- 
105  linat.  Sun-Timat-S  1969 — 1,058,839  in¬ 
cludat  186,705  linat;  1960—1,114,752  in¬ 
cludat  170,487  linat. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirar-m  .  2,136,830  2,000,341 

Enquirar-S  .  1,234,976  1,199,839 

Pott  II  Timat-Star-a  ..  2,137,401  2,221,024 

Grand  Total  .  5,509,215  5,421,204 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Daalar-m  .  2,497,029  2,494,177 

Plain  Dealar-S  .  1,456,194  1,488,808 

Pratt-a  .  2.701,687  2,757,948 

Grand  Total  .  6,654,910  6,741,013 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartiting  includad; 
Plain  Daalar-m  1969-2,497,029  includat  43.- 
378  linat;  1968—2,494,177  includat  14,400 
linat.  Plain  Daalar-S  1969 — 1,456,194  in¬ 
cludat  82,613  linat;  1968—1,488.888  includat 
55,150  linat.  Pratt-a  1969 — 2,701,687  includat 
626,137  linat;  1968—2,757,948  includat  491,- 
529  linat. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Ditpatch-a  .  2,657,149  2,642,623 

Ditpatch-S  .  1,437,039  1,316,688 

Citizen- Journal-m  .  1,037,961  1,036,592 

Grand  Total  .  5,132,149  4,995.903 


DETROIT,  MICH.  HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Free  Pratt-m  .  1,491,864  .  Advartitar-m  .  1,904,289  1,083,090 

SFraa  Pratt-S  .  593.083  .  Star-Oullatin-a  .  2,065,824  1,919,961 

Nawt-a  .  2,673,447  .  tStar-Oullatin  & 

Nawt-S  .  1,261,127  .  Advartitar-S  .  632,267  511, ITS 


Grand  Total  . 6,019,521  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  advaHiting  included; 
Free  Prett-m  1969—1,491,864  includat  55.- 
321  linat;  Free  Pratt-S  1969—593,083  in¬ 
cludat  88,382  linat.  Nawt-a  1969-1,673,- 
447  includat  218,875  linat;  Nawt-S  1969 — I,- 
261,127  includat  65,073  linat. 

NOTE:  All  nawtpapart  on  ttrika  Fab.  I 
through  Fab.  29,  I9M. 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Harald-a  .  701,424  690,933 

Nawt-Tribuna-m  .  619,620  656.069 

Nawt-Tribuna-S  .  439,686  398,260 

Grand  Total  .  1,760,730  1,753,262 

DOVER.  DEL. 

Delaware  Stata-Nawt-a  789,034 
NOTE:  Delaware  State  Nawt-e  pub- 
lithad  5  dayt  a  weak  only. 


EASTON,  PA. 

Ezpratt-a  .  I,KI,549 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Star  Gaiatta-d  .  859,0IS 

*Talegram-S  .  327,541 


COCOA,  FLA. 

Today-m  .  1,341,055 

fToday-S  .  443,550 


BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  Amarican-d  ...  571,621  642,037 

Advertitar-S  .  349,238  318,339 

Globa-a  .  1,253,040  1,463,104 

Dioba-m  .  1,473,394  1,720,650 

JGIoba-S  .  1,579,780  1.481,912 

Herald  Travalar-m  ....  1,054,830  1,262,031 
tHerald  Travaler-S  ....  902,611  909,511 

Grand  Total  .  7,184,514  7,798,472 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Expratt  m  ...  1,002,480  1,031,680 
iCouriar  Expratt-S  ...  980,0^  976,621 

(Evening  Nawt-a  .  2,498,970  2,536,167 

Grand  Total  .  4,401,542  4,544,460 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartiting  includad; 
Courier  Expratt-S  1969— 9IKI,0n  includat 
9,600  linat;  1960—976,621  includat  24,256 
linet.  Evening  Nawt-a  1969—2,490,970  In¬ 
cludat  117,504  linat;  1960-2,536,167  Includat 
118.320  linat. 


Grand  Total  .  1,784,605  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartiting  includad; 
Today-m  1969 — 1,341,055  includat  52,240 
linat:  Today-S  1969-^43,550  includat  14,- 
000  linat. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

Nawt-m  .  2,753,809  2,774,186 

tNewt-S  .  881.505  779,567 

Timet  Herald-a  .  2,819,282  2,822,601 

ITimat  Herald-S  .  967,361  813,612 

Grand  Total  .  7,421,957  7,189,966 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartiting  includad; 
Nawt-m  1969—2.753.809  includat  74,200 
linat;  1968—2,774,186  includat  164,320  linat. 
Nawt-S  1969—881,505  includat  1,456  linat; 
1968—779,567  includat  11,356  linat.  Timat 
Harald-a  1969—2,819,282  includat  132,432 
linat;  1968—2,822,601  includat  146.796  linat. 
Timat  Harald-S  1969 — 967,361  includat  45,- 
784  linat;  1968—813,612  includat  25.917 
linat. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Harald-m  .  2,161,518  2,228,508 

Newt-a  .  2,182,973  2,178,315 

§Newt-S  .  676,373  637,176 

Grand  Total  .  5,020,864  5,044,079 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Nawt-m  ...  2,267,656  2.244  746 

IRocliy  Mt.  Newt-S  ...  432.902  420,790 

Pott-a  .  2,493,665  2.571.1 1 1 

Pott-S  .  1,008,655  899.981 

Grand  Total  .  6,202,878  6,136,628 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartiting  included; 
Pott-a  1969—2,493,665  Includat  107,161  linat; 
1960—2,571,111  includat  160,065  linat. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Ragittar-m  .  569,289  551,179 

Tribuna-a  .  1,033,456  980,511 

tRagittar-S  .  510,021  514,572 

Grand  Total  .  2,112,766  2,054,262 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartiting  includad; 
Tribuna-a  1969—1,033,456  includat  53,8W 
linat;  1968—900,511  includat  46,927  linat. 
Ragittar-S  1969-510,021  includat  71,766 
linat;  1960 — 514,572  includat  74,740  linat. 


Grand  Total  .  1,186,556  1,184,649 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Timat-m  .  1,355,660  1,425.707 

§Timet-S  .  462,015  409,255 

Harald-Pott-a  .  1,358,842  1,448,853 

Grand  Total  .  3,176,517  3,203,895 

ERIE.  PA. 

nmat-a  .  1,207,957  1,245,400 

STimat-Nawt-S  .  510,760  434,609 

Grand  Total  .  1,718,725  1,600,009 

NOTE:  Newt-m  0  Timet-a  ara  told  in 
optional  combination.  Linaga  of  one 
edition,  Timat-a  it  thown. 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Harald-a  .  1,609,166  1,245,490 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

Nawt-a  .  2,989,362  2.659,397 

tNawt-S  .  I,l33,5n  1,018,246 

Nawt-tat  .  627,362  531,660 

Grand  Total  .  4,750,296  4,209,303 

NOTE:  Nawt-a  publithad  5  dayt  a  weak 
only. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  GaiaHa-m  ...  1,429,928  1,441,754 

Uournal  GaieHa-S  ...  610,845  581,722 

Newt  Santinal-a  .  1,846,741  1,839,145 

Grand  Total  .  3,887,514  3.862.621 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Talagram-m  .  1,40s, 302  1,253,581 

Star-Talagram-a  .  2,000,771  2,011,329 

§Star-Talagram-S  .  914,087  710,449 

Natt-a  .  433,088  505,217 

*Pratt-S  .  166,818  118,295 

Grand  Total  .  5,001,316  4,590,871 

NOTE:  Pratt-a  publithad  5  dayt  a  weak 
only. 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  1,381,957  1,433,208 

§Baa-S  .  568,365  555,605 

Grand  Total  .  1,950,322  1,988,813 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 

Pott-Star  (Saa  Note)  696,760  689,962 

NOTE:  Pott  Star-m  8  Timat-a  told  in 
combination.  Linaga  of  one  edition  Pott 
Star-m  it  thown. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Pratt-a  .  2,248,802  2,357,359 

fPratt-S  .  712,209  662,802 

Grand  Total  .  2,961,011  3,020,161 

HACKENSACK.  N.J. 

Racord-a  .  1,961,254  2,176,717 

•Racord-S  .  483,138  . 

Grand  Total  .  2,444,392  2,176,717 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartiting  includad; 
Racord-a  1969—1,961,254  includat  212.901 
linat;  1960—2,176,717  includat  226.546  linat. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,601,091  1,656,035 

ICourant-S  .  926,613  778,940 

Timat-a  .  1,705,924  1,999,295 

fTImat-S  .  420,624 

Grand  Total  .  4,654,252  4,434,270 


Grand  Total  .  4.602,380  4,314.234 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicla-a  .  3,426,057  3,321,500 

Chronicla-S  .  1,220,304  1,049.151 

Pott-m  .  2,900,758  2,792,202 

Pott-S  .  000,295  857,332 

Grand  Total  .  0.427.414  0,020,265 

NOTE:  Part  run  advaHiting  includad; 
Chronicla-a  1969 — 3,426,(K7  includat  317,- 
097  linat;  1960—3,321,500  includat  302,661 
linat.  Chronicla-S  1969 — 1,220,304  includat 
96,407  linat;  1968—1,049,151  includat  54,880 
linat.  Po(t-m  1969-2,900,750  includat  229,- 
040  linat;  1960—2,792,202  includat  194,022 
linat.  Po>t-S  1969—000,295  includat  42,972 
linat;  I9M  057,332  includat  60,070  linat. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Nawt-a  .  1,901,026  1,007,685 

Star-m  .  1,905,105  1,067,604 

Star-S  .  1,049,416  940,530 

Grand  Total  .  4,055,547  4.703,827 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladgar-m  ....  1,172,813  1,150,260 
fClarion  La^ar  8 

NawvS  .  303,240  324,344 

Daily  Nawt-a  .  1,170,271  1,149,498 

Grand  Total  .  2,726,332  2,632,102 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Timat-Union-m  .  2,014,799  2,147,084 

Timat-Union-S  .  737,177  716,520 

Journal-a  .  1,210,482  1,096,060 

Grand  Total  .  3,962,450  3,960,464 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 

Jartay  Journal-a  .  I,328,n9  1,324,690 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartiting  includad; 
Jartay  Journal-a  1969-1,328,039  includat 

74.998  linat;  1960—1,324,690  includat  05,- 
576  linat. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timawm  .  l,82i>fS  I, f 30.054 

Star-*  .  1.403.350  I.370.8H 

tStar-S  .  373.507  307.051 


Grand  Total  .  4.203.552  4.207.324 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  731.340  700.452 

Naws-Santinal-a  .  1.073.475  1.105.445 

INawt-Santinal-S  .  370.413  384.783 


Grand  Total  .  2.181,434  2.130.300 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagl*-Tr!bun*-d  .  383.382  1.040.273 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gautta-m  1.104.433  1,135.511 
(Arkansas  Gai*tt*-S  424.104  334.002 

Arkansas  Damocrat-a  .  770.871  824.130 

tArkansas  D*mocrat-S  .  243.875  274.033 


Grand  Total  .  2.543.551  2.431.742 

LONG  REACH,  CALIF. 

Ind*p*nd*nt-m  .  1.884.858  2.124.834 

(Indapandant  Prass 

T*l*gram-S  .  484.254  483.282 

Prass  Talagram-a  . 2,0^.444  2.124.834 


Grand  Total  .  4.440.758  4.334.350 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  Includad; 
lnd*p*nd*nt-m  1343  —  I.S8i,8S8  Includes 
170.442  linas;  1348—2.124.834  includas  223.- 
854  linas.  Prass  Talagram-a  1343—2.083.444 
includas  170.442  linas;  1348—2,124.834  in¬ 

cludas  223.8M  linas. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Nawsday  Suffolk-*  ....  2.382.044  2.341.184 

Nawsday  Nassau-*  ....  2.530,755  2,545.877 


Grand  Total  .  4,312.801  4.307.043 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Tim*s-m  .  4,338,237  4,305,134 

Tim*s-S  .  3,280,414  2,341,534 

Harald  Eiaminar-a  ...  1,172.227  1.250.234 
Harald  Examin*r-S  ...  348,435  348,142 


Grand  Total  .  3.813.513  3,485.128 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  included; 
Times-m  1343-^.338,237  includes  848.538 
lines;  1348—4.305.134  includes  484,344  lines. 
Times-S  1343—3.280.414  includes  1,032.455 

lines;  1348  —  2.341.534  includes  334,808 
lines. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  788.541  853.438 

•Sun-S  .  347,107  245,342 


Grand  Total  .  1,135,448  1,125.400 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  .  458.580  447,214 

MADISON.  Wise. 

Capital  Tim*s-a  .  1,348,538  . 

(Wisconsin  State 

Journal-S  .  430,125  . 


Grand  Total  .  1.858.723  . 

NOTE:  Madison  Capital  Timas-a  t  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Capital 

Times-*,  is  shown. 

MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Union  Laader-d  .  742,227  773  311 

•News-S  .  248,538  215.832 


Grand  Total  .  330,745  335,203 

NOTE:  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  th*  following  Monday 
Union  Leadyar. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  App*al-m  1,324,142  1,321,222 
Commercial  App*al-S  844,343  801,233 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1.450.245  1,472,464 


Grand  Total  .  4,238,754  4,135,125 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included; 
Press-Scimitar-e  1343—  1,450,245  includes 

73,145  lines;  1348 — 1,472,444  includes  48,- 
415  lines. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  4,442,310  4,184 '»82 

H*rald-S  .  2,130,138  1,482,554 

News-e  .  2,084,124  1,851,471 


Grand  Total  .  8,473,174  7,718,507 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included' 
Herald-m  1343—4.442.310  includes  205  343 
lines;  1348-84,184,282  includes  138,342  lines. 
Herald-S  1343—2.131,138  includes  121  213 
linas;  1348—1,482,554  includas  77.800  linas. 
Naws-a  1343  —  2.084,124  includas  50  400 
lines;  1348—1,851.471  includas  52,320  linas. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Winal-m  .  1.348.438  1,177,207 

J^rnal-a  .  2.883.843  3.014.438 

tJournal-S  .  1,531,231  1,433,143 


Grand  Total  .  5,843,732  5,484,814 

24 


1343  1348 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Tribun*-m 

1,854,524 

1.440.887 

Star-*  . 

2,747,424 

2,480,407 

fTribuna-S  . .  . 

1,387,004 

1,353,813 

Grand  Total  . 

4,003,152 

5,475,113 

NOTE;  P«rt  run  advertising 

included: 

Star-a  1343  —  2.767.424 

includei 

;  471 .857 

linas;  1348-2,480,407  includas  533,832  linas. 

MODESTO. 

CALIF. 

8**-* 

317,178 

802,173 

(8**S  . 

248,353 

223.455 

Grand  Total  . 

1,185,537 

1,031,434 

MONTREAL.  i 

CANADA 

JtStar-a  . 

2,451,358 

2,434,034 

Gaz*tt*-m  . 

1,577,321 

1,533,344 

La  Prassa-a  . 

2,302,147 

2,752,334 

Grend  Total  . 

7,132,024 

4,721,854 

NOTE:  Star-*  includas  Weekend  Maqa- 

tint  linaga. 

MORRISTOWN.  N.J. 

Racord-a  . 

747,347 

724,381 

MUNCIE. 

IND. 

Prass-a  . 

854.017 

834,535 

Star-m  . 

807,107 

803.477 

•Star-S  . 

308,784 

238,173 

Grand  Total  . 

1,363,308 

1,338,445 

NASHVILLE. 

TENN. 

Bannar-e  . 

1,423,444 

1 .450,744 

Tannessean-m  . 

1,420,480 

1,440,573 

Tannassaan-S  . 

723,252 

434,103 

Grand  Total  . 

3.347.378 

3,347,448 

NEW  HAVEN. 

CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m 

1.002,374 

1,042,024 

Register-*  . 

1,543,334 

1,402,333 

R*gister-S  . 

884,874 

875,443 

Register  t  Journal* 

Courier*sat  . 

104,445 

33.441 

Grand  Total  . 

3,545,451 

3,413,443 

NOTE:  Journal  Courier*m  &  Register-e 

published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Tim*s-Picayun*-m  _ 

2,437,830 

2,734,378 

Times-Picayun*-S  . 

348,402 

323,807 

States  ft  Item-e  . 

1,537,033 

1,543,470 

Grand  Total  . 

5,203,385 

5,270,255 

NEW  YORK 

.  N.Y. 

Times-m  . 

3,170,132 

3,320,184 

Times-S  . 

3,187,077 

3,143,347 

News-m  . 

2,022,374 

2,053,120 

News-S  . 

1,448,547 

1,821,145 

Post-e  . 

1,241,544 

1,131,830 

Grand  Total  . 

11,283,714 

11,534,228 

NOTEi  Part  run  advertising  i 

included; 

News-m  1343-2,022,376 

includes 

833,832 

linas;  1348 — 2,053,120  includas  305,244  linas. 

N*ws-S  1343—1,448.547 

'  includes 

,  315,302 

linas;  1348-1.821,145 

includes 

1,053,438 

lines. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  . . 

1,243,322 

1,240,370 

((Long  Island  Prass-S  . 

521,208 

557,507 

Grand  Total  . 

1,785,130 

1,817,877 

NEW  YORK 

(EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA).  N.Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  . 

371,433 

344,851 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  . 

32,504 

32,241 

Grand  Total 

443,333 

433,032 

NEWBURGH, 

,  N.Y. 

News-e 

800.024 

735,451 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m 

1,430,373 

1,338.244 

|Press-S 

477,747 

432,400 

Times-Herald-e  . 

1,325,842 

1,254,414 

Grand  Total  . 

3,234,002 

3,027,042 

NIAGARA  FAUS,  N.Y. 

Gaiette-e  . 

371,204 

334.730 

•Gazette-S  . 

245,431 

258,477 

Grand  Total  . 

1,234,837 

1,253,207 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-e . 

1,048,774 

1,157,542 

OAKLAND.  CAUF. 

Tribune-e  . 

1,383,412 

2,237,304 

§Tribune-S  . 

843,204 

373,51 1 

Grand  Total  .  2,852,414  3.214,815 

NOTE:  Tribuna-S  1343—843.204  includas 
8,231  linas  of  part-run  advartising. 


1343 


I3U 


1343 


n48 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,358.123  1,233,315 

Oklahoman-S  .  574.317  514,037 

Timas-a  .  1,244.820  1,231,114 

Journal-m  .  775,201  . 

fJournal-S  .  243,110  . 


PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

lullatin-a  .  1,545,217  l.64(.n 

Journal-m  .  1,513.808  l,58S.tM 

tJournal-S  .  1,020,274  574,13) 

Grand  Total  .  4,105.301  4,13^ 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ladgar-a  .  341,244  388,31) 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  incluM; 
Patriot  Ledger-*  1343  —  341,244  includti 

13,450  linas;  1348—388.313  includas  15,33] 
linas. 

READING,  PA. 

EagI*  (Sa*  Not*)  ....  1,081.541  l.075.iS] 

(Eagl*-S  .  445.235  ]38.]B 

Grand  Total  .  1,524,734  I.473  3R 

NOTE:  Eagla-a  8  m  sold  in  comblna. 
tion.  Linage  of  ona  edition.  Eagle-*,  « 
shown. 

Grand  Total  2.248,542  2,141,381  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

NOTE;  World-Harald  sold  in  combina-  Prass-Entarpris* 

tion  m  8  a,  linage  of  only  on*  edition,  (Sa*  Not*)  .  1.440,113  l,58l,3U 

a  is  shown.  (Pr*ss-Ent*rpris*-S  ....  387,313  333,5H 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinal-m  .  2.255,545  2,454.348 

(Santinal-S  .  844,323  850,434 

Star-*  .  2,204,041  2.373.381 


Grand  Total  .  4,244.171  2,387,048 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Oklahoman-m  1343—1,358,123  includas  152.- 
448  linas;  1348—1,233,315  includas  122,347 
linas.  Timas-a  1343 —  1,244,820  includas 
134.053  linas;  1348-1,231,114  includas  124,- 
332  lines.  Journal-m  1343 — 775,201  includas 
41,153  linas.  Journal-S  1343—243,110  in¬ 
cludas  17,331. 

NOTE:  Journal-mS  not  measured  by 
Madia  Records  in  1348. 

OMAHA.  NERR. 

World-H*rald-d  1,345.372  1,311,230 

World-H*rald-S  .  883,130  830,431 


Grand  Total  .  5,304,515  5,478,783 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
S*ntin*l-m  1343—2.255.545  includas  478.574 
linas;  1348—2,454,348  includas  584,832  linas. 
Sentinal-S  1343  —  844,323  includas  133,437 
linas;  1348 — 850.434  includas  223,304  linas. 
Star-a  1343—2.204.041  includas  387.143  linas; 
1348-2,373,381  includas  444.045  linas. 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 

Times*  .  1,431,073  1,302,137 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  318,043  347,353 

(Star  Naws-S  .  300,507  341,033 

Star  News 

Independent-m  .  821,144  834,844 


Grand  Total  .  2,027,438  l,375.4M  I 

NOTE:  Ent*rpris*-m  t  Press-*  sold  is  r 
combination.  Linage  of  on*  aditios, 

Ent*rpris*-m  is  shown. 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  included:  t 
Ent*rpris*-m  1343—1,4^.113  includas  a,- 
173  linas;  1348—1,581,354  includas  20,7K 
linas. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Tim*s-m  .  i. 208,752  1,204,51) 

(Tim*s-S  .  334,845  3l3,Ja 

World-Naws-a  .  1,217,207  l.223,4U 


Grand  Total 


2,740,824  2.747,37) 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  ft  I 

Chronicl*-m  .  1,481,843  1,478,3)) 

fDamocrat  ft 

Chronicl*-S  .  833,385  855,570 

•Timas-Union-a  .  1,327,414  1,852,342 


Grand  Total  2.033,722  2,205,318 

NOTE;  Star  News  lndep*ndent-m  pub¬ 
lished  five  days  a  weak  only. 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

Call-m  .  313,353  315,737 

PAWTUCKET,  R.l. 

Times-e  ...  740,443  837,341 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (Sea  Note)  1,335,553  1,431,447 

(Journal  Star-S  .  454,214  524,744 


Grand  Total  .  4.303.448  4,184.311 

ROCKFORD,  ILL.  i 

Star  (Sea  Not*)  .  1,134,500  I.357.7U 

Star-S  .  517,740  564,054 


Grand  Total  .  1,843,775  2,014,213 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  ft  Journal  Star-* 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  ona 
edition — Journal  Star-* — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bullatin-a  .  2,550,444  2,523,381 

tBull*tin-S  .  344,354  875,233 

lnquir*r-m  .  1,313.818  1,848,444 

Inquirar-S  .  1,378,084  1,844,730 

News-*  .  388,514  1,042,510 


Grand  Total  .  1,712,240  1,323,817 

NOTE:  Star-m  ft  Ragistar-Rapublic-e 
sold  In  combination.  Linag*  of  only  on* 
edition — Star-m — is  shown.  Star-m  pub¬ 
lished  five  weak  days  only,  axcludinq 
Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

8ee-e  .  2,128,428  2,034,414 

(Bee-S  .  701,811  477,850 

Union-m  .  1,073,374  1,174,431 

•Union-S  .  233,224  243,372 

Grand  Total  . 


4,143,441  4,138.874 


Grand  Total  .  8,378,034  8,175,178 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Bullatin-a  1343—2.550.444  includes  551,857 
linas;  1348-2,523,381  includes  483,138  lines. 
Bull*tin-S  1343  —  344,354  includes  313,055 
linas;  1348—875,233  includes  304,744  linas. 
Inquir*r-m  1343— I,3l3.8i8  includas  174,337 
linas;  1348 — l,848.4M  includas  253,784  linas. 

Inquirar-S  .  1,378,084  1,844,730 

lines;  1348 — 1,844,730  includes  504,334  linas. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

R*public-m  .  2,703,018  2,478,151 

R*public-S  .  1,014,888  887.417 

Gazette  *  .  2,481,334  2,423,148 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  ' 

Globe-D*mocrat-m  ...  1,427,754  1,414,717  5 

t6lobe-Democrat-w*  548,411  571,05) 

Post-Dispatch-a  .  2,302,517  2,411,770 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,402,854  1,344,541 

Grand  Total  .  5,481,538  5.744,114 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included; 
Glob*-D*mocrat-m  1343 — 1,427,754  Includes 
232,471  linas;  1348—1,414,717  includas  247,- 
330  linas.  Post-Dispatch-a  1343 — 2,302,517 
includas  240.801  linas;  1348—2,411.770  in¬ 
cludes  232,043  linas.  Post-Dispatch-S  1343— 
1.402.854  includes  15,400  linas;  1368—1.344.- 
S68  includas  54,570  linas. 

NOTE:  Glob*-D*mocrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Pr*ss-m  .  1,182,323  1,003,071 

(Pioneer  Pr*ss-S  .  834,248 

Dispatch-*  .  1,333,834  1,781,310 


Grand  Total  .  4,407,242  4,188,314 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Grand  Total  .  3,353,071  3,577.752 

»  NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 

Post.Gaz.  ft"su'n’T*“.“m"l,IM%  1,140.470  ‘l^J-'l’^rT^rincTudl? 261^^4^ 

Prass-e  .  2,244,110  2,I38,2<0  ‘  1348—1.781,318  includas  262,314  linas. 


tPress-S  .  1,131,882  1,031,075 


Grand  Total  .  4,574,131  4,343,805 


PLAINFIELD.  N.J. 

Couriar-Nawv*  .  1.357,813  1,184,487 


Prass-a 


PONTIAC.  MICH. 

.  1,834,025  2,052,471 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Or*gonian-m  2,334,044  2,331,317 

(Or*gonian-S  .  835,118  831,381 

Journal-*  .  885,804  820,205 


Grand  Total  .  4,174,370  4,042,303 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included; 
Journal-*  1343  —  885,804  includas  54,437 
linas;  1348-820,205  includas  53,843  lines. 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Tim*s-m  .  2,505,843  2,325,324 

|Tim*s-S  .  314,828  801,452 

Indapandant-a  .  1,413,873  1,302,083 

Grand  Total  .  5,034,544  4,423,447 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included: 
Tim*s-m  1363—2,505,843  includas  223,131 
linas;  1348—2,325,324  includas  138,353  lines- 
Timas-S  1343—314.828  includas  70,433  lines; 
1348—801,452  includas  74,774  linas. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH  ,  ^ 

Tribun*-m  .  1,845,435  1,824,27 

|Tribun*-S  .  603,433 

Dasarat  Naws-a .  1,834,313  1,737,143 


Grand  Total  . 4,231,307  4,I4',24I 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  12,  l')69 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TCX. 

fapr.  s-m  1,812,473  1,704,033 

tE«p  ssNews-S .  843,377  758,700 

E,pr<  s  Naws-Sdt  344,154  244,803 

Ntw  e  1,841,382  1,437,334 

Light  o  .  1,977,747  1,791,454 

iLigr  S  .  895,087  749,304 

Light  sat  .  182,140  158,400 

Gr  id  Total  .  7,918,582  7,044,230 

NC  E  Expr«s$-m,  Naws-a  A  Light  a  pub- 
lithe  S  davt  a  waak  only. 

SAN  KRNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun  r  1,829,185  1,754,407 

^Sun  elegram-S  511,331  442,253 

Gi  nd  Total  .  2,340,514  2,214,840 

NC  TE  Part  run  advartlsina  Included; 
Sun  r  1949 — 1,829,185  includes  78,088  Unas; 
1948-  1,754,407  includes  48,329  lines.  5ur,-S 
1969-  511,331  includes  19,942  lines;  1948 — 
442  2'!  includes  13,344  lines 
NC'E:  Sun-m  t  Talagram-e,  are  sold  in 
comt  nation.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Sun-m 
is  sh  *n. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Unio-  m  1,814,984  1,753,154 

kUnicn-S  945,304  896.978 

Tribu  9  e  2,342,238  2,354,478 

G-nnd  Total  .  5,104,530  5,004,812 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,819,041  134,814 

E»arr,ner-e  .  1,933,720  149,740 

Eiam  ner  A 

Ch-onicle-S  .  935,238  . 

Grind  Total  4,487.999  284,554 

NOTE:  All  newspapers  did  not  publish 
feb  I  through  Feb.  27,  1948. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,200,721  3,155,077 

News-e  .  3,195,084  3,138,257 

§tMercury-News-S  .  .  971,471  887,208 

Grand  Total  .  7,347,276  7,180,542 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  Included; 
Mercury-m  1949—3,200,721  includes  201,126 
lines:  1948—3,155,077  includes  193,280  lines. 
News-e  1949  —  3  195,084  includes  201,128 
lines;  1948—3,138,257  includes  193,280  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  1,373,455  1,548,781 

SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  ...  2,758,871  2,579,463 
(Registers  .  861, SH  799,787 

Grand  Total  .  3,620,543  3,379,250 

NOTE:  Register-e  A  Register-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Reg¬ 
ister-e  is  shown. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.Y. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,267,569  1,283,777 

Union  Star-e  .  752,276  954,824 

Grand  Total  .  2,019,845  2,240,601 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-lntelllgencer-m  .  1,420,388  1.543.304 

IPost-Intelllgencer-S  495,934  527,685 

Hmes-e  .  2,454,433  2,309,890 

Times  5  975,399  948,266 

Grand  Total  .  5,544,154  5,329,145 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,033,745  1,006,211 

Times  m  1,272,543  1,310,430 

Tlmes-S  .  544,232  509,292 

Grand  Total  .  2,870,520  2,825,933 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,449,903  1,453.543 

Tribune-S  .  511,877  522,549 

Grand  Total  .  1,941,780  1,976,092 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Reviaw-m  .  .  799,455  640,408 

tSpokesman-Review-S  .  518,330  455,539 

Chronicle-e  .  925,243  932,812 

Grand  Total  .  2,243,048  2.248.759 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

»«cord-e  .  1,492,613  1,589,207 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  1,584,578  1,491,751 

Warald-Amarican-S  415,744  594,165 

fost  Standard-m  .  748,108  834,134 

Grand  Total  .  2,948,452  3,120,052 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  N.Y. 

‘""■m  .  674,099  . 

Editor  ac  publisher 


TACOMA,  WASH. 

Naws-Tribune-a  1,732,104  1.405,401 

News-Tribuna-S  557,459  533,691 

Grand  Total  2,289,543  2,139,092 


TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m .  2,335,702  2,249.068 

(Tribune-S  .  771.417  488,90'' 

Times-e  .  1.495,434  1,584,545 

Grand  Total  4,802,755  4,544,522 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1949 — 2.335,702  includes  190.202 
lines;  1968—2,249,048  includes  101,317  lines. 


TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrat-a  743,459 

Democrat  S  321  009 

Grand  Total  ,  1,084,468 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  787,444  773,334 

8lade-e  .  1,779,135  1,832,522 

Blade-S  .  1,025,421  909,359 

Grand  Total  ..  3,592,022  3,515,217 

NOTE;  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  A  Mail-m  1,620,357  1.501,635 

^Telegram-e  2.476,594  2,395,551 

Star-e  .  2,973,165  2,795,280 

Grand  Total  7,070,114  6,492,444 

NOTE:  Telegram-e  includes  Weekend 
Magazine  linage;  and  Star-e  A  Globe  A 
Mall-m  include  rotogravure  section  linage. 

TRENTON.  N.J. 

Evening  Times-e  1,149,349  1.231  485 

•Times  Advertiser-S  684,980  607,807 

Trentonian-m  .  859,729  921,741 

Grand  Total  2,694,078  2.741.253 

NOTE;  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


TROY.  N.Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  1,021,452  1,128,044 

NOTE:  Record-m  A  TImes-Record-e  sold 
In  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Record-m,  is  shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  . 1,417,598  1,484,188 

World-m  . 1,614,177  1.729,261 

World-S  .  525,980  505,178 

Grand  Total .  3,757,755  3  920,627 


UNION  CITY,  N.J. 

(Hudson  Dispatch-m  762,140  791,512 


UTICA,  N.Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  822,782  843,723 

•Observer  Dispatch-S  282,589  357,375 

Press-m  .  1,004,035  1,155,498 

Grand  Total  2,111,404  2.376,596 


WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

News-e  .  1,127,320  1,272,343 

Post-m  .  3.789.955  3,932,832 

§Post-S  .  1,484,624  1,407,221 

Star-e  .  2.139,315  2,347,703 

(Star-S  800,319  798,313 

Grand  Total  .  9,341,533  9,778,412 


WATERIURY,  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,104,219  1,251,739 

Republicans  408,192  458.294 

Grand  Total  .  1,514.411  1,710,035 

NOTE:  Arne  ricdn-e  &  Republican-m,  sold 
only  in  combindtion.  Linage  of  Ameri- 
can-e  only  is  shown. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA 

Courier-e  .  941.105  955,193 

•Courier-S  .  315.878  311,901 

Grand  Total  .  1,256,983  1,267.094 

NOTE:  Courier-e  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 


WEST  PALM  REACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2.007.484  2.099.253 

Times-e  .  1.760.281  1.857,578 

§Post-Times-S  .  737,218  718.437 

Grand  Total  .  .  4.501.983  4.675.268 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 

only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post-m  1969 — 2,007.484  includes  27,811  lines; 
Times-e  1969 — 1,760,281  includes  27,81 1  lines. 

for  April  12,  1969 


WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 
N.Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  TImes-e  ,,  933,188  837,042 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  1,038,919  941,048 
New  Rochelle 

Standard-5tar-o  1,012  029  910,594 

Ossining  Citiien- 

Reglster-e  1,029,164  848,973 

Peekskill  Star-e  434.454  733,220 

Port  Chester  Item  e  1,086.509  951,185 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  971,633  804,833 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  1,199,077  1,122,821 

White  Plains 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  1,312,611  1,154,781 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  1,189,169  1,016,682 

Grand  Total . 10,406,957  9  325,181 


FIGURES  SUPPUED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

1949  1948 

ABERDEEN.  S.D. 

American-News-e  424,114  354,272 

American-News  S  122,906  153,902 

Grand  Total  547,022  510,174 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e  ,  I  185,240  I  182,811 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  930,244  I  035.538 

Post  Crescent  S  372,148  398.074 

Grand  Total  1,302,392  1,433,414 


WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagle-m  I  435  497  1,549,191 

Beacon-e  833,987  I  033.100 

§Eagle  i  Beacon-S  471,122  435,973 

Grand  Total  2,940,604  3,038,264 

NOTE:  Beacon  e  published  5  days  a 
week  only.  Effective  July  13,  1968. 

NOTE:  Part  run  tdvertlsinq  included: 
Eaqie-m  1949  —  I  ,6ud,497  includes  28,550 
lines;  1948 — I  549,191  includes  18,915  lines. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegrams  576  223  498,904 

Teleqram-m .  817  940  892.919 

Gaiette-e  950,906  1,065,438 

Grand  Total  2,345,049  2.457,441 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Telegram  m  1949 — 817,940  includes  26,323 
lines;  1948 — 892,919  Includes  53,141  lines, 
Gaiette-e  1949  —  950,904  Includes  26,323 
lines;  1968 — 1,065,438  includes  54,737  lines. 


WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 

News-Herald-e  8  849,335 


YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  1,483,611  1463,816 

§Vlndicator-S  902,163  846!980 

Grand  Total  2,385,774  2.310,794 


BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 

Pantagraph-AII  Day-S  1,228,942  1,293,306 

NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEKLY  linage  not  in¬ 
cluded  either  year. 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 


Press-m 

876,547 

841.498 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

Public  Opinion-e 

757,253 

697,214 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gdzette-m 

996,994 

1,117.844 

Mdil-e 

1.088,752 

1,140,902 

Gdzette  Mdil-S 

399,700 

317,044 

Grand  Total 

2,485,448 

2,575,790 

NOTE:  Above 

flqurec  do  not 

inc  lude 

PARADE  magaiir 

le  and  pre-pri 

nted  in- 

serf  section. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

GdzeHe  • 

930,310 

954,275 

CORPUS 

CHRISTI.  TEX. 

Cdllet-m 

1  489  670 

1,536  472 

Tlmes-e 

1,393.140 

1,534,024 

Cdller-Times-S 

.  449,680 

389,942 

Grand  Total  3,332,490  3,442,438 


COVINGTON.  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  & 

Times-Star-e  723,784  778,008 

(Cuntiinn  <1  on  nrxt  jxifjc) 


/  HOW  CAN  I  TELL^ 

^  WHAT’S  GOING  ON  ^ 

I  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  / 

\  BUSINESS?  y  — 

LOOK  IN 

f  E&P.  HONEY.  ^ 
I  I’M  NO  FORTUNE  • 
TELLER.  y 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW,  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  8S0  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

De.ir  Editor  A  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

f J  Remittance  enclosed  S8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries,  $15  a  year. 
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DANIURY,  CONN. 

N«wt-Tiin*i.«  .  1.091.420  l.022.i)0 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Tiin«-0«mocr*t-in  - 

Tim«$-t>»mocr«t-*  .  I.0W.484 

Tim«t‘D«mocr<t.S  .  3W.344  3^3.214 

Grand  Toial  . 2.400.342  2.49I.742 

DAYTONA  REACH,  FLA. 

Navt.*  .  712.740  804.051 

N«wvJoumal-S  .  1^'aK 

Joarnal-m  .  783.T24  880.835 

Grand  Total  .  1,713.842  l.872,8»5 

EDWARDSVILLE.  lU. 
Intolitgancar-a  . 

FAU  RIVER.  MASS. 

Haratd  Naw»-a  .  TI3.7S4  1,005,174 

FORT  MYERS.  FLA. 

Nawt-Prat»-mS  .  1,701,574  1,425,734 

GAINESVILLE,  FLA. 

Sun-aS  ax  lat  .  764,814  1,020,418 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Harald-aS  .  727.533  750.444 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

Harald-m  .  754.242  .  775,540 

Mail-a  .  785,777  1,033,374 

Grand  Total  .  1.742.241  2.028,734 

HARRISRURG.  PA. 

Patriot  .  1.177.358  1.240,544 

Patriot-Naw$-S  .  4^,482  421,358 

Grand  Total  .  1.422.040  1,481.704 

NOTE:  Patriot-Nawt-S  doas  not  jncluda 
PARADE  linaga. 

HAVERHIU.  MASS. 

GaiaHa-a  .  413,018  484,322 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Advartitar-a  .  806,078  1,000,478 

Harald-Dispatch-m  ....  754,838  777,517 

Harald  Dispatch  R 

Adv.  sat .  84,780 

Harald-Advartisar-S  ..  300,010  241,478 


Grand  Total  .. 


1,747,724  2,241,713 


HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Timas-a  .  701,848  1,071,402 

Timas-S  .  *351,344  *347.377 

Grand  Total  .  1,063,212  1,418,777 

NOTE:  *lncludos  PARADE 


HYANNIS. 

MASS. 

C»a  Cod  Standard- 

. 

.  453,800 

402,472 

Capa  Cod  Standard- 

Tii^»-S  . . 

.  122,318 

41,880 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  774,118 

444,552 

JOHNSON  CITY,  TENN. 

Prass-Chronicla-d  _ 

.  522,410 

552,034 

PrM$*Chronicl#>$  .... 

.  238,777 

243,880 

Grand  Total  . 

.  741,407 

777,714 

NOTE:  Includas  37.723  linas  (1747);  42,- 

877  linas  (1748)  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

JOPUN, 

MO. 

.  484,470 

451,434 

174,224 

231,070 

Herald-e  . 

.  577.324 

544,770 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,480,038 

1,427,274 

(n8NIW(CK-FMe04tfCHLAND,  WASH. 

fri-City-Harald-a  _ 

702,717 

704,784 

Tri-City-Harald-S  .... 

.  187,334 

218,034 

Grand  Total  . 

.  870,253 

72S.022 

NOTE:  Doas  not 

Include 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA, 

Wise. 

News-a  . 

.  1,084,006 

1,155,752 

LANCASTER.  PA. 

Naw-Era-a:  Intalligancar 

Journal>m  .  1,172,588  1,148,711 

Naws-S  .  350.444  287,304 

Grand  Total  .  1,523,052  1,438,015 

NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEKLY  not  includad 
in  Sunday  linaga. 

LA  SALLE,  ILL. 

Ntwa-Tribuna-a  .  737,324  752,074 

LINCOLN,  NERR. 

Star-m  .  725,057  1,014,318 

Journal-a  .  720,487  751. 2SI 

Journal  S  Star-S  .  354.475  354,214 

Grand  Total  .  2,234,701  2,352,744 

Includas  PARADE  34,480  linas  (1747); 
33,143  linas  (1748). 

LOCKPORT,  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  R  Journal-a  523,778  547,512 

LORAIN.  OHIO 

Journal-a  .  1,228,458  1,517,350 

Journal-S  .  217,730 

Grand  Total  .  1,448,188  1,517,350 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Couriar-Journal-m  ....  1,412,884  1,357,733 

Couriar-Journal-S  .  884,224  825,847 

Timas-a  .  1,777,251  1,808,441 

Grand  Total  .  4,074,341  3,772,441 

NOTE:  Abova  linaga  is  actual  linaga 
convartad  to  8-column  basis.  ROP  display 
is  publishad  on  4-column  basis  and  classi- 
fiad  on  7-column  basis. 

MADISON,  Wise. 

Capital  Timas-a  .  1,340,030  1,422,517 

State  Journal-m  .  1,345,175  1.447,454 

State  Joumal-S  . *448,772  *437.407 

Grand  Total  .  3,174.177  3,327,382 

NOTE:  *lncludas  PARADE  31,353  linas 
(1747);  32,480  linas  (1748). 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Raeord-m  .  724,842  743,772 

Journal-a  .  842,030  828,784 

Grand  Total  .  l.748.Bn  1,772,776 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Timas  Harald-Racord-m  7^,714  747,408 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-a  .  1,005,312  1,050,840 

Dispatch-a  .  1,052,170  1,155,078 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  .  745,774  744,432 

Naws-Star-a  .  874,772  727,704 

World-S  .  308,482  282,885 

Grand  Total  .  2,151,430  2,155,423 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

Post-a  .  431,550  421,428 

Dominion-Naws-m  ....  431,550  421,428 

Dominion-Post-S  .  187,453  171,842 

Grand  Total  .  1,052,553  1,014,478 

NOTE:  Dominion-Post-S  includas  FAMI¬ 
LY  WEEKLY. 

NEWARK.  OHIO 

Ad»ocata-a  .  773,724  1,135.708 

NEW  REDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Timas-a  .  721,278  757,588 

Standard-Timas-S  .  440,428  247,842 

Grand  Total  .  1,381,724  1,227,450 

NEW  RRITAIN,  CONN. 

Harald-e  .  857,215  713,822 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-a  .  1,107,734  1,077,084 


KINGSTON,  N.Y. 

Fraaman-a  .  783.422  834.240 

KOKOMO,  IND. 

Tribuna-a  .  735,477  783,524 

Tribuna-S  .  227.158  254,047 

Grand  Total  .  1.142,435  1,237,571 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  37,723  linas 
(1747);  44,257  linas  (1748)  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

LAKELAND,  FLA. 

Ladgar-a  S  R  m  sat  m  .  1,044,444  1,134,782 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

.  1,107,734  1,077,084 


NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Timas-Harald-a  .  828,424  801,741 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NHR. 

Talagraph-a  .  477,477  577,018 

NOTE:  Includas  38,457  lines  (1747);  42,- 
812  lines  (1748)  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examinar-a  ..  744,088  1,047,252 

Standard-Examinar-S  .  *317,452  *273,450 

Grand  Total  .  1.285.740  1.340.702 

NOTE:  ’Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  44,- 
774  linas  (1747);  44,248  linas  (1748). 

OIL  CITY,  FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  515,040  455,758 

Naws-Harald-a  .  444,751  505,184 

Grand  Total  .  741,811  1,141,142 

ONEONTA,  N.Y. 

Star-m  .  445,452  477,470 


PADUCAH, 

KY. 

Sun-Democrat-a  . 

734,452 

771,784 

Sun-Democrat-S  . 

234,244 

217,224 

Grand  Total  . 

772,714 

1,007,008 

PINE  RLUFF, 

ARK. 

Commarcial-a  . 

404,004 

455,754 

Commarcial-S  . 

177,044 

147,774 

Grand  Total  . 

785,050 

825,730 

NOTE:  Doas  not  includa  37,004  linas 

FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD, 

MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagla-a  . 

888,444 

714,404 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.Y. 

Prass-Rapublican-m  . . . 

502.782 

511,414 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.Y. 

Union-Gaxatta-e  . 

228,884 

202,118 

PORTLAND. 

ME. 

Press  Harald-m  . 

810,063 

858,478 

Exprass-a  . 

770,407 

748,411 

Talagram-S  . 

280,375 

275,234 

Grand  Total  . 

1,880,845 

1,702,343 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Marcury-m  . 

878,254 

884,128 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 

Journal-a  . 

774,410 

787,257 

Journ«l*S  . 

.  407,153 

448,040 

Grand  Total  . 

1.381,543 

1.437,277 

NOTE:  ‘Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  37.- 

558  lines  (1747);  44,270 

linas  (1748). 

9UINCY. 

ILL. 

Harald-Whig-e  . 

420,814 

401,742 

Harald-Whig-S  . 

248,304 

217,884 

Grand  Total  . 

847,120 

821,444 

RAPID  CITY 

,  S.D. 

Joumal-a  . 

483,312 

715,314 

Joumal-S  . 

220,752 

225,718 

Grand  Total  . 

704,044 

741,234 

RENO.  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

842,724 

718,718 

Joumal-S  . 

242,822 

247,554 

Gazette-a  . 

732,804 

777.414 

Grand  Total  . 

2,038,554 

2,185,870 

r 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Timas-Dispatch-m  . 

1 .400,477 

1,577,370 

News  Laadar-a  . 

1,715,584 

1,471,477 

Timas-Dispatch-S  . 

808,307 

744,737 

Grand  Total  . 

4.124.588 

4,034,004 

RUTLAND, 

VT. 

Harald-m  . 

588,741 

575,082 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Statasman-m  . 

1,137,857 

1,045,458 

Statasman-5  . 

232,801 

171,824 

Capital  Journal-a  _ 

1,275,543 

1,132,701 

Grand  Total  . 

2,444,221 

2,370,383 

'SALISBURY, 

,  N.C. 

Post-*  . 

411,814 

472.070 

Post-S  . 

178,352 

170,374 

Grand  Total  . 

810,144 

842,444 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CAUF. 

Naws-Prass-a  . 

1,345,437 

1,403,375 

Naws-Prass-S  . 

400,323 

375,424 

Grand  Total  . 

1,754,740 

1,778,817 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.D. 

Argus- Laadar-a  . 

707,240 

730,472 

Argus- Laadar-S  . 

244,732 

252,414 

Grand  Total  . 

754,172 

783,108 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono  Racord-m  . . . . 

487,482 

500,770 

SUPERIOR. 

Wise. 

Talagram-a  . 

435,120 

430.742 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star-m  . 

834,834 

778,252 

Tribuna-e  . 

872,522 

842,724 

Tribuna-Star-S  . 

424,572 

384.400 

Grand  Total  . 

2,133,750 

2,027,578 

1  TOPEKA.  1 

KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

772,314 

1,127,758 

State  Joumal-a  . 

805,812 

777,578 

Capital-Journal-S  . 

370,416 

337,874 

1  Grand  Total  . 

2,IM.S44 

2,445,212 

EDITOR  ac  P 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  1,783,104  l.rS.HI 

Star-S  .  447,824  4:4.557 

Citiian-a  .  2,021,404  2.000,771 

Grand  Total  . 4,2n.334  ^34,l3t 

NOTE:  Star-S  includas  PARADE. 

VICTORIA,  TEXAS 

Advocata-m  .  718,214  454,5M 

Advocate-S  .  145,404  102,522 

Grand  Total  .  843,418  ^7,105 

WAUKEGAN,  lU. 

Naws-Sun-a  .  1,281,714  1,325, IN 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Naws-Journal-me  .  1,745,304  1,705,050 

WILMINGTON.  N.C. 

Star-Naws-me  .  1,723,148  1,518,720 

Star-Naws-S  .  244,488  238,754 

Grand  Total  .  1,787,434  1.757,474 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Journal-m  .  1,307,444  1,370,214 

Santinal-a  .  1,172,500  l.204,3n 

Journal-Santinal-S  .  435,330  347,530 

Grand  Total  .  2,717,474  2,744,142 

WOONSOCKET,  R.l. 

Call-a  .  442,032  771,473 


CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  2,204,348  l,784,4M 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-a  .  2,054,721  1,858,434 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spactator-a  .  2,071,441  1,717,125 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 
Racord-a  .  1,717,077  1,431,110 

LETHRRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  472,423  447,574 

NORTH  SAY.  ONT. 

Nuggat-a  .  544,178  523,014 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

La  Droit-a  .  787,088  734,417 

9UEREC,  9UE. 

La  Solail-a  .  1,847,104  l,655,7Dt 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Laadar-Post-e  .  1,301,432  1,304,171 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoanix-a  .  1,071,012  714,050 

SYDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 
Capa  Breton  Post-e  ...  850,375  803,344 

VANCOUVER,  S.C. 

Sun-a  .  2.424,503  2,545,305 

Provinca-m  .  1,302,132  1,141,775 

NOTE:  Sun-a  includas  WEEKEND  MAG 
AZINE  45,824  linas  (1747);  44,073  lines 
(1748) 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Free  Prass-e  .  2,105,724  1,847,240 

Tribune-a  .  1,385,120  1,275,804 

A.  L.  S.  REPORTS 

RLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Talagram-m  .  517,534  504,717 

Taalgraph-S  .  183,502  177,441 

Grand  Total  .  703,038  704,448 

Talagraph-S  includas  FAMILY  WEEK 
38,407  linas  (1747);  43,587  linas  (1748). 

COLUMSIA,  S.C. 

Stata-m  .  1,222,872  2,017,374 

Stata-S  .  484,845  782,014 

Racord-a  .  1,210,057  1,735,700 

Grand  Total  .  2,717,774  4,735, 0»2 

Stata-S  includas  THIS  WEEK  33,473  linas 
(1747);  35,714  linas  (1748). 

PASSAIC,  N.J. 

Harald-Naws-a  .  1,215,430  l,06l.4N 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

Naws-o  .  1,378,454  2,457.834 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tr!buna-m  .  3^,484  437,424 

Scrantonian-S  .  430,177  428, 7N 

Timas-a  .  728,374  714,335 

Timas-S  .  144,882  152,538 

Grand  Total  .  1,722,717  1,733,084 

Scrantonian-S  includes  PARADE  32,758 
linas  (1747);  32,020  linas  (1748),  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  timas-S  includas  37,337  linas 
(1747);  44,344  linas  (1748). 
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Peoples’  journalism 
formula  prescribed 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

The  Repion  2  Conference  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  on  the  campus 
of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  here  recently  developed 
into  a  clinic  to  diagnose  the 
maladies  of  newspapers  and 
prescribe  formulae  for  their 
treatment. 

If  a  concensus  were  possible 
it  probably  would  be  that  the 
patient  was  not  incurable  but 
transfusions  of  new  talent, 
ideas  and  methods  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  restore  journalistic 
health  and  vigor  and  enable  the 
nation’s  newspapers  to  do  a 
space-age  job  of  informing  the 
public  and  guiding  public  of¬ 
ficials  into  more  honest  and  ef¬ 
ficient  service  to  their  commun¬ 
ities. 

The  “doctors”  who  staffed  the 
clinic  were  for  the  most  part 
practicing  journalists  who  drew 
upon  their  experience  and  ex¬ 
pertise  to  discuss  both  disease 
and  therapy.  The  death  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  prevented  sev¬ 
eral  scheduled  practitioners  of 
both  printed  and  electronic 
journalism  from  participating 
and  their  absence  resulted  in  a 
few  gaps  in  the  program  but 
did  not  detract  from  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  others. 

Don  Carter,  executive  editor 
of  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Paterson  Call,  outlined 
some  of  the  things  that  must  be 
done  to  publish  successful  news¬ 
papers  in  a  megalopolis.  He 
said  that  the  key  to  success  in 
suburban  areas  that  were  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  diverse  in 
population  and  more  complex  in 
their  commercial  and  commun¬ 
ity  activities  was  what  he  called 
'peoples’  journalism.” 

New.spapering,  he  said,  was 
increasingly  a  peoples’  profes¬ 
sion  and  a  service  profession.  It 
vas  important,  he  said,  to  de¬ 
velop  a  way  of  packaging  in¬ 
formation  so  that  people  would 
know  what  was  going  on  in  their 
community.  It  was  increasingly 
necessary  to  give  leadership  in 
the  community  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  a  vigorous  editorial 
policy  was  requisite. 

“You  need  to  stimulate  the 
minds  of  the  people,”  Carter 
said.  “Make  ’em  mad;  antagon¬ 
ise  ’em;  make  ’em  think.” 

Complacency  on  the  part  of 
newspapers  and  leaders  of  the 
community  produced  bigotry 
snd  racial  injustice,  he  de¬ 
clared. 


Entertainment  was  important 
to  megalopolitan  journalism,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Carter.  A  paper 
needed  strong  features,  the  best 
comics,  a  good  cross-word  puz¬ 
zle  and  other  elements  that 
brighten  a  paper  without  de¬ 
stroying  its  solid  values. 

On  the  question  of  staff. 
Carter  said  the  policy  on  his 
paper  was  to  “get  long-haired 
kids  who  are  deeply  concerned 
with  social  problems”  but  to 
keep  them  from  getting  so  much 
involved  that  objectivity  was 
lost. 

The  megalopolitan  paper. 
Carter  said,  needs  to  recognize 
the  individuals,  print  engage¬ 
ments,  obits,  get  names  in  the 
paper,  and  print  more  good  news 
and  less  bad  news. 

Press  and  academia  wed 

Frank  Angelo,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
declared  that  new  techniques  in 
newspapering  had  not  changed 
the  responsibility  of  editors  and 
publishers  for  bringing  in  more 
intelligent,  better  trained  and 
sensitive  reporters  to  deal  with 
the  social  problems  that  beset 
the  urban  communities.  He  de¬ 
scribed  a  survey  made  by  the 
Free  Press  in  collaboration  with 
sociologists  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  which  he  said  laid 
out  the  basic  premises  of  the 
social  problems  that  led  to  the 
Detroit  riots.  It  was  a  scientific 
surv'ey — “a  marriage  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and  the  academic  world” 
— that  produced  a  significant 
study  of  the  causes  of  a  powder- 
keg  situation. 

Angelo  recommended  that 
newspapers  in  more  commun¬ 
ities  adopt  a  similar  method  of 
analyzing  the  problems  of  their 
communities.  “Journalists,”  he 
said,  “can  work  with  the  aca¬ 
demic  world  to  make  a  scientific 
and  therefore  significant  sur¬ 
vey.”  But  it  has  to  be  done  by 
persons  of  more  than  average 
talent  and  sensitivity. 

The  sharpest  criticism  of 
newspapers  came  from  working 
reporters  who  participated  in  a 
panel  on  “New  Horizons  In 
Crime  Reporting.”  David  Burn¬ 
ham,  a  crime  speciali.st  on  the 
New  York  Times,  said  that 
crime  coverage  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  most  cases  was  bad,  and 
John  Fialka,  the  Washington 
Star's  specialist  in  reporting 
crime,  charged  that  the  news¬ 
papers  used  crime  news  either 


for  filler  or  big  headlines  and 
got  most  of  it  through  reporters 
who  sat  around  police  stations 
and  took  the  news  from  the 
blotter. 

Fialka  said  that  to  do  a  good 
job  of  crime  reporting,  the  re¬ 
porter  had  to  go  where  the 
story  is — cover  the  scene  and 
the  action  through  his  own  eyes 
and  ears  and  not  through  those 
of  the  cops. 

Burnham  asserted  that  news¬ 
papers  failed  to  report  what  the 
police  actually  were  doing  or 
how  corrupt  they  are  and  did 
not  seek  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  prisons  were 
making  criminals.  “I  think  most 
of  them  are,”  he  said. 

Burnham  also  criticized  news¬ 
papers  generally  for  failing  to 
ask  what  the  courts  are  doing 
— were  they  taking  pleas  from 
criminals  to  lesser  charges  and 
thus  enabling  them  to  escape 
heavy  sentences?  He  told  of  one 

February  linage 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Racord-m  .  514,002  530,302 

Times-L*ad«r-«  .  1,000,150  981,855 

Indapandant-S .  433,102  438,938 

Grand  Total  .  1,947,254  1,951,095 

Indapandant-S  includas  PARADE  34,313 
linas  (1949);  31,590  linas  (1948). 


situation  where  140  persona 
were  arrested  and  not  one  was 
found  guilty  of  what  he  was 
arrested  for.  All  were  allowed 
to  plead  to  lesser  charges. 

A  federal  judge,  however, 
came  to  the  defense  of  the 
courts.  U.S.  District  Judge  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  Merhige  Jr.,  of  Richmond, 
agreed  with  Burnham  that  some 
courts  are  bad  and  that  the 
system  of  justice  must  be  open 
to  criticism  but  he  said  news¬ 
papers  contributed  to  disrespect 
for  the  courts  by  giving  the 
public  the  idea  that  courts  were 
on  the  side  of  criminals  and 
against  the  people. 

Judge  Merhige  asserted  that 
the  idea  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  decisions  restrictive  of  some 
enforcement  practices,  was  “ty¬ 
ing  the  hands  of  the  police  is 
nonsense.”  He  said  despite  the 
Miranda  and  Escobedo  rulings 
“criminals  still  come  in  with 
confessions.” 

The  delays  in  the  progress  of 
cases  through  the  courts,  were 
the  fault  of  lawyers,  not  the 
judges,  he  asserted,  and  what 
was  needed  to  clear  up  the 
backlogs  was  not  more  judges 
but  more  good  lawyers  who  did 
not  seek  to  frustrate  justice  by 
unconscionable  delays. 


Only  a 

“MATCHBOr 

isa 

“MATCHBOr 

We're  proud  of  our  name. 

Just  like  vre're  proud  of  our  product. 

We  spell  it  "MATCHBOX"®. 

With  caps.  And  quotation  marks.  And  a 
highly-prized®.  You  see,  we're  sticklers  for  details. 
Whether  it's  putting  a  teeny-tiny 
doorhandle  on  our  model  Rolls-Royce. 

Or  putting  the  quotes  around  our  name. 


Ip  FRED  BRONNER  CORPORATION 
iDI20  East  23fd  Street.  New  York,  N.Y..  lOOlO 
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THE  MAKING  OF  AN  AD — Photographer  Anthony  Petrucelli  (left  foreground)  sets  up  the  shot  that 
is  featured  in  Park  &  Tilford  ad  (insert).  The  convivial  riders,  professionals  all,  traveled  with  their 
costumes — and  the  cameraman — to  a  museum  60  miles  outside  of  New  York  City.  The  ad  campaign 
for  Park  &  Tilford  Bourbon,  blended  whiskey  and  Scotch  seeks  to  capitalize  on  the  firm's  118-year-old 

reputation  for  quality. 


Schenley  uncorks  a  magnum 
opus  in  marketing  strategy 

By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 


Daniels  drinker  who  hasn’t  tried 
Georffe  Dickel.” 

“We’re  spending  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  advertising  a  competitive 
product,’’  said  Feldman.  But  it 
tells  the  story  like  it  is. 

Aside  from  George  Dickel, 
Burnett  has  the  J.  W.  Dant  line, 
Dewar’s  Scotch  and  I.  W. 
Harper. 

These  two,  along  with  N.  W. 
Ayer,  are  new  to  Schenley  and 
to  liquor.  Ayer  has  O.F.C., 
Schenley  Reserve  and  XL  (Xtra 
light).  New  to  the  company  but 
with  liquor  experience  is  Daniel 
&  Charles,  w'hich  handles 
Ancient  Age,  Canadian  Mac- 
Naughton  and  Old  Charter. 

No  time  to  waste 

Shaller-Rubin  Co.,  a  fifth 
agency,  has  been  reappointed  to 
handle  Carioca,  Long  John 
Scotch,  Park  &  Tilford  line, 
Plymouth  gin  and  stock  brandies, 
vermouths  and  cordials.  With 
this  exception,  all  the  Schenley 
accounts  had  been  handled  by 
Kleppner  Co.,  now  defunct.  In 
assessing  and  reassigning  its  ad¬ 
vertising,  Schenley  had  gone  all 
out  for  diversity. 

“I’ve  never  heard  of  a  single 
company  announcing  so  many 
new  campaigns  at  one  time," 
said  Feldman.  “But  there’s  a 
reason:  we  have  no  time  to 
waste.  Our  goal  is  to  be  at  the 
top — or  near  the  top — without 
taking  a  lifetime  to  get  there." 

While  most  of  the  ideas  dis¬ 
played  to  the  press  were  for 
newspaper,  magazine  and  bill¬ 
board  ads,  there  were  previews 
of  tapes  for  Dubonnet  that  are 
scheduled  for  television  spots. 
Like  the  ads,  they  were  sharp 
with  the  unexpected,  the  quick 
turn:  a  Paris  bistro  crowd 


The  advertising  hadn’t  been 
good  enough,  and  the  Schenley 
people,  in  thinking  about  it,  had 
hit  upon  something  big — real 
big.  And  novel! 

“It  took  guts,”  said  Howard 
S.  Feldman,  Schenley  Industries’ 
executive  vicepresident.  It  took 
guts  and  plain  old-fashioned 
courage  to  launch  a  $25  million 


SERVICE 


advertising  campaign — 18  sep¬ 
arate  programs  for  17  of  the 
company’s  liquor  brands — and 
place  responsibility  in  four  new 
ad  agencies,  three  of  which  had 
never  handled  a  liquor  account 
before. 

What  Schenley  was  after  was 
more  business,  and  it  sought  to 
find  it  in  the  21-to-34  age  group. 
And  to  get  it — and  the  tyro 
drinkers — ,  the  advertising  had 
to  l)e  different.  Something  new. 
With  avant-garde  effect.  Schen¬ 
ley,  as  No  4  in  the  industry,  had 
to  get  with  the  times. 

This  was  the  meaning  of  the 
art  display  on  the  walls  and 
tables  in  the  “Viz  Room”  at  the 
company’s  New  York  head¬ 
quarters:  eye-catching  pictures 
and  non  sequitur  copy  that 
would  begin  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  on  bill¬ 
boards  across  the  country  in 
mid- April.  The  DuBouchett 
cordials  ads  went  farthest  with 
the  non  sequitur.  “Blackl)erry 
brandy  tastes  nothing  like  coco¬ 
nuts,”  for  instance.  And: 


“Creme  de  Menthe  does  not 
come  from  green  cows.” 

Variations  on  an  old  theme, 
the  work  of  the  Gilbert  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  which  also  has  the 
progrrams  for  Coronet  brandy, 
Dubonnet  and  Grande  Canadian. 

Dickel  and  Daniels 

A  different  approach  was 
taken  by  the  Leo  Burnett  Com¬ 
pany,  with  George  Dickel  Ten¬ 
nessee  sour  mash  whiskey.  Any¬ 
body  pushing  George  Dickel  is 
up  against  a  formidable  obstacle 
indeed — Jack  Daniels,  the  leader 
in  the  Tennessee  sour  mash  field. 
Competing  with  Jack  Daniels  is 
like  Avis  with  Hertz,  except 
more  so.  But  Burnett,  with 
Schenley  approval,  approaches 
the  problem  head-on  by  arrang¬ 
ing  George  Dickel  side  by  side 
with  Jack  Daniels  in  the  same 
ads.  The  copy  readers  tell  the 
story:  “George  Dickel  is  not  as 
famous  as  Jack  Daniels  .  .  . 
yet.”  “Show  us  a  Jack  Daniels 
drinker  who  doesn’t  like  George 
Dickel  and  we’ll  show  you  a  Jack 


watching  a  young  American  and 
suddenly  breaking  into  “Am¬ 
erica,  the  Beautiful,”  when  he 
orders  Dubonnet. 

Some  one  might  ask,  how  come 
18  programs  for  only  17  brands? 
Edwin  Parets,  the  Schenley  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  had  the  an¬ 
swer. 

“Previous  campaigns  covered 
all  the  major  Schenley  brands," 
he  said.  “But  one  of  the  first  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  ‘new  Schenley  idea’ 
was  to  cut  back  on  the  numlier 
of  brands  we’re  pushing.  Even 
so,  we  have  a  couple  more  cam¬ 
paigns  up  our  sleeve  for  ex- 
po.sure  later  this  year.” 

• 

New  job  for  Correu 

James  M.  Correu  has  l>een 
named  Mechanical  Consultant 
for  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  of 
Texas.  He  has  been  production 
manager  of  the  Corpus  Christ 
Caller-Times  since  1967.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  an  apprentice 
pressman  with  the  Caller-Times 
in  1953.  He  will  assume  his  new 
duties  on  June  1. 
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Classified  ad 
managers  are 

back  in  school 

Classified  advertising  man- 
igers  from  newspapers  in  17 
states  and  two  Canadian  prov¬ 
inces  will  take  part  in  a  two- 
week  seminar  beginning  April 
14  at  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

The  30  advertising  men  and 
women  will  hold  intensive  dis¬ 
cussions,  led  by  guest  experts,  on 
techniques  for  improving  their 
I  operations.  The  speakers  will  in¬ 
clude:  John  Stein,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal;  Eldred  R. 
Garter,  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution;  Earle  Du  Bois, 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record;  John 
Kidder,  Akron  Beacon  Journal; 
j  Mrs.  Mildred  Renstrom,  Los 
I  Angeles  Times;  Warren  Abrams, 

I  Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital  Ga¬ 
zette;  John  McBride,  Copley 
!  Computer  Services;  Fredrik 
Rasmussen,  Miami-Herald;  J. 
Allan  Meath,  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times.  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 
Deer  Park  (N.  Y.)  Suffolk  Sun; 
and  Gunnar  Rovick,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 

Members  of  the  Seminar  are: 
Robert  C.  Ballantine,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
I  Gazette. 

I  Dale  E.  Bouck,  Midland 
(Muh.)  Daily  News. 

Bryce  S.  Cockerham,  Sa¬ 
vannah  (Ga.)  News  and  Press. 

James  T.  Conner,  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State-Times  and  Advo¬ 
cate. 

'  Robert  B.  Day,  Brunswick, 
(N.  J.)  Home  News. 

Robert  J.  Deakin,  Edmonton 
(Alb«>rta)  Journal. 

William  J.  Ferenci,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Calvin  J.  Fine,  Greensburg 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Riview. 

Paul  R.  Flynn,  Freeport  (Ill.) 
Journal-Standard. 

Thomas  W.  Folliard,  Miami 
Herald. 

David  E.  Gardner,  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Andre  Boulet,  Le  Solieil,  Que¬ 
bec. 

Robert  D.  Hirst,  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times. 

Mrs.  Althea  Houston,  Pater- 
eon  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call. 

John  S.  Kalman,  Perth  Amboy 
(N.  J.)  News  Tribune. 

Ronald  L.  Lindsay,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public. 

George  M.  Mcllveen  Jr.,  Cin- 
(injuiti  Enquirer. 

Robert  B.  McNutt,  Omaha 
World-Herald. 

Eugene  A.  Mace,  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel. 
editor  8i  PUBLISHER 


PHILLIP  R.  ANGELINI  hat  been 
elected  president  of  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Co.,  with  Robert  W.  Buck- 
ley  becoming  chairman  of  the 
board.  Angelini,  originally  on  the 
sales  staff,  hat  been  the  company's 
executive  vicepresident  since  1965. 

Richard  R.  J.  Morin,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press. 

Howard  J.  Preston,  Seattle 
Times. 

Harold  A.  Prochnow,  Niles 
(Mich.)  Daily  Star. 

Floyd  Reutter,  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Printing  Corporation. 

Orren  B.  Robbins,  Hyannis 
(Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times. 

Thomas  W.  Roskelly,  St.  Pet¬ 
ersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent. 

Paul  A.  Stanton,  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News. 

James  V.  Taylor,  Sacramento 
Bee. 

S.  Richard  Thomsen,  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register  and 
Journal-Courier. 

Miss  Joan  A.  Weibel,  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News-Times. 

Norman  R.  Young,  Detroit 
News. 

*  *  * 

Senate  gives  service 
medal  to  an  editor 

Albuqiirrque,  N.M. 
The  State  of  New  Mexico  has 
presented  its  highest  honor,  the 
New  Mexico  Medal  of  Merit,  to 
Ralph  Looney,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Albuquerque 
Tribune. 

The  gold  medal  is  for  “out¬ 
standing  service”  in  connection 
with  the  Tribune’s  Chri.stmas 
project  that  produced  more  than 
five  miles  of  sound  motion  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  families  of  New 
Mexico  Air  National  Guards¬ 
men  and  then  delivered  them  to 
the  guardsmen  in  Vietnam. 
Looney  conceived  and  organized 
the  project. 

Looney  is  the  second  recipient 
of  the  medal  since  its  creation 
by  the  State  Legislature  in  1963. 

(or  April  12,  1969 


Multi-union 
election  runs 
into  problems 

It  will  require  another  hear¬ 
ing  and  possibly  another  elec¬ 
tion,  according  to  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  official, 
to  untangle  the  problems  of 
stereotypers — or  stereotyper — 
at  the  Suffolk  Sun,  Deer  Park, 
N.Y. 

Jerome  Katz,  NLRB  regional 
hearing  officer,  said  there  were 
two  stereotypers  at  the  Cowles 
newspaper  last  February  when 
they,  with  pressmen  and  photo¬ 
engravers,  petitioned  for  a 
representation  election  and  the 
termination  of  a  contract  the 
Sun  had  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  mechanical  employes  of 
the  newspaper. 

The  NLRB  dissolved  the  con¬ 
tract  and  ordered  elections  for 
separate  craft  union  represen¬ 
tation  but  the  results  left  the 
stereotyper  problem  “more  con¬ 
fused  than  ever.” 

“At  the  election,”  Katz  said. 


“only  one  man  was  certified  as 
a  full-time  stereotyper  but  he 
and  two  others  voted.” 

Katz  added  that  the  pressmen 
and  photoengravers  “won  a 
clear  victory  for  separate  union 
representation  but  we’ve  got  to 
hold  a  new  hearing  to  try  to 
find  out  what  happened  with  one 
of  two  stereotypers  and  how 
come  two  uncertified  people 
voted  as  stereotypers.” 

One  man  can't  petition 

Katz  said  the  law  was  spe¬ 
cific:  “One  man  can’t  petition 
for  a  representation  election. 
The  question  is,  is  there  one, 
two  or  three  stereotypers  at  the 
Suffolk  Sun?” 

Katz  added  that  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  dissolved  contract  with  the 
ITU  requires  that  a  special 
representation  election  also  be 
held  for  paperhandlers.  He  said 
that  only  one  man  was  certified 
as  a  full-time  paperhandler  but 
that  others  are  assigned  by  the 
newspaper  to  this  and  other 
work  as  general  helpers. 

Katz  said  the  labor  problems 
at  the  Sun  were  “quite  compli¬ 
cated”.  No  date  has  been  set,  he 
said,  for  the  stereotyper  hearing 
or  for  the  paperhandlers’  elec¬ 
tion. 


*a  tortoise  shell 


in  testudo"  the  t  is  small,  but... 

inTeletype 

it*s  always  a  cap . . . 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine."  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  "Send  it 
■>n  the  Teletype,"  or  "Teletype  it." 


TELETYPE 


There’s 
only  one  way 

to  look  ad 
a  press. 
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(.;:;^)THE  goes  company 

MIEHLE-60SS-0EXTER.  INC. 

5601  West  31st  St..  Chicago.  Illinois  60650 


In  the  newspaper  business  it  just  isn’t  how, 
but  how  many  and  when.  And  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  measure  Goss  press  productivity  is  to 
watch  the  finished  pVoduct  as  it  races  to  the 
street.  On  time. 

Most  of  our  customers  look  at  their  press 
systems  this  way.  It’s  one  of  the  reasons 
Goss  prints  three  out  of  four  American  daily 
newspapers  today. 

GD55 

gets  out  the  news. 
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Sleepy  weekly  is  wide 
awake  in  modern  plant 


The  Montgomery  County 
Sentinel,  printed  by  Comprint 
Company,  Rockville,  Md.,  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  dynamic  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the 
countrj-  weekly  newspaper  field. 
Since  1962,  when  ownership  was 
assumed  by  Drs.  Leonard  and 
Bernard  Kapiloff,  large  sums 
have  been  invested  in  the  113- 
year-old  newspaper  for  expan¬ 
sion  and  improvement. 

Included  in  the  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  new  building  is  an 
eight-unit  Goss  Suburban  four- 
color  press,  a  Berkey  four-by- 
four  direct  screen  processor,  a 
Photon  automatic  photo-compo¬ 
sition  machine  and  a  Chemco 
Spartan  offset  camera. 

The  newest  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  a  Bruning  1400  Copy- 
board  electrostatic  proofing  ma¬ 
chine,  a  product  of  the  Charles 
Bruning  Company,  division  of 
Addressograph  Multigraph  Corp. 
The  machine  has  reduced  proof¬ 
ing  time  and  has  trimmed  Com¬ 
print  proofing  costs  by  $500  per 
month. 

In  addition  to  printing  the 
newspaper  for  Montgomery 
county.  Comprint,  also  prints 
a  new  Sentinel  for  residents  of 


neighboring  Prince  George’s 
county.  The  firm  also  prepares 
a  variety  of  advertising  cir¬ 
culars,  supplements  and  direct 
mail  material  for  retail  firms  in 
the  Washington,  D.  C.,  area. 
Several  school  newspapers  are 
produced  by  Comprint  as  well. 

The  Sentinel  was  founded  and 
run  for  16  years  by  Matthew 
Fields,  and  for  another  16  years 
by  his  family  following  his 
death.  During  those  years,  son 
Clay  handled  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  and  production,  the 
widow  Fields  was  business  man¬ 
ager,  a  granddaughter  folded 
the  papers  on  the  dining  room 
table,  and  a  daughter  addressed 
each  by  hand. 

When  the  son  died  in  1932, 
the  newspaper  was  sold  to  a 
state  senator  whose  estate  con¬ 
tinued  its  publication  after  his 
death  until  1950.  There  was  an 
interim  partnership  in  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  paper  until  1962 
when  the  Kapiloff  brothers 
bought  it.  Circulation  in  1962 
was  8,000. 

The  Kapiloffs,  Leonard,  a 
dentist,  and  Bernard,  a  surgeon, 
were  admittedly  “green  as  grass 
about  newspapering.”  They  con¬ 


COMPOSITION  for  the  SENTINEL,  and  other  publications  pro¬ 
duced  by  Comprint  Company,  owner  of  the  newspaper,  is  done 
with  cold  type.  Here  camera-ready  paste-ups  of  the  pages  of  the 
Sentinel  are  being  prepared. 


WITHIN  40  SECONDS  after  the  paste-up  is  in  place,  the  Bruning 
1400  delivers  a  clean,  dry  one-to-one  copy.  Additional  copies  are 
produced  at  a  rate  of  two  per  minute. 


centrated  on  the  community 
purpose  of  the  paper,  developed 
advertising  and  increased  circu¬ 
lation.  In  1966,  they  organized 
Comprint  as  a  printing  firm  to 
serve  not  only  the  needs  of  the 
newspaper,  but  also  the  needs 
of  the  marketing  area  in  which 
their  business  was  centered. 

The  bruning  1400  Copyboard 
proofing  machine  is  operated 
under  the  jurisdiction  of 
“Chuck”  Stein,  supervisor  of 
Comprint’s  Giant  Foods  com¬ 
position  department,  the  firm’s 
biggest  account.  From  there,  it 
serves  the  proof  requirements 
of  all  segments  of  the  operation, 
publications  and  commercial 
specialties,  producing  some  6,000 
proofs  per  month.  About  2,000 
of  these  are  full  newspaper  page 
size. 

The  1400  has  a  capability  for 
making  proofs  in  six  sizes,  8H 
X  11  through  18  X  24  inches. 
It  will  copy  from  paste-ups  up 
to  18  X  '24  inches  and  as  much 
as  a  quarter-inch  thick.  The 
first  proof  of  a  paste-up  is  de¬ 
livered  by  the  machine  within  40 
seconds.  Two  proofs  per  minute 
are  produced  thereafter. 

A  minimum  of  five  proofs  of 
every  advertisement  are  pro¬ 
duced.  These  are  distributed  by 
the  advertiser  to  the  several 
departments  which  may  have 
items  featured,  then  returned 
to  Comprint  for  correction  and 
production. 

The  previous  proofing  method 
u.sed  by  Comprint  involved  about 
five  minutes  per  proof,  two  for 
production  and  three  for  drying 
of  the  wet  print.  It  was  a  two- 
step  procedure  which  involved 
burning  a  negative  and  then 
running  the  negative  together 
with  a  positive  paper  through 
a  wet  process.  The  paste-up  had 
to  be  handled  for  each  proof 
made. 


Two  men  were  assigned  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  former 
proofing  procedure.  Now,  any 
man  in  the  department  is  willing 
to  do  proofing  because  operation 
of  the  1400  is  simple  and  ef¬ 
fortless. 

What  is  involved  is  placing 
the  paste-up  in  alignment  on 
a  copyboard,  lowering  a  glass 
cover  over  it,  raising  it  into 
position  for  copying,  then  press¬ 
ing  a  button  for  proof  size  and 
hand  feeding  a  sheet  of  copy 
paper  of  corresponding  size. 
The  machine  performs  the  rest 
of  the  operation  automatically, 
producing  dry  copies  on  a  one- 
to-one  ratio.  The  paste-up  re¬ 
mains  motionless  under  glass 
protection  throughout  the  proof¬ 
ing  process,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  proofs  needed. 

The  1400  is  designed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  double  trucks.  With 
these,  the  proof  is  made  in  two 
full  page  sections  by  exposing 
half  of  the  double  truck,  then 
turning  it  end-for-end  and  re¬ 
peating  the  proofing  procedure. 

“The  cost  of  a  full  newspaper 
page  proof  made  on  the  1400 
is  about  12  cents,”  according  to 
Dr.  Leonard  Kapiloff,  “com¬ 
pared  to  40  cents  in  cost  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  previous  method. 
In  addition,  there  was  about  a 
20  percent  waste  in  paper  pre¬ 
viously.” 

Since  Comprint  produces  a 
good  deal  of  four-color  process 
printing,  quality  proofs  of  over¬ 
lay  paste-ups  are  required.  In 
the  method  previously  used,  the 
fuse  light  and  proofs  often  had 
to  be  made  separately  of  each 
overlay,  then  stapled  together 
for  inspection  by  the  advertiser. 
“Now,”  said  Stein,  “we  can 
shoot  through  five  overlays  and 
come  up  with  a  proof  on  which 
even  agate  type  can  be  read.” 
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PROMOTION 

Writing  is 
too,  at  TO 

By  George  Wilt 

“IN”  Session  1969,  a  self¬ 
promotion  program  for  high 
school  girls  sponsored  by  the 
Latig  Beach  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Press  Telegram  has  just 
concluded  its  fourth  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  with  an  appreciative  audi¬ 
ence  of  1,200.  The  program  was 
held  on  three  successive  Satur¬ 
days  at  Long  Beach  City  Col¬ 
lege,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Long  Beach  Unified  School  Dis¬ 
trict  and  other  neighboring 
schools. 

Coordinator  of  the  “IN”  Ses¬ 
sion  was  Ellen  Krec,  columnist 
for  the  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  assisted  by  Mary  Ellis 
Carlton,  women’s  news  director, 
and  the  promotion  department 
staff. 

While  other  newspapers  spon¬ 
sor  similar  programs  teaching 
poise,  grooming,  makeup  and 
fashion  to  co-eds,  the  Long 
Beach  activity  had  a  couple  of 
innovations. 

Coverage  of  the  event  in  the 
women’s  pages  was  done  by 
staffers  of  area  high  school 
newspapers,  with  each  of  a 
dozen  scholastic  editors  getting 
a  byline  in  the  I,  P-E,  and  a  box 
telling  about  the  “guest  editor.” 
A  journalism  competition  was 
a  by-product  of  the  program, 
with  an  award  presented  for  the 
best  feature  writing  from  the 
more  than  a  dozen  stories  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  co-ed  editors. 

Personalities  appearing  on 
the  program  included  Gary 
Owens  of  the  “Laugh-In”  show, 
George  Takei  of  “Star  Trek,” 
David  Canary  from  Bonanza, 
physical  fitness  expert  Jack  La- 
Lanne,  and  Walt  Disney  studios 
musical  composer  Bob  Brunner. 

Fashion  world  contributors 
included  Kathy  Witt,  “London 
Look  Girl,”  fashion  model 
Judith  August,  and  hairstylists 
from  Gene  Shacove  Salon  of 
Beverly  Hills.  Michael  Vance, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Dis¬ 
neyland  was  a  speaker,  along 
with  author  Dr.  Price  Cobbs. 

A  highlight  of  the  final  day 
of  the  “IN”  Session  was  a 
fashion  show  presented  by  the 
Feminine  Key,  a  Long  Beach 
charm  school,  and  California 
Mannequins,  an  organization  of 
local  fashion  models. 

*  *  * 

GOLDEN  GLOVES  —  The 
43rd  annual  Golden  Gloves, 
iponsored  by  the  New  York 

editor  8c  publisher 


a  charm, 
Session 


News  Charities,  drew  a  crowd 
of  19,858  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Among  the  notables  at 
ringside  was  Philip  Waruinge, 
Kenya’s  featherweight  entry  in 
the  1968  Olympic  Games,  who 
traveled  over  7,700  miles  to  be 
present.  The  officials  broke  with 
tradition  by  introducing  a  boxer 
not  in  the  title  bouts. 

Former  heavyweight  cham¬ 
pions  Jack  Dempsey  and  Gene 
Tunney  also  saluted  Waruinge 
at  ringside.  The  Kenya  olym¬ 
pian  was  making  his  first  visit 
to  the  U.S.  The  trip  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Col.  Donald  Hull,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  A.A.U. 
with  the  cooperation  of  the 
News  and  many  organizations 
across  the  country.  Waruinge 
hopes  to  organize  a  program 
similar  to  the  Golden  Gloves  in 
his  own  country. 

Net  proceeds  of  the  New  York 
Golden  Gloves  will  be  donated 
to  various  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

COMICS— The  Record  (Hack¬ 
ensack,  _  N.J.)  and  Paterson 
(N.J.)  Call  are  presenting  a 
“Comics  are  Fun”  night  at  the 
Marion  E.  Shea  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  at  Paterson 
State  College  on  April  14,  fea¬ 
turing  cartoonists  Mort  Walker 
and  Dik  Brown,  cartoonists  who 
write  and  draw  Beetle  Bailey 
and  Hi  and  Lois.  Admission  to 
the  affair  is  free,  with  tickets 
obtained  by  mailing  coupons  in¬ 
cluded  with  in-paper  ads  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Record,  Call  and 
Sunday  Record-Call. 

*  *  * 

TROUBLE  SPOTS  —  Every 
Tuesday  for  four  weeks,  the 
Detroit  News  published  a  special 
section  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
troubled  areas  of  the  world,  and 
issued  each  as  a  public  service 
to  its  readers. 

The  sections,  printed  in  full 
color,  included  a  full-size  double 
page  spread  of  a  four  color  map 
of  each  area  described  in  ac¬ 
companying  feature  stories. 
Stories  covered  the  Middle  East, 
Far  East,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  The  sections  contained 
no  advertising.  Thousands  of 
copies  were  distributed  free  to 
high  school  and  college  social 
studies  teachers  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area. 
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BILL  BROOM,  editor  of  the  Long  Beach  newspapers,  and  Miss  l,P 
Teen  1968  congratulate  new  Miss  l,P  Teen,  Kristi  Dennis,  a  senior  at 
Millikan  High  School. 


CIVIL  AIR  PATROL— Since 
last  October,  when  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Star’s  employee 
publication  ran  a  feature, 
“Come  Fly  With  Me,”  telling 
of  the  flying  hobbies  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Star  employees,  a  new 
Civil  Air  Patrol  squadron  has 
been  formed  composed  entirely 
of  Star  people.  A  total  of  16 
responded  to  the  story,  and  more 
than  30  indicated  interest  in 
forming  a  flying  club. 

Bill  Oakley,  makeup  editor  is 
squadron  commander,  and  seven 
Star  departments  are  repre¬ 
sented. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

AD-POWER— The  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Sun-Tattler  published 
a  double-truck  in-paper  ad  that 
dramatizes  the  pulling  power  of 
newspaper  retail  advertising. 
The  left-hand  page  shows  an 
aerial  photo  of  an  empty  shop¬ 
ping  center  parking  lot,  while 
the  right-hand  page  shows  the 
.same  lot  packed  with  cars,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  reproduction  of  a 
testimonial  letter  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  K-Mart 
Stores,  operators  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  center. 


Gifts  support 
Stanford  plan 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Gifts  of  $325,000  to  Stanford 
University’s  professional  journ¬ 
alism  fellowship  program,  now 
in  its  third  year  here,  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  Kenneth  S.  Pitzer, 
Stanford  president 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
members  of  the  Chandler  family 
contributed  $300,000  to  the  plan 
which  enables  young  men  and 
women  professionals  from  all 
communications  media  to  study 
anything  but  journalism  here. 

Riverside  Press,  publishers  of 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press  and 
Enterprise,  provided  $25,000  to 
the  fellowship  activity  estab¬ 
lished  in  1966  under  a  three-year 
Ford  Foundation  grant.  A 
second  Ford  grant  has  been  re¬ 
ported  dependent  on  indications 
of  support  from  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry. 

*  Otis  Chandler,  publisher, 
Times,  and  Howard  Hays  Jr., 
editor  and  co-publisher,  Press- 
Enterprise,  are  members  of  the 
program’s  national  advisory 
committee.  . 


BUILT 

as  a  Community  Relations  Pro¬ 
gram  enhancing  your  news¬ 
paper  image  and  informing 
the  public  of  your  interest  in 
youth 


America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Building  the  Newspaper  Reading  Habit 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN  53701  608  /  836-6565 
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CONVENTION  BOUND— Charles 
W.  Utter,  editor  and  co-publisher, 
for  Westerly's  300th  birthday, 
and  George  H.  Utter,  business 
manager  and  co-publisher,  of  the 
Westerly  (R.l.)  Sun.  sport  beards 
May  3 1 -June  7. 


Executives  named 
on  Sprague’s  paper 

Salem,  Ore. 

Wallace  A.  Sprapue,  son  of 
the  late  Gov.  Charles  A. 
Sprag^ue,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oregon  Stafesuitni. 
His  father  died  March  13  at  81. 

The  younger  Sprague  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Whitney  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  of  New  York  and 
will  retain  his  residence  at  Short 
Hills,  N.  J. 

Named  co-publisher  was  Rob¬ 
ert  Sprague,  advertising  director 
and  secretary  of  the  States- 
men-Journal  Publishing  Co.  A 
nephew  of  the  late  Governor,  he 
will  continue  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

Promoted  to  editor  was 
Wendell  Webb,  managing  editor 
for  the  past  25  years.  J.  Wesley 
Sullivan,  news  editor  and  part- 
time  editorial  writer  for  the  past 
24  years,  becomes  associate  edi¬ 
tor. 

Robert  E.  Gangware,  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  23  years,  is  managing 
editor.  Hunt  Clark,  circulation 
manager  for  30  years,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  such. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  indus¬ 
trial  development,  high 
standard  of  living,  and  the 
mounting  successes  of  over 
800  U.  S.  companies  that  are 
operating  and  have  $500,- 
000,000  invested  in  Australia. 

To  ke*s  In  touch  with  marketlns, 
advortlcins.  publiching  and  sraphic  I 
arts  in  Australia  read  I 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Publuh*^  fortmightly 

Awwaal  SubecripUow  to  UJ.A.  $A8.00 
Payments  mutt  be  made  by 

bankdraft  in  Australian  currency 

Comer  Butt  &  Clisdell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


Earl  Waterson,  formerly  on 
retail  staff  of  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald  —  to 
advertising  manager  of  the  Fort 
Madison  (Iowa)  Democrat. 

a  a  a 

Dennis  Schneider,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  Color 
Tile,  Denver — to  retail  staff  of 
the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Herald. 

a  a  a 

Larry  Thompson,  formerly 
police  reporter  for  the  Ft.  Laud¬ 
erdale,  (Fla.)  News  and  reporter 
for  the  Painesville  (Ohio)  Tele¬ 
graph,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
News,  Promotion  and  Publicity 
Bureau  for  the  City  of  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

*  *  ♦ 

Fred  BArMREROER,  former  San 
Fernando  Valley  newspaperman 
who  most  recently  had  been  city 
hall  reporter  for  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Ernminer,  has  been 
named  information  officer  for 
California  Council  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  Sacramento. 

♦  «  * 

S.  .\R('inE  Holdridge,  farm 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Conrnnt — recipient  of  .Agricul¬ 
tural  Counselor’s  Award  by 
Farm  Credit  Banks,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

•  *  * 

Ned  Cantweix,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Fontana 
(Calif.)  Herald-News  —  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Bann- 
ing-Beomnont  (Calif.)  Record- 
Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  F.  Martin,  assistant 
manager,  general  advertising, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  News¬ 
papers,  since  1967,  named  as¬ 
sistant  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

•  *  * 

William  A.  Collins — from 
University  of  South  Carolina  in¬ 
formation  office  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Coliunbia  (S.  C.) 
Record.  He  is  a  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  State. 

*  •  « 

Robert  P.  Me  Hugh — from 
managing  editor  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record  to  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Biloxi-Gulfport 
(Miss.)  Daily  Herald. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Watson — from 
city  editor  to  news  editor  of  the 
Columbia  (S.C.)  Record.  Thom¬ 
as  P.  Robertson  Jr.  —  from 
state  news  editor  to  city  editor. 

«  *  * 

Jim  Regan,  sports  reporter  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  named  New  England 
Sportswriter  of  the  Year  by  the 
New  England  Basketball  Writ¬ 
ers  Association. 


news 

Medals  for  editors 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  Gannett  Newspapers 
and  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
will  receive  a  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism 
medal  for  distinguished  service 
here  April  11.  Also  to  be  honored 
is  Frederick  G.  Vosburgh,  edi¬ 
tor  of  National  Geographic  mag¬ 
azine. 


Gerry  Moore,  former  Boston 
Post  sports  writer — now  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  the  head 
coach  and  general  manager  of 
the  Boston  Patriots  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Football  League. 

«  «  « 

Victor  J.  Behringer,  a  for¬ 
mer  Hearst  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice  representative — named  vice- 
president  for  national  sales  of 
Oceans  magazine.  La  Jolla, 
Calif. 

*  *  * 

J.  O.  Wright,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  for  the  last  eight  years, 
retired  at  the  end  of  March, 
winding  up  a  career  of  over  a 
half-century  in  the  newspaper 
industry.  He  had  been  with  the 
Tribune  for  46  years. 

*  «  * 

Bill  Marchese,  former  staff 
editor  of  Gas  News,  the  employe- 
stockholder  magazine  of  the 
Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co. 
of  Chicago,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Chicago’s  American,  to  be 
known  as  Chicago  Today  effec¬ 
tive  April  28. 

«  *  * 

Edward  C.  Nicholls,  a 
member  of  the  Seattle  AP  staff 
the  past  18  months,  took  charge 
of  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.  bur¬ 
eau  on  April  1.  He  hails  from 
Butte,  is  a  journalism  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Montana 
and  formerly  worked  on  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  in 
Madison  and  on  the  Missoulian- 
Sentinel  in  Missoula,  Mont. 

*  «  * 

OviD  A.  Martin,  farm  w'liter 
for  the  Associated  Press  for 
more  than  30  years,  retired 
April  1.  The  65-year-old  news¬ 
man,  a  native  of  Missouri,  has 
been  inactive  since  last  May  be¬ 
cause  of  illness.  He  lives  in  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Va. 

k  k  « 

Peter  W.  Powell — left  his 
post  as  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  River  News  in  Woodsville, 
N.  H.,  to  become  an  assistant  on 
the  Washington  staff  of  Con¬ 
gressman  Louis  C.  Wyman. 

EDITOR  &  P 


people 


BILL  MADDOX,  who  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Marshall 
(Tex.)  News  Messenger  since 
1967,  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Texarkana  Ga¬ 
zette  and  News.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  I960  on  the 
Tyler  Courier-Times  Telegraph. 

C11ARLE.S  Howard,  former 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  re¬ 
porter — named  as  information 
co-ordinator  for  the  Model  Cities 
project  in  Winooski. 

k  k  k 

Stephen  G.  Avery,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Keene  (N.  H.)  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel — appointed  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  for 
Yankee,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Yankee  maprazine.  Old  Farmer’s 
Almanac  and  Cape  Cod  Compass, 
in  Dublin,  N.  H. 

k  k  k 

Jay  Siiarbutt,  for  the  past 
year  a  memlier  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  AP  regional  staff,  was  sent 
to  Saigon  (April  3)  to  help 
cover  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Sharbutt  entered  AP  at  Rich¬ 
mond  in  September,  1966  after 
service  on  the  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger  and  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

k  k  k 

Vern  Hartman  and  John 
Laurence  —  advanced  to  city 
and  suburban  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  respectively,  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press, 

k  k  k 

Tim  Anderson,  sports  editor, 
Carson  City  (Nev.)  Nevada 
Appeal — to  acting  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mike  Kruglak,  now  in 
television  at  Reno. 

k  k  k 

Ed  DeCosmo  has  resigned  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  to 
devote  full  time  to  campaigning 
for  a  seat  in  the  Albany  County 
Legislature,  on  the  Republican 
ticket. 

UBLISHER  for  April  12,  1*169 
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in  the  news 


Tjmothy  Myer — now  editor 
of  the  Valley  City  (N.  D.) 
Tim>'S-Record,  succeeding  My- 
lono  Ash,  who  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  as  editor-manager 
of  the  Hazen  (N.  D.)  Star. 

*  •  • 

Van  C.  Eisenhut,  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Oregon 
Statesman,  Salem,  for  many 
yeai’S — appointed  news  editor, 

succeeding  J,  WESLEY  SULLIVAN, 
now  associate  editor.  Russell 
BlERAUGEL  named  city  editor, 
succeeding  Robert  E.  Gang- 
ware,  now  managing  editor. 

«  •  * 

Byron  L.  Brown — appointed 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  daily 
Dillon  (Mont.)  Tribune-Exam¬ 
iner.  He  also  heads  the  firm’s 
weekly,  the  Yellowstone  Sen¬ 
tinel,  published  at  West  Yellow¬ 
stone,  according  to  William 
Finefrock,  president. 

•  *  • 

Robert  B.  Frazier — named  to 
a  new  position  of  editorial  page 
editor  for  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard.  He  has  been  an 
associate  editor  since  1954  and 
a  member  of  the  staff  since  1948. 
Don  Robinson,  reporter  for  the 
Register-Guard  —  appointed  an 
associate  editor. 


Bob  Zache — from  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette's  education  beat 
to  assistant  executive  secretary, 
Arizona  Mining  Association. 

«  *  * 

Elizabeth  King,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Longview  (Tex.) 
Daily  News  and  Journal,  won 
the  sweepstakes  in  the  Texas 
Press  Women’s  writing  contest 
for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
♦  «  * 

James  S.  Kosmo,  editor  of  the 
Bloomington  (Minn.)  Sun  — 
named  the  “Outstanding  Young 
Man  of  the  Year”  for  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career  and  community 


Walter  J.  Nester  Jr.,  on  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  newspapers  since  1956 
— named  as  financial  advertis¬ 
ing  coordinator  for  the  Journal- 
Courier  and  Register. 

*  «  * 

Jack  B.  Caskey,  assistant 
secretary-treasurer  of  Memphis 
Publishing  Company,  retired 
April  1.  He  joined  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  in  1928.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  him  as  assistant  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  is  Banks  Leon¬ 
ard,  comptroller  for  Memphis 
Publishing  since  1946. 


HARRY  F.  THEMAL  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  executive 
editor  of  the  Wilmington,  Del., 
News-Journal  Papers.  He  has  been 
radio  and  newspaperman  20  years 
and  moves  up  from  assistant 
metropolitan  editor. 

Creel  goes  to  HUD 

Washington 
Secretary  George  Romney  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  announced 
the  appointment  of  Colonel 
George  Creel  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  as  director  of  Public  Af¬ 
fairs.  Colonel  Creel,  53,  has 
been  assistant  chief  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  Department  of  the  Army, 
for  the  past  five  years. 


H.  Robert  Schadewalo  — 
from  the  New  York  staff  of 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  at  the 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News. 

•  •  * 

Donald  S.  Maxwell — ap¬ 
pointed  controller  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  succeeding 
James  N.  Isaacs,  who  resigned. 

•  *  * 

C.  W.  PoEL — from  news  editor 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Grand 
Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune. 

«  *  « 

Robert  T.  Hartmann,  former 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Washington  Bureau  and 
then  an  aide  to  House  Republi¬ 
can  Leader  Gerald  Ford,  has 
been  elected  Minority  Sergeant- 
at-Arms. 

*  •  • 

Lou  Cannon,  Sacramento  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  News  —  awarded  the 
third  annual  editorial  writing 
award  of  the  California  Tax¬ 
payers’  Association. 

•  «  * 

Terry  Schick,  news  editor  of 
the  Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald, 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  (Idaho) 
Press,  succeeding  I'rances  Cope, 
editor  since  1963  who  will  stay 
on  the  staff  as  special  features 
editor. 

•  •  * 

E.  Durwald  Howerton, 
former  classified  advertising 
manager  and  in  recent  years, 
chief  of  the  advertising  copy  ac¬ 
ceptance  committee  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  retired 
after  more  than  50  years  with 
the  newspaper. 

«  *  « 

Joe  Brown,  reporter,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  to  Oceans 
magazine  as  assistant  editor. 

*  *  *  • 

Dick  Thomas  —  from  the 
Phoenix  Gazette’s  state  capital 
staff  to  Information  Officer  for 
Maricopa  (Ptioenix)  County. 


NEW  LINEUP  for  the  iportt  department  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times  shows 
Dean  Eagle  (front,  left),  who  succeeds  Earl  Ruby  (far  right),  as  sports  editor;  Dave  Kindred  (top, 
left),  who  becomes  Times  daily  sports  columnist,  and  Earl  Cox,  executive  editor  of  the  department. 
In  addition,  Dave  Adams  has  been  named  assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Courier-Journal,  and  Louis 
R.  Younicin  is  new  assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Times.  Ruby  Is  retiring  after  44  years,  30  as  sports 
editor.  He  continues  as  outdoors  editor. 
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pr/index  DIRECTORY  Ol  PRESS  CONTACTS 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recognizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
j  as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
j  will  replace  the  hodge-podge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  “con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con¬ 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AEROSPACE  A  DEFENSE 

RCA  DEFENSE  ELECTRONIC  PRODUCTS:  For 
information  on  Communications  &  Electronics: 
Television — military  and  space;  Apollo — radar, 
communications  and  electronics:  Radars — space 
and  tactical;  Avionics — military  and  commer¬ 
cial — Contact  Nicholas  F.  Penslero,  Manager. 
Public  Affairs.  RCA  DEP,  Marne  Highway, 
Moorestown  NJ.  08057,  Bldg.  108-112.  Tele¬ 
phone  (609)  235-8383. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


_ AVIATION _ 

AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  iSO.OOO  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


CIGARS 


CIGAR  INSTITUTE  Or  AMERICA— 1270  Ave¬ 
nue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 
History,  current  information,  statistics,  features 
on  male,  female,  celebrity  cigar  smokers  for 
newspapers,  supplements,  magazines,  write 
Welter  K.  Lyon,  Director,  Ted  Cott,  Associate 
Director.  Telephone  (212)  PL  7-4750. 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 


SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street,  Nashua.  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 


DIVERSIFIED  MANUFACTURING 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ROCKWELL  CORPORA¬ 
TION  (NR) — One  of  the  world's  largest  civil¬ 
ian  research  and  development  organizations, 
NR  is  the  nation's  leading  independent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  automotive  original  equipment  and 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  space  vehicles, 
liquid  propellant  rocket  engines,  textile  ma¬ 
chinery  and  industrial  gears.  It  is  among  the 
largest  companies  in  aerospace  electronics  and 
nuclear  reactor  development  and  is  a  major 
manufacturer  of  military,  business,  private  and 
agricultural  aircraft.  Write  Dir.  of  P.R.,  Remi 
Nadeau,  General  Offices,  2300  E.  Imperial 
Hwy.,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245;  Tel.  (213) 
647-5961.  New  York,  John  E.  Heaney.  (212) 
758-5540;  Washington,  D.  C.,  William  E.  Van 
Dyke.  (202)  296-6900. 


FOOD 

DAIRY  FOODS — Food  page  features,  recipes 
and  photos,  featuring  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  on  a  non-brand  basis — for  all  occa- 
I  sions,  family  to  festive.  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dairy  Foods  Publicity  Department,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 
I  (312)  782-4916. 


RECIPES  AND  INFORMATION— For  back¬ 
ground,  food  photos  and  serving  suggestions 
using  California  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  chives, 
etc.,  some  featuring  famous  personalities,  write 
Western  Research  Kitchens,  8170  Beverly  Blvd,, 
Los  Angeles.  90048.  Phone  (213)  651-2090. 


FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 


MEXICAN  NATIONAL  TOURIST  COUNCIL- 

Information,  photos  and  research  help  on  all 
nonpolitical  aspects  of  Mexican  life — and  assist¬ 
ance  on  working  trips.  Contact  PR  director 
Peter  Celliers,  or  Ernest  Silverman  (economics), 
Carol  Zaiser  (tourism),  Daniel  Canning  (cul- 
I  tural)  at  677  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York —  (212) 

I  755-7212.  Chicago,  Zane  Robbins  at  One  East 
Wacker  Drive — (313)  329-9292.  Los  Angeles, 

I  Bud  Lewis  at  8741  Sunset  Blvd. — (213)  OL 
1  5-9242. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue, 

for . (Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly 

issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate 
Under  category  heading:  . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY 


ADDRESS  . 

RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (Glines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-lines,  52-times,  $M2.40.) 
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INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Pro  mpt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies) 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAM  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR:  30  W. 
Monroe  St..  Chicago,  III.  60603.  Tel.  (312) 
263-6038. 


PETROLEUM 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING  CO.— Got  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  Humble?  Need  a  photo  of  oil  opera¬ 
tions?  Contact  Arch  Smith,  Hoad,  Media  Re¬ 
lations,  800  Bell,  Houston  77001,  (713)  221- 
4376  or  Bleu  Beathard,  Media  Relations,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City  10020,  (212) 
974-3620. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


SQUIBB  BEECH-NUT,  INC.— Worldwide  drug 
and  food  products  manufacturer  formed  by  the 
merger  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc.  and  Beech- 
Nut  Life  Savers  in  January,  1968.  Major  busi¬ 
ness  operations  are;  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES: 
Shouldn't  your  company  be  listed  in 
PR/Index?  Write  E&P  for  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  rates. 


for  ethical  and  proprietary  drug  products; 
Beech-Nut  Inc.  for  confections  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  Dobbs  Houses  for  restaurants  and 
airline  food  services.  Director  of  Public  Affairs, 
Squibb  Beech-Nut;  David  F.  Quinlan.  Public 
Relations  Manager,  E.  R.  Squibb;  Paul  L.  West- 
phal  460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Telephone:  (212)  759-8700. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phono 
(403)  424-0211. 


Buckfire  promoted 

David  Buckfire,  supervisor  of 
advertising  promotion  at  the 
Detroit  News  since  1965,  has 
been  named  assistant  director  of 
the  promotion  and  research  de¬ 
partment  by  John  H.  Worth¬ 
ington,  News  administrative  as¬ 
sistant.  Buckfire  joined  the  News 
promotion  staff  as  advertising 
promotion  w’riter  in  1962.  He  had 
been  a  writer  for  the  Jam  Handy 
organization  and  served  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Revco 
Drug  Stores. 

*  *  * 

John  T.  Mennenoa  ap¬ 
pointed  as  assistant  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Mateo  (Calif.) 
Times.  He  was  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  research  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  L.  Young — named 
manager  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  and  Richaso  L.  Wacker, 
data  processing  manager,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

James  Simon,  police  reporter 
for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
—to  a  legal  reporter  for  Time 
Magazine. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  BryT':rton  —  from 
general  reporter  on  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  to  a  similar  job 
wth  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Reg¬ 
ister-Guard. 


Hastings  appointed 
to  university  post 

Dr.  Andrew  W.  Cordier,  act¬ 
ing  president  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  .has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  John  J.  Hastings 
as  assistant  vicepresident  for 
public  information,  a  new  post 
at  the  University.  Hastings  has 
been  news  director  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  since  1951.  He  first  be¬ 
came  associated  with  Columbia 
in  1947  as  a  news  writer  while 
still  a  student  there. 

• 

Promotion  director 

Raymond  J.  Ruffio  has  been 
appointed  promotion  director  of 
This  Week  magazine.  He  was 
formerly  associated  with  Look 
magazine  in  a  senior  sales  ca¬ 
pacity  where  he  also  served  as 
drug  promotion  manager.  Prior 
to  this,  he  was  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  the  Grey  Advertising 
Agency. 

• 

‘Daily’  in  new  name 

Golden,  Colo. 

The  Golden  Daily  Transcript 
is  the  new  name  of  the  103-year- 
old  publication  formerly  cal'ed 
the  Colorado  Transcript  whei.  it 
was  published  three  times 
w'eekly.  A  majority  interest  in 
the  Transcript  is  held  by  the 
Great  Bend  (Kans.)  Publishing 
Co.,  which  owns  the  Great  Bend 
Daily  Tribune. 


Metroland  coverage 
brings  staff  additions 

Albany,  N.Y. 

The  Knickerbocker  News,  ex¬ 
panding  its  staff  for  coverage  of 
Metroland,  has  added  Arthur 
A.  Johnson,  formerly  of  the 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record, 
where  he  was  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  to  its  copy  desk  staff. 

Added  to  the  women’s  section 
are:  Kathleen  Condon,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  College  of  St. 
Rose;  Gail  Safian,  formerly  with 
the  Woodlands  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Watertown,  Mass.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  yearbooks,  and  Mary 
Grates,  a  transfer  from  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department  of 
the  News. 

Larry  Brown,  formerly  of 
Springfield,  Mo.,  has  joined  the 
suburban  reportorial  staff,  and 
Larry  Greenidge,  who  was  with 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record 
American,  is  an  addition  to  the 
sports  staff. 

• 

Leo  Carle  retires 

Elyria,  O. 

Leo  J.  Carle,  who  began  his 
apprenticeship  50  years  ago  in 
the  press-stereotype  room  of  the 
Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe- 
Gazette,  retired  recently  after  18 
years  as  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Elyria  Chronicle- 
Telegram.  He  had  also  worked 
for  Duluth  and  Erie  newspapers. 


3  editors  promoted 
on  Asheville  papers 

Asheville.  N.  C. 

Promotions  for  three  Citizen- 
Times  executives  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Rolx»rt  Bunnelle, 
president  and  publisher.  They 
are: 

Richard  B.  Wynne,  executive 
editor  of  the  Asheville  Times, 
Asheville  Citizen  and  Sunday 
Citizen-Times — to  vicepresident 
and  assistant  to  the  publisher. 

John  Q.  Schell  Jr.,  business 
manager — to  general  manager. 
He  also  is  treasurer  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen-Times  Division  of  Multi- 
media  Inc. 

Luther  B.  Thigpen,  executive 
news  editor  gf  the  Times — to  the 
board  and  executive  editor  of 
the  Asheville  newspapers. 

• 

Toronto  Star  plans 
for  new  building 

Toronto 

Toronto  Star  Ltd.  plans  to  sell 
its  downtown  properties  on  King 
and  Adelaide  streets.  Sale  price 
was  not  disclosed. 

Beland  Honderich,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Star,  said 
plans  for  building  a  new  plant 
are  under  way. 

The  Star  will  continue  to  be 
published  at  80  King  St.  W., 
until  the  new  plant  is  completed. 

The  present  23-story  Star 
building  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$4,.500,000  in  1929. 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Once-a-week  winners 


Thv  Lii  Old  H  incmakvr 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Coplejr  International  Corp. 

This  is  the  third  and  last  batch  of  Penney-Missouri 
women’s  page  typography  winners  for  1968.  It’s  the 
Class  IV  category',  <veeklies  regardless  of  circulation. 

Upper  left  is  the  first-place  winner.  Page  1  of  the 
Suburban  Living  section  of  the  Arlington  Heights 
(Ill.)  Herald.  It’s  the  handiwork  of  Mrs.  Marianne 
Scott,  women’s  editor.  It  won  her  $1,000. 

Winning  Penney  awards  is  nothing  new  to  Mrs. 
Scott.  She  won  a  second  in  1962  and  first  place  in 
1963  and  1966. 

You  can  readily  see  why:  Big,  expressive  art,  lots 
of  white  space,  clean  layout.  It’s  all  about  the  making 
of  dandelion  wine,  from  the  picking  to  the  drinking. 

Upper  right,  second  place,  $500,  the  Encinitas 
(CaliL)  Coast  Dispatch,  edited  by  Mrs.  Ann  Cleven¬ 
ger. 

Too  gimmicky?  The  Penney  judges  didn’t  think  so. 
The  messages  are  the  scribblings  of  anxious,  wait¬ 
ing  fathers  in  the  maternity  sector  of  Scripps  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.  The  hospital  has 
a  special  b^k  for  the  purpose. 

Lower  right,  third  place,  $250,  the  North  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Dispatch,  edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  Jane 
Peironnet.  It’s  another  single-theme  picture  story, 
with  strong  art  and  eye-grabbing,  easy-to-read  lay¬ 
out. 

The  position  of  the  headlines  in  upper  left  and 
lower  right  deserves  mention.  These  girls  resisted 
the  urge  to  put  an  eight-column  head  across  the  top 
of  the  page.  And,  in  lower  right,  the  head  isn’t  even 
on  top  of  the  lead. 

That’s  a  magazine  approach,  needed  by  more  Wom¬ 
en’s  sections. 


Ravenwood  School  Wins 


Area  Architects'  Top  AAedol 


(Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  department  exclusively  for 
E&P.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
(k>pley  headquarters,  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla, 
California  92037.) 


Trend  to  automation 
reaches  small  dailies 


I  Newspaper  publishers  in  the 
next  five  years  can  expect  an 
upsurge  in  automated  produc¬ 
tion  systems,  particularly  on 
smaller  circulation  dailies,  and 
further  utilization  of  a  concept 

I  for  physical  expansion  called  the 
“three-dimensional  mailroom.” 

J,  David  Hopkins  Jr.,  a  vice- 
president  of  Cutler-Hammer  Inc. 
and  general  manager  of  the 
firm’s  Industrial  Systems  Di¬ 
vision,  said  that  ^ause  his 
company  sees  these  trends,  it  has 
streamlined  its  organization,  “to 
mtet  the  exacting  needs  of  the 
newspaper  publishing  industry 
in  the  future.” 

Edward  D.  Pierson,  formerly 
president  of  Miner-Denver  Inc., 
which  Cutler-Hammer  acquired 
recently,  is  now  general  man¬ 
ager  of  a  new  newspaper  mate¬ 
rials  handling  systems  group 
headquartered  in  Denver.  The 
Denver  headquarters  coordinates 
systems  engineering,  marketing 
and  customer  sei-vice  for  Cutler- 
Hammer  equipment  manufac¬ 
tured  in  both  Milwaukee  and 
Denver. 

Pierson  and  Hopkins,  discuss¬ 
ing  prospects  for  the  new  news¬ 
paper  group,  stated  that  they  do 
not  see  in  the  near  future  any 
drastic  change  in  newspaper  ma¬ 
terials  handling  equipment.  But 
they  do  expect: 

j  •  Increased  automation  in  all 
i  plants  with  the  biggest  trend  in 
dailies  down  to  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  or  lower. 

•  More  use  of  the  computer  in 
programming  and  controlling 
circulation  and  production. 

•  More  automated  roll  handling 
and  stereotype  plate  handling 
systems. 

With  more  thought  being 
given  to  problems  of  smaller 
dailies,  as  well  as  to  large  cir¬ 
culation  papers,  automated  sys¬ 
tems  would  become  economically 
feasible  in  many  instances, 
Pierson  said.  Several  papers 
with  circulations  under  30,000 
already  have  installed  auto¬ 
mated  mailrooms. 

Large  newspapers  also  would 
continue  to  turn  to  mechaniza¬ 
tion  and  automation  to  get  edi¬ 
tions  out  on  time,  with  increased 
street  traffic  congestion  being 
one  of  the  biggest  reasons,  he 
said. 

“Our  intention,”  Pierson  said, 
ia  to  give  Cutler-Hammer  the 
ability  to  supply  a  total  package 
for  all  newspaper  materials 
itandling  needs,  including  sys- 
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terns  tailored  to  specific  custo¬ 
mers,  basic  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment  like  counter-stackers,  press 
drives,  mailroom,  loading  dock, 
stereotype  and  plate  transferal 
equipment,  and  the  automated 
controls  to  operate  the  whole 
system.” 

Not  juiiit  the  hardware 

Discussing  the  capabilities  and 
direction  of  the  newly  enlarged 
newspaper  equipment  group, 
Hopkins  said  that  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer’s  Industrial  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  has  never  considered  itself 
merely  a  hardware  supplier.  In 
addition  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  the  division  supplies  con¬ 
trol  and  adjustable  speed  drive 
systems  to  such  industries  as 
automobile,  food,  rubber,  steel, 
transportation  and  marine. 

“An  important  contribution  of 
our  activity,  we  feel,  is  the 
ability  to  provide  not  only  tech¬ 
nically  sound  components  and 
systems  but  also  to  supply  this 
equipment  in  combination  with 
engineering  problem  solving,” 
he  said. 

Hopkins  cited  three  solutions 
which  led  both  to  provision  of 
components  and  solutions  to 
problems;  the  three  dimensional 
mailroom,  the  programmed 
counter-stacker  and  Cutler- 
Hammer’s  new  modular  design 
lap  stream  conveyor. 

Some  papers  find  neighbor¬ 
hoods  have  grown  around  them, 
making  horizontal  expansion 
difficult,  Hopkins  said.  The  3-D 
mailroom,  utilizing  vertical 
space  as  well  as  horizontal,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  expansion  of  many 
of  these  papers,  he  said.  The 
concept  includes  elevating  and 
lowering  devices  feeding  a  com¬ 
plex  of  stacked  conveyors  which 
makes  use  of  an  area’s  height, 
a  factor  which  often  may  be 
overlooked. 

“The  programmed  counter¬ 
stacker  is  another  example  of 
viewing  a  larger  problem. 
Cutler-Hammer  engineers  de¬ 
signed  it  not  as  an  individual 
component  but  as  the  key  to 
automation  of  the  entire  mail- 
room  and  loading  dock  opera¬ 
tion,”  Hopkins  said. 

New  conveyor 

He  said  that  Cutler-Hammer 
currently  was  offering  a  new 
counter-stacker  with  compen- 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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PIsnt  •  equipment 


A  MODULAR  DESIGN  high  speed  newspaper  conveyor  system, 
consisting  of  factory  assembled  sections  and  a  simplified  ceiling 
support  concept,  has  been  developed  by  the  Industrial  Systems 
Division  of  Cutler-Hammer.  Reducing  installation  time  and  space 
requirements  more  than  50%,  the  double  channel  frame  modules 
are  merely  hooked  to  the  ceiling  supports  and  aligned  by  shifting 
sections  as  desired.  After  this  final  alignment,  enhanced  by  the  de¬ 
sign's  vertical  twist  flexibility  of  IS  degrees  per  foot,  bolts  on  the 
support  hooks  are  tightened  and  the  assembly  is  complete. 


EDWARD  D.  PIERSON,  left,  general  manager  of  Cutler-Hammer's 
new  newspaper  materials  handling  group  in  Denver,  and  J.  DAVID 
HOPKINS,  center,  general  manager  of  the  firm's  Industrial  Systems 
Division  and  a  Cutler-Hammer  vicepresident,  talk  with  Milwaukee 
Journal  employee  JOSEPH  BUDNY. 


Service  of  dispatch 
department  enlarged 


Automation 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


sated  multi-batch  stack  delivery 
and  a  rated  output  of  60  bundles 
a  minute. 

The  company’s  new  design  on 
a  compact,  modular  design  con¬ 
veyor  came  about  l)ecause  of  the 
need  to  pack  more  equipment 
into  tight  spaces  in  pressrooms 
and  mailrooms,  he  said. 

The  computer,  Pierson  said, 
offered  potential  savings  to  many 
publishers.  He  described  a 
Cutler-Hammer  system  now  in¬ 
stalled  which  turned  the  data 
prepared  for  circulation  into  us¬ 
able  production  data.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  each  day  the  circulation 
department  furnishes  a  set  of 
punched  cards  and/or  tapes  to 
the  production  department.  The 
cards  contain  daily  data  needed 
for  each  route  carrier  or  dropoff 
station. 

As  a  truck  approaches  the 
loading  dock,  a  dispatcher  routes 
the  truck  into  station.  The  dis¬ 
patcher  notifies  the  computer 
system  that  the  truck  is  at  a 
certain  loading  station.  The 
system  scans  its  memory  and  ob¬ 
tains  the  quantity  needed  for  the 
truck  route. 

The  data  is  transmitted  elec¬ 
trically  to  the  correct  counter¬ 


stacker  in  the  mailroom,  which 
produces  the  programmed 
bundles  from  the  computer’s  in¬ 
structions. 

The  bundles  are  routed  auto¬ 
matically  on  the  conveyor  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  correct  loading  posi¬ 
tion.  A  computer  card,  becoming 
the  label  for  the  bundle,  is  ap¬ 
plied  as  the  bundle  emerges 
from  the  stacker.  In  some  instal¬ 
lations  the  label  contains  the 
route  carrier’s  name,  how  many 
papers  are  in  the  bundle  and 
iiow  much  the  route  carrier  owes 
for  the  week. 

Cutler  -  Hammer  engineers, 
who  have  installed  over  100 
mailrooms,  have  noted  a  problem 
arising  in  getting  input  require¬ 
ments  to  the  press  as  fast  as  the 
output  can  be  handled  with 
mechanized  equipment,  Pierson 
said.  He  cited  as  solutions  new’ 
automated  systems  for  roll 
handling  and  stereoplate  trans- 
ferral  being  offered  by  the 
new  Cuttler-Hammer  newspaper 
group. 

Production  chief 

Appointment  of  Melvin  K. 
Shook  as  production  manager  of 
the  Elyria  (0.)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram  has  been  announced  by 
Otto  B.  Schoepfle,  publisher. 
Shook  had  been  production  ex¬ 
pediter.  He  has  w’orked  for  the 
paper  2.3  years. 


Si  Marlow,  manager  of  the 
Dispatch  Department  at  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  at  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  (March  27-29,  Pitts¬ 
burgh)  : 

It  has  been  the  philosophy  at 
the  Courier-Journal  and  Times 
to  do  any  given  job  logically  and 
as  economically  as  possible.  The 
Advertising  Dispatch  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  involved  for  a 
number  of  years  in  performing 
functions  better  and  at  less  cost. 
We  have  taken  on  jobs  formerly 
done  by  Composing  Room, 
Stereo  and  Engraving.  We  per¬ 
form  services  for  many  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  building. 

Until  a  couple  of  years  ago 
this  work  was  done  in  rather  un¬ 
satisfactory  surroundings.  We 
remodeled  the  department  and 
now  have  a  beautiful  room 
which  is  also  functional. 

We  serve  as  liaison  between 
our  Production  Department  and 
our  Advertising  Department  as 
well  as  our  advertisers.  The  de- 


and  Appliance  coordinator  and 
Downtown  coordinator.  We  now 
have  well  over  100  accounts  be¬ 
ing  serviced  by  Dispatch. 

Our  delivery  service  has  been  t 
expanded  in  conjunction  with  | 
the  coordinator  service.  We  now  ' 
have  foot  messengers  servicing  | 
downtown  and  four  (4)  autos 
covering  all  of  the  Tri-City  area.  • 
These  autos  travel  an  average  j 
of  1,500  miles  weekly  and  make 
about  600  drops  and  pick  ups. 

Ours  is  a  24-hour  operation 
with  the  bulk  of  new  work  com¬ 
ing  in  from  4  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  We  | 
use  18  full-time  people  and  4  ^ 
part-time  to  run  the  department  ' 
In  addition  there  are  10  messen¬ 
gers  and  one  clerk  to  file  used 
copy  and  storeproofs  returned 
by  Composing  to  us. 

Newspaper  make  up  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  are  included  in 
the  duties  of  this  department,  ; 
as  are  paper  checking,  lifting 
ads  and  the  usual  dispatch  op-  > 
erations.  There  are  8  telephone 
lines  into  the  department  and 
these  are  kept  busy. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
remodeling  again  to  incorporate  J 


SAVE  A  BUNDLE  of  cash! 
We  can  show  you  how  to  have 

COLD  TYPE  FlEXIBILtTY 

wifhouf  'going  offset' 

1.  Fast 

2.  Done  with  low  cost  labor 

3.  Type  set  on  cold  type  machines 

4.  Engraved  on  Electronic  Tracers 

Exciting  is  the  only  way  to  describe  the  NEW 
MODEL  ER  ELECTRONIC  TRACER  with  dot  at¬ 
tachment.  The  newspapers  that  have  installed  the 
NEW  MODEL  ELECTRONIC  TRACER  are  mighty 
pleased  with  the  results  they  are  getting.  They  are 
getting  contrast  and  reproduction  they  never 
thought  possible  before,  and  are  turning  out  en¬ 
gravings  at  a  speed  they  never  imagined. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


Plasti-Graphic  Supply  Company 

I*.  ().  DKAVNKK  2(iS,  II.I.INOIS  ri(l.>4() 

Phone  3l2-;i.5.'>-2288 


partment  manager  serves  as  a  3-  copy  service  department  com- 
trouble  shooter  by  calling  on  ac-  posed  of  2  artists  and  a  typist 
counts  to  solve  production  prob-  We  have  just  recently  taken 
lems.  Training  slide  shows  have  over  filing  of  used  layouts,  store- 
been  shown  to  our  salesmen,  ad-  proofs,  and  proofreaders  ma- 
vertisers  and  ad  agencies  to  terials. 
familiarize  them  with  newspa¬ 
pers. 

We  have  developed  an  inf  or- 

mation  sheet  and  salesmen  have  ^ 

filled  them  in  for  all  their  ac- 

counts.  I  evaluated  these  sheets 

and  certain  accounts  were  taken  ^ 

by  Dispatch.  This  “taking  over’’  . 

involved  assigning  a  Dispatch  I 

clerk  to  be  responsible  for  the 

account.  If  the  account  had  the 

salesman  stop  at  specified  times  W 

and  dates,  a  Dispatch  messenger 

will  make  that  pick  up.  The  copy 

is  given  to  the  clerk  responsible 

and  the  clerk  then  refers  to  our  ^ 

record  book  which  tells  him  ^ 

when  the  advertisement  runs, 

the  position  he  likes,  and  other 

pertinent  information.  ^ 

In  other  cases,  the  advertiser 
calls  Dispatch  for  a  pick  up  and 
the  messenger  picks  up  at  the 

time  specified.  The  clerk  then  EUGENE  L.  FALK  has  been 

orders  the  ad  and  handles  any  named  assistant  to  the  Production 

details.  When  the  advertiser  Manager  at  the  Gannett  Roches- 

wishes  to  call  in  corrections  he  ter  Newspapers.  He  moved  to 

asks  for  the  clerk.  Rochester  after  serving  as  assist- 

The  people  who  handle  these  ant  production  manager  at  th« 

accounts  have  been  given  con-  ,  ^  ^ 

siderable  responsibility.  We  now 

J-  1.  mi_  tarn®  post  at  fha  Journals  Chi- 

call  them  coordinators.  There  facilities,  and  was  advrrtis- 

are  Agency  coordinator,  Dis-  jpg  production  manager  at  th. 
count  coordinator.  Automotive  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver. 


Move  to  new  offset  plant 
‘rugged’— says  publisher 


the  comer  of  Canal  and  Cass  printing  in  four  colors.  The  pa- 
Streets  has  17,000  square  feet;  per  has  been  averaging  between 

nearly  double  the  area  of  the  12  and  26  pages  per  day,  ac> 

old  facility.  cording  to  Ferrier. 

The  heating  system  is  elec- 

trie,  utilizing  heat  from  lights  press  on  market 

throughout  the  plant,  and  all  The  Dealer  had  previously 
parts  of  the  building  are  air-  used  a  16-page  Goss  Unitube 
conditioned.  which  has  been  put  on  the  mar- 

Also  found  throughout  the  ket. 
plant  is  indoor-outdoor  carpet-  Setting  of  body  copy  and 
ing.  smaller  headlines  is  being  done 

Architect  Howard  White  of  on  a  Photon  71320,  and  a  Com- 
the  Indianapolis  firm  of  James  pugraphic,  similar  to  the  Pho- 
Associates,  was  the  plant’s  de-  ton,  is  on  order.  Larger  heads 
signer  and  construction  was  are  being  set  on  a  Fototype  corn- 
done  by  the  Bowman  Company  positor. 

of  Marion.  Six  of  the  old  Linotype  ma¬ 

in  going  to  offset,  the  Plain  chines  were  moved  to  the  new 
Dealer  bought  a  32-page  capac-  location  for  classified  ad  work 
The  new  building,  located  at  ity  Goss  Urbanite  capable  of  and  as  backups  to  the  new  type¬ 
setting  equipment. 

‘Open  house’  laler 
Nixon  said  an  “open  house” 
is  planned  for  the  plant  but  the 
exact  date  will  not  be  scheduled 
^  .  until  regular  production  dead- 

beiijif  matte 

*'•**’*'  I  '  have  not  announced  their  plans 

IHHI  for  the  building. 

The  Wabash  Plain  Dealer's  new  plant.  At  right.  Publisher  J.  H.  Nixon. 


The  Wahaah  Plain  Dealer  normally  off  the  press  by  2:3C 
mad.  two  major  transitions  on  P-m.,  but  ran  seven  hours  behind 
the  same  day,  March  29.  It  the  first  day  in  the  new  plant 
mov(  d  from  an  old  four  level  The  second  day  saw  the  gap  nar- 
building  to  a  modem  single  floor  row  to  four  hours  but  produc- 
plant,  and  changed  from  letter-  *'  «  /•>  i. 

press  to  photo  offset.  The  two 
move  s  were  termed  “rugged”  by 
Plain  Dealer  Publisher,  J.  H. 

Nixon. 

Nixon  said  the  Plain  Dealer, 
which  prints  six  days  a  week 
with  a  circulation  of  8,751,  is 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 
will  clarify 
The  Moon  Story. . 


Today's  moon  stories  demand  the  utmost  in  clear, 
printed  reproduction  of  words  and  particularly  moon 
shots  taken  under  outer  space  conditions.  Check 
“moon  shot”  reproductions  in  your  plant  with  your 
equipment  and  Beveridge  “out  of  this  world”  mats. 
You’ll  see  what  we  mean  when  we  say  Beveridge 
Mats  tell  the  “moon  story”  best. 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 


SYNDICATES 


NEWSPAPERS 

Beveridge 
Auto-PecK 
Beveridge 
High  Speed 
Beveridge 
Multi-Cast 

NEW  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

The  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
Phone  (317)  635-4391 


Machinist  retires 
after  he  invents 
matrice  machine 


Daytom,  0. 

Gilbert  M.  McLefresh  closed 
his  tool  chest  after  nearly  49 
years  of  keeping  machinery 
humming  for  Dayton  News¬ 
papers. 

The  chief  machinist  in  the 
composing  room  retired  at  age 
70.  He  started  in  the  newsj)aper 
shop  here  July  5,  1920. 

“You’re  leaving  quite  a  work¬ 
saving  present  for  the  boys,”  a 
co-worker  remarked,  pointing  to 
the  most  recent  of  McLefresh 
inventions. 

It’s  a  machine  for  treating 
metal  matrices  from  which  type 
is  cast  on  linesetting  machinei 
The  graphite  treatment  pre¬ 
vents  hot  metal  from  adhering  to 
the  characters,  providing  i 
cleaner  look. 

McLefresh’s  invention  saves 
hours  of  labor  on  each  font,  or 
family,  of  type. 

Robert  Comer  succeeds  M^ 
Lefresh  as  chief  machinist  of 
Dayton  Newspapers.  Wilbur 
Ames  becomes  night  chief  ma¬ 
chinist. 


How  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  building  will  look  after  alteration. 


$5-inillion  program  adds 
space  and  color  facilities 


Weekly  set  to  grow 
with  uranium  boom 

Since  the  days  of  the  Gold 
Rush,  the  “Old  West”  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  a  hub  of  activity 
for  prospectors  and  land  de¬ 
velopers. 

One  area  in  particular  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  tradition  is  Gillette, 
Wyoming.  Recent  oil  and  urani¬ 
um  discoveries  have  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  state  boom¬ 
ing. 

This  rapid  growth  is  one 
reason  why  the  weekly  Gillette 
News-Record  is  switching  to  off¬ 
set.  Circulation  and  page  count 
of  the  News-Record  has  in¬ 
creased  to  such  a  size  that  the 
Five  additional  color  cylinders  old  letterpress  has  become  out- 
-raising  the  total  to  15 — will  rnoded  for  their  operation. 

!  added,  giving  greater  flexi-  To  meet  the  current  demands, 
lity  for  color  use  in  both  news  the  3,700  circulation  Gillette 
id  advertising.  News-Record  has  purchased  a  2- 

Within  the  new  data  process-  unit  Goss  Community  web  offset 


Paper  at  Santa  Ana 
enlarges  press  to 
two  8-unit  lines 


The  137,000-circulation  Reg¬ 
ister  at  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  is 
expanding  its  press  capacity 
with  9  additional  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  Mark  II  press  units. 

One  unit  will  be  added  to  i 
7-unit  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II 
press  which  has  been  on  editioi 
since  1967.  This  will  then  give 
the  Daily  Register  two  8-unit, 
Mark  II’s.  The  new  press  it 
equipped  with  7  color  cylinder*, 
an  upper  former,  a  Goss  double 
144-page  Imperial  3:2  folder,  8 
Goss  Reel-Tension-Pasters  and 
Digital  Paster  Pilots. 

The  current  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  follows  a  $2.5  million  pro¬ 
gram  completed  two  years  ago. 
It  adiled  65,000  square  feet  to 
the  Register  building. 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Ciiimaiei  gweet 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 

JAckMfi  a-6105 


Uniformity  is  what  we  deliver  in  news  web  offset  inks.  Whether  your  shipment  is  a  5500-gallon  tank 
trailer  delivery  or  a  3-gallon  kit,  you  know  that  your  U.  S.  inks  will  outperform  all  others.  On  the  press, 
and  on  the  paper!  That’s  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for  newspapers  today.  When  you 
need  trouble-free  performance,  call  us.  We  deliver.  A  sample  kit  formulated  for  your  press  and  paper 
stock  is  yours  on  request. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Time  and  cost-saving 
engraving  is  described 


The  Rolled  Plate  Metal  System 
in  the  photoeng^raving  shop  was 
describe  for  members  of  the 
Mid- Atlantic  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  (March  27- 
29  at  Pittsburgh)  by  Howard 
Helmbrecht,  representative  of 
the  Rolled  Plate  Metal  Co. 

His  report,  in  part,  follows: 

The  system  incorporates  two 
products: 

(1)  Presensitized  Micro-metal 

(2)  High-speed  etchant 

The  advantages  of  No.  1  are: 

1.  Time  —  you  can  save  ap¬ 
proximately  6  minutes  per  en- 
grraving  by  eliminating  plate 
preparation  and  coating. 

2.  No  longer  worry  about 
losing  tops  due  to  humidity  and 
other  atmospheric  conditions. 

3.  Uniform  coating  thickness 
from  end  to  end,  corner  to 
comer,  plate  to  plate,  allowing 
full  utilization  of  entire  plate. 
Many  plants  have  found  they 
can  use  a  smaller  size  metal. 
This  amounts  to  a  large  dollar 
savings. 

4.  Virtually  unlimited  shelf 
life. 

5.  Elimination  of  makeover 
due  to  faulty  tops. 


As  to  cost:  A  volume  user  will 
be  invoiced  at  39<'  per  square 
foot,  or  in  terms  of  a  common 
size  18"  X  24" — $1.17  per  plate 
for  the  coating.  I  said  invoiced, 
I  didn’t  say  cost.  Tlie  tme  cost 
or  savings  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  each  of  you  in  your 
own  plant.  The  6  minutes  time 
saving  per  flat  can  mean  a  lot 
of  money  if  you  can  take  full 
advantage  of  it.  A  smaller  size 
sheet  of  metal  is  an  obvious 
.sa\nng. 

The  second  part  of  our  system, 
High-Speed  Etchant  for  .Micro- 
Metal,  was  specifically  designed 
for  volume  zinc  engraving  de¬ 
partments. 

High-Speed  Etchant  is  a 
powderless  etching  product  for 
zinc. 

What  is  the  etch  rate? 

Although  there  is  a  slight 
variation  in  the  etch  rate,  for 
different  types  of  machines,  it 
will  etch  .005"  per  minute  in 
the  Master  DM-35.  This  means 
a  depth  of  .030"  in  6  minutes. 
What  we  are  saying  then  is 
that  we  can  save  approximately 
one  half  the  etching  time  per 
plate  over  conventional  powder¬ 


|a]|E][T]  has  put  a  memory  in 
AUTOCOMP  to  cut  function 
command  keystrokes  way  down 

AUTOCOMP's  unique  125-character  memory  enables  the 
operator  to  strike  one  command  key  to  perforate  the  com¬ 
plete  function  sequence  required  by  the  mixed  display 
typesetting  computer  program— including  "begin  command" 
and  "end  command"  codes.  Numerical  command  information 
is  entered  into  the  keyboard  memory  in  logical  sequence  by 
the  operator,  and  is  called  up  for  perforation  when  the  opera¬ 
tor  presses  the  command  key.  AUTOCOMP  is  all  solid  state, 
all  electronic,  all  made  in  U.S.A.  Each  key  is  an  individual 
electronic  module— interchangeable  with  any  other  key  on 
AUTOCOMP.  There  is  lots  more  we’d  like  to  tell  you  about 
AUTOCOMP.  And  we  will,  if  you'll  write; 


Automix 

Keyboards, 

Inc. 

13256  Northrup  Way 
Ballavua,  Wash.  98004 

Phona 
(206)  747-6960 


less  etching  chemicals.  Or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  reduce  average 
etching  time  from  18  minutes 
to  less  than  9  minutes. 

What  about  quality? 

Quality  is  good.  We  don’t 
recommend  it  for  fine  screens. 
We  are  working  toward  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  in  this  direction. 

What  about  bath  life? 

The  bath  life  is  greater  than 
that  of  other  etchants.  In  a 
DM-35  it  is  routine  to  etch  250 
to  300  ounces  of  zinc  into  the 
bath.  Other  types  of  machines 
the  amount  is  proportionately 
higher.  500  to  600  ounces  is  com¬ 
mon  in  a  DM-48. 

Would  you  need  new  or  differ¬ 
ent  etching  equipment? 

No. 

What  about  machine  opera¬ 
tions? 

Once  the  bath  is  made  up, 
machine  operation  is  relatively 
simple.  In  most  instances  acid 
additions  are  not  required  until 
V4  to  the  bath  is  used,  and 
then  only  at  infrequent  inter¬ 
vals. 

How  much  does  Hi-Spced 
Etchant  cost? 

Although  the  chemical  costs 
for  the  bath  are  higher,  the  all 
important  cost  per  ounce  of  zinc 
etched  is  approximately  the  same 
as  other  etchants.  In  many  cases 
it  has  been  reported  to  be  slight¬ 
ly  less.  This  is  due  to  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  etching  more  zinc  or 
greater  number  of  plates  in  each 
bath.  The  cost  is  similar  without 
even  taking  into  consideration 
the  time  saving  factor  for  each 
plate.  Add  this  labor  saving  to 
the  above,  and  obviously  you 
have  a  substantial  cost  saving. 
And  add  to  this  the  bonus  of 
fewer  bath  changes.  This  saves 
you  the  time  spent  emptying, 
cleaning  and  preparing  a  new 
bath. 


Production  studies 
set  at  RIT  in  May 

The  16th  annual  sessions  of 
the  New  York  State  Mechanictl 
Conference  will  be  held  at  the 
new  Graphic  Arts  Res«-arch 
Center  at  Rochester  Institute  of  I 
Technology  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  I 
May  17-18. 

Floyd  Laurenty,  production 
manager  of  the  Record  News¬ 
papers,  Troy,  is  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  conference,  and  A1 
Giguerre,  assistant  production 
manager  of  the  Capital  News¬ 
papers,  Albany,  is  president  of 
the  group. 

Laurenty  said  that  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  technical  as¬ 
pects,  latest  developments  on  far 
out  things  in  equipment  and  ap¬ 
plications,  including  new  print¬ 
ing  methods,  printing  press 
plates,  reproduction  photogra¬ 
phy,  composition  ajul  automa¬ 
tion. 

6 

ITU  Training  Center 
Installs  Carlson  Enlarger 

The  Training  Center  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  at  Colorado  Springs  has 
installed  a  10  x  12  inch  Carlson 
Enlarger  Unlimited.  James  Doo¬ 
little,  Instructor  in  Color  Sepa¬ 
rations,  will  l)e  responsible  for 
training  with  the  Carlson  En¬ 
larger. 

The  training  will  Ire  directed 
primarily  toward  direct  screen 
separations  but  also  will  include 
indirect  separations  and  screen¬ 
ing  of  continuous  tone  negative! 

The  Training  Center  has  a 
policy  of  intensive  training  of 
small  classes  with  only  four 
students  to  a  class.  The  training 
period  in  color  separation  worit 
extends  over  three  weeks. 


$166  million  for  new  plants 
in  ’68— $184  million  in  ’69 
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U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspapers  spent  more  than  $166 
million  in  1968  for  plant  expansion  and  modernization  and 
expect  to  spend  even  more  in  1969. 

The  ANPA  announced  that  710  U.S.  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
vested  $161,186,428  for  plant  expansion  and  modernization 
in  1968,  an  all-time  high  in  the  annual  surveys  by  American 
Newspapers  Publishers  Association.  Previous  U.S.  high  was 
in  1967  when  715  dailies  spent  $143,324,517.  Thirty-six  Cana¬ 
dian  dailies  sprent  $5,720,957  for  capital  outlay  in  1968. 

The  710  U.S.  newspapers  replying  to  the  ANPA  survey 
represent  51%  of  total  U.S.  daily  newspaper  circulation, 
and  36  Canadian  dailies  replying  represent  54%  of  total  daily 
newspaper  circulation  in  Canada. 

A  total  of  694  newspapers,  including  dailies  in  the  U.S., 
Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  West  Indies  and  the  Bahamas  anticipate 
spending  more  than  $184  million  for  plant  expansion  and 
modernization  in  1969.  In  the  U.S.  655  dailies  expect  to  spend 
$175,003,723  and  34  Canadian  dailies  expect  to  spend  $8,426,- 
992  during  1969. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  12,  1969 


proud 
to  serve 


and  500  other  daily 
newspapers  coast  to  coast 


Growth  factors 
considered  in 
building  plans 


Columbus,  Ind. 

Planning  for  circulation  up 
to  35,000,  the  Columbus  Repub¬ 
lic  will  have  an  offset  printing 
plant  ready  for  occupancy  in 
early  1971. 

Robert  N.  Brown,  Republic 
publisher,  said  the  building  will 
be  the  community’s  first  urban 
renewal  project.  It  will  repre¬ 
sent  a  complete  conversion  from 
the  present  method  of  hot  metal 
composition  and  letterpress 

printing  to  cold  type  and  offset.  .  *  ^ 

The  new  plant  will  be  of  steel  has  announced  plans  for  an  ex-  new  construction.  hcnooi  (-44  w.  zara 

frame  construction  with  glass  pansion  project  that  will  more  The  enlarged  plant  will  cover  Street),  according  to  an  an- 

facade  and  was  designed  by  than  double  its  present  plant,  a  full  block  on  Cypress  St  ex-  nouncement  by  Bernie  Schulman, 

Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill  and  equip  it  with  a  96-page  tending  from  North  1st  to  North  ATI  president.  Alfred  J.  John- 

of  Chicago.  Hoe  Colormatic  press.  2nd  Sts.  It  will  front  two-thirds  son,  son  of  the  founder  of  the 

Another  highlight  of  the  de-  Andrew  B.  Shelton,  president  of  a  block  on  North  1st,  and  school,  will  remain  as  managing 

sign  is  a  triple-arc  skylight  over  and  publisher,  said  work  would  half  a  block  on  North  2nd.  oi. 

the  highest  points  of  the  press,  begin  in  May.  He  estimated  Occupying  the  rest  of  the  “New  York  Mergenthaler  has 
a  single-width,  semi-cylindrical  total  cost  at  $1.25  million.  block  on  North  Second  St.  is  a  a  distinguished  lO-year  history 

model  which  will  have  an  initial  The  expansion  will  add  an  former  retail  store  building  re-  of  training  men  and  women  for 

capacity  of  48  pages  with  one  estimated  40,000  square  feet  of  modeled  a  few  years  ago  for  a  the  printing  profession  the  world 
color  unit.  Space  is  provided  for  floor  space  to  the  30,000  now  in  newsprint  warehouse.  When  the  over  and  we  are  pleased  to  have 
expansion  to  a  64-page  combin-  the  present  plant.  expansion  is  completed.  The  Re-  them  join  our  group  of  some  18 

ation  of  units.  Circulation  of  the  „  ^  porter-News  will  occupy  three-  training  schools.  We  plan  to  ex- 

Republic  is  approaching  19  000  Ready  in  1970  fourths  of  a  downtown  block.  pand  operations  of  the  New  York 

The  new  building  will  be  kept  Shelton  said  he  hoped  the  ex-  The  new  plant  was  designed  school  and  establish  similar 
low  to  about  14  feet  so  as  not  panded  plant  would  be  in  oper-  and  engineered  by  Don  Goss  As-  schools  in  other  cities  as  soon 
to  detract  from  the  height  of  ation  by  May,  1970,  though  in-  sociates  of  San  Angelo,  special-  as  it  is  practical  for  us  to  move 
the  towerine  courthouse  in  the  terior  and  exterior  renovation  ists  in  newspaper  architecture,  ahead,  Schulman  said. 


Design  for  Abilene  Reporter-News  building,  by  Don  Goss  Associates. 


1  mill. 

3M  renters  provide  million 

color  copier  service  Minneapolis 

The  3M  Company  has  an-  Plans  are  being  made  for  con- 
nounced  that  color  transparen-  struction  of  a  newsprint  han- 
cies  and  translucencies  will  be  dling  and  storage  facility  for  the 
available  at  seven  color  graphics  Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Min- 
centers  across  the  country.  neapolia  Tribune  on  a  half-block 

The  transparencies  and  trans-  site  across  Fourth  Street  north 
lucencies  are  produced  auto-  of  the  Star  and  Tribune  plant, 
matically,  utilizing  the  3M  The  new  facilities,  according  to 
“Color-in-Color”  copier  and  a  preliminary  plans,  should  be 
table-top  color  processor.  The  completed  in  1970. 
copier  makes  color  copies  in  one  Cost  of  the  project,  including 
minute.  equipment,  is  estimated  at  more 

First  machines  have  been  than  $2,000,000.  The  structure 
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Bundling  by  tape  called  ‘fantastic 


Plant  insures 
color,  growth 

Lodi,  C  alif. 
Room  for  growth  and  ampli¬ 
fied  opportunity  for  color  marks 
the  new  plant  of  the  Lodi  Nrwa- 
Sentinel,  published  by  I’red 
Weybret  since  1959. 

The  plant  and  equipment 
i^present  a  $400,000  investment 
but  keeping  pace  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  community  is  an  exciting 
and  rewarding  challenge,  Wey¬ 
bret  reported.  The  new  site  also 
provides  opportunity  for  future 
expansion  on  two  sides. 

The  new  equipment  includes  a 
Duplex  Unitubular  which  can 
print  up  to  eight  different  colors 
on  16  pages  of  a  32-page  paper 
at  speeds  of  22,000  copies  an 
hour,  Weybret  reported. 

In  contrast,  the  News-Senti¬ 
nel  was  limited  to  a  single  color 
on  only  four  pages  on  its  former 
press,  a  Scott  built  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  While  still 
a  gootl  piece  of  machinery,  this 
press  had  a  top  speed  of  7,000 
an  hour. 


En’erett,  Wash.  4B 

Newspapers  are  bundled  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  each  ^ 

i-oute  and  loaded  into  trucks  in  ...  ^  ^ 

accord  with  a  daily  revised  .3. 

drawsheet  as  directed  by  fully- 
automated  tape  by  the  Everett 
Herald  here. 

“It’s  fantastic,’’  said  Robert  D. 

Best  the 

the  afternoon  daily  to 
pace  the  age  the  home  city 
of  Boeing’s  747  SST,  the  super- 
sonic  transport. 

It’s  also  necessary  in  meet- 

ing  expansion,  said  the  publisher  » 

of  the  paper  now  nearing  the 
44,000  circulation  level  who  pro-  F  > 
tests  that  ABC  is  too  slow’  in  y __ 

reporting  the  rapid  changes  of  _ 

an  area  such  as  this.  \- 

Goals  met 

The  Herald  circulation  will 

show  an^  expansion  of  close  to  data  programmed  into  tape- 

4000  in  just  a  little  more  than  fgj  stacker  at  the  Everett  Herald, 

a  year  and  is  now  on  beam  with  Illuminated  readout  enables  ready 

the  newspaper’s  forecast  when  verification  of  each  bundle  count, 

the  Herald  plant  was  doubled  in  T«pe  i»  revised  daily  by  use  of 

1967,  he  reported.  NCR  computer. 

A  decade  ago,  when  the  news¬ 
paper  moved  into  a  new’  plant  a  Fas-Ti  30  bundle  tyer,  the 
designed  to  meet  long-time  de-  bundle  conveyors  and  two 
mands,  circulation  was  around  pow’ered  belt  truck  loaders. 
28,000.  That  move  had  been  ne-  ^  punched  tape,  prepared 
cessitated  by  a  fire  that  de-  daily  by  the  Herald  accounting 
stroyed  the  plant.  department,  provides  informa- 

The  press  ecjuipment  installed  tion  for  the  daily  draw’  for  each 
in  the  expansion  of  two  years  drop  through  the  use  of  a  Vari- 
ago  provided  the  Herald  with  Count  tape  reader  which  pro¬ 
eight  units  and  three  color  grams  the  stacker, 
humps,  w’ith  an  additional  two  fhe  tape  also  provides  printed 
press  units  possible  on  the  readouts  which  are  affixed  to 
press  line.  A  second  line  of  16  kraft  paper  top  w’rappers  for 
units  is  a  future  po.ssibility.  bundle  identification.  An  illumi- 
The  Sta-Hi  mailroom  system  nated  readout  on  the  reader  en- 
installation  liegun  last  June  in-  ables  the  mailer  to  verify  the 
eludes  tw’o  conveyors  and  is  de-  correctness  of  the  top  w’rap 
signed  to  provide  an  automatic  placed  on  each  bundle, 
odd  count  and  bundle  movement  Qjjg  man  monitors  bundle  ty- 
of  newspapers  from  three  mg^  conveying  and  loading  of 
presses.  trucks  from  a  single  control 

The  equipment  includes  a  console.  Without  leaving  his 
Stacker/251  programmed  for  the  position  by  the  tying  machine, 
production  of  odd  count  bundles,  . 


oners; 


PRINTED  READOUT  describing 
each  bundle  is  affixed  to  top 
wrapper  for  identification  at  Ev¬ 
erett  Herald  mailroom.  Reference 
to  a  visual  readout  insures  proper 
labelling. 


Secret  ink  formula 
helps  Biafran  paper 

The  Biafra  Sun  has  solved 
its  ink  problem,  Lloyd  Garrison 
of  the  New  York  Times  reports 
in  a  dispatch  from  Umuahia, 
Nigeria. 

With  five  daily  papers  all  de¬ 
pendent  on  infrequent  supplies 
of  newsprint  or  diesel  fuel  to 
run  the  presses,  or  ink  to  print 
writh.  Gab  Idigo  told  Garrison 
how  he,  as  editor  and  chief  me¬ 
chanic,  concocted  a  formula  for 
ink  at  the  Sun  plant. 

“With  one  small  bottle  of 
genuine  ink,  we  can  irun  off  4,- 
000  copies  of  the  paper  by  add¬ 
ing  a  secret  formula  of  coal  tar 
and  used  engine  oil,”  Gab 
boasted.  Then,  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  he  chuckled :  “After 
the  w’ar  we’ll  patent  it.” 


ONE-HAND  OPERATION  of 
console  coupled  with  closed  cir¬ 
cuit  television  view  of  outside 
loading  dock,  at  top,  insures  guid¬ 
ance  of  tied  bundles  of  the  Ev¬ 
erett  Herald  to  proper  loading 
vehicle. 


this  operator  also  is  able  to  di¬ 
rect  the  bundles  to  the  proper 
truck. 

The  publisher  and  tw’o  Herald 
officials  cooperated  with  Sta-Hi 
Systems  engineers  in  desigrning 
the  mailroom  layout.  Larry  L. 
Hanson,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  worked  on  this  project. 
Jerry  Distefano,  finance  officer. 
Herald,  worked  with  NCR  in 
setting  -MP  the  procedure  for 
preparation  of  the  punched  tape. 


Soripps  League  papers 
have  117  offset  uuits 

Scripps  League  Newspai)ers 
has  28  of  its  members  printing 
on  either  Goss  Community  or 
Goss  Urbanite  wel>-fed  offset 
presses.  The  list  includes  26 
daily  new’spapers  in  10  states 
and  tw’o  weekly  publication.s  in 
Hawaii.  These  operate  with  117 
Goss  press  units. 

E.  W.  Scripps,  president  of 
Scripps  League  Newspapers, 
said  two  publications  recetitly 
acquired,  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  N'  los 
and  DeKalb  (Ill.)  Chronicle,  are 
planning  for  their  conversion  to 
offset. 


^Comp'  foremau 

Patrick  M.  Ryan,  has  been 
named  night  composing  room 
foreman  of  Dayton  Newspapeirs. 
He  seirved  his  printer  appren¬ 
ticeship  at  Dayton  Newspapers 
beginning  in  1957. 


UP  OR  DOWN,  all  the  way 
or  ratractad  loaders  speed  the 
handling  of  newspapers  at  Ev¬ 
erett  Herald  plant.  Sta-Hi  equip¬ 
ment  includes  powered  belt  deliv¬ 
ery  to  end  of  dual-adjustable 
loaders  at  the  end  of  a  fully- 
automated  run  from  the  presses. 
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f  13 -head,  stuffing 
^  mi  chine  handles 


Demoro  holds  an  A  A  degree 
from  Oakland  City  College  and 
is  working  toward  his  Bachelor’s 
degree  at  California  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Hayward.  He  previously 
worked  for  the  San  Jose  Mer~ 
eury,  San  Leandro  Morning 
Nett'S,  and  the  Fremont  New 
Register. 

The  National  Society  Journal¬ 
ism  Award  winner  was  chosen 
by  a  panel  of  judges  consisting 
of  Joseph  L.  Gillman  Jr.,  con¬ 
sulting  engineer;  William  B. 
Camp,  comptroller  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury’,  and  Dr.  Leonard  M.  Elstad, 
president  of  Gallaudet  College. 

The  1968  Award  competition 
brought  more  than  100  entries 
from  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 


preprint  volume 

Detroit 

A  new  stuffing  machine, 
larg>'st  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  is  now  in  operation  at 
the  Detroit  News. 

The  machine,  manufactured 
by  Sheridan  Co.,  a  division  of 
Hams  Intertype  Corp.,  has  13 
heads — the  first  such  stuffer  in 
use  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

It  was  built  at  the  Easton, 
Pa.,  factory  of  Sheridan. 

Robert  C.  Nelson,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  News, 
said  the  newspaper  has  exper- 
ienc(‘d  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
demand  for  preprinted  sections 
over  the  past  several  years.  As 
a  result,  the  News  proposed  the 
larger  machine  and  Sheridan 
built  it. 

In  the  last  full  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  with  the  older,  8-head  staf¬ 
fers,  the  News  inserted  124  pre¬ 
printed  sections  plus  regular 
Sunday  sections — one  of  the 
largest  volume  operations  in  the 
nation. 

The  new  stuffer  has  72  pockets 
and  operates  at  a  speed  of  15,000 
products  per  hour.  It  is  built  to 
be  installed  around  a  building 
column  if  necessary  to  save  floor 
space,  and  gives  a  folded  edge 
forward  delivery. 


Research  project 

The  ANPA  Research  Institute 
has  given  top  priority  to  a  proj¬ 
ect  to  locate  or  create  an  in¬ 
serter  that  will  operate  at  press 


er- 

ter 


Thirteen-head  stuffing  machine  solves  preprint  problem  at  Detroit  News. 


More  llvin  100  entries 


speeds  up  to  70,000  per  hour, 
according  to  Cyrus  H.  Favor, 
general  manager  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

ICMA  is  gathering  market 
facts  from  the  industry  to  guide 
the  Research  Institute’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem.  Favor 
said  the  need  for  such  a  machine 
is  accelerated  by  these  factors: 

(1)  Recent  higher  third  class 
postage  rates  are  diverting  more 
preprint  advertising  circulars 
into  newspaper  distribution  as 
insert  sections; 

(2)  Conversion  to  higher 
speed  press  equipment  (both 
offset  and  letterpress)  and  need 
for  color  units  is  creating  re- 
evaluation  of  the  number  of 
costly  press  units  required; 

(3)  The  organization  of  other 
local  community  distribution 


systems,  such  as  the  Independent 
Postal  System  of  America 
(IPSA)  now’  serving  seven  cities 
and  expanding,  indicates  a 
market  for  the  wider  use  of  the 
newspaper  distribution  system, 
if  a  method  of  handling  can  be 
devised  that  does  not  disturb 
fast  new’s  delivery  nor  demoral¬ 
ize  present  carrier  organiza¬ 
tions  ; 

(4)  The  increasing  volume  of 
inserts  is  complicating  already 
difficult  newspaperboy  recruit¬ 
ment  and  jeopardizing  the  in¬ 
dependent  contractor  relation¬ 
ships  through  controls  necessary 
for  insertions  by  carriers;  par¬ 
ticularly  where  extra  profit  is 
not  offered  for  the  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  required.  Increasing  volume 
of  in.sertion  by  carriers  could 
demoralize  some  carrier  organ¬ 
izations. 


Series  on  transit 
system  wins  prize 
given  by  engineers 

A  20-part  series  of  stories  in 
the  Oakland  Tribune  on  the  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  System 
(BART)  in  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  area  has  won  the 
Fourth  Annual  Journalism 
Award  presented  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  for  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  writing  on  engineering  in 
a  newspaper  in  1968. 

The  $1000  National  Award 
and  bronze  medal  go  to  Harre 
Demoro,  29,  a  native  of  Oak¬ 
land  who  has  been  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  staff  for  nearly  five 
years.  He  has  been  covering 
BART  for  the  past  two  years 
and  recently  w’rote  a  book, 
‘^ART  at  Midpoint,”  tracing 
the  historj’  of  BART  from  its 
beginning  in  1947  to  the  pres¬ 
ent. 


NEW  STUFFING  MACHINE — Didde-Glaser  Inc.  of  Emporia,  Kant,  announces  the  introduction  of  this 
new  stuffing  machine  for  the  newspaper  industry — the  D-G  320,  an  in-line  machine  designed  to  insert 
sections  ranging  from  4  to  32  pages  at  rates  up  to  10,000  finished  papers  per  hour.  Sections  are 
picked  up  by  vacuum  feeders  and  delivered  by  belts  to  an  inserting  conveyor.  Insert  sections  are 
stuffed  into  a  main  or  wrapper  section  and  delivered,  counted  in  batches,  by  a  craal/creeper  delivery. 
The  D-G  320  it  available  with  3  to  6  stations.  A  3  station  model  ($20,000)  will  be  displayed  at  the 
ANPA/RI  exhibit,  June  8,  in  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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Why  was  Georgei 


towns] 

throat 


Don  Phillips  and  Jack  Warner  of  UPI 
werenH  sure. 

But  George  Huskins  with  two  shotguns  on 
a  water  tower  in  White,  Georgia,  revived  vivid  mem* 
ories  of  a  tragic  shooting  spree  in  Austin,  Texas. 

They  were  there  to  find  out. 

Fortunately,  not  a  shot  was  fired. 

But  a  perceptive  reporter  and  sensitive  writ* 
er  saw  a  memorable  story. 

They  saw  a  little  man  overwhelmed  by  the 
world  around  him;  scorned,  mocked  and  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  people  he  thought  were  friends. 

They  gave  that  little  man's  agony  a  voice. 

A  voice  that  reached  millions  of  readers. 

A  voice  that  proveil  once  again  how  UPI 
comes  to  human  terms  with  the  news. 

We  think  you  may  find  it  worth  re-reading. 

Huskins  2/20  AJ 

ADV  for  AM’s  Sun.  Feb.  23 

One  Man’s  Tragedy  Becomes  Small  Town’s  Di¬ 
version 

By  Don  Phillips 

White,  Ga.  (UPI) — This  place  is  very  small  and 
half  the  people  here  have  known  George  Huskins  since 
he  was  a  youngster.  They  all  agree  that  George,  he’s  a 
good  old  boy. 

He  fathers  children  with  dumbfounding  regu¬ 
larity  and  communes  with  Lis  God  daily.  He  had  some 
funny  spells  now  and  then,  acting  kind  of  crazy,  but 
he’s  really  okay. 

But  when  George’s  troubles  got  too  big  for  him 
and  he  crawled  up  on  the. village  water  tank  to  share 
his  agony  with  the  world,  the  folks  came  out  to  snicker 
and  gape  and  taunt  him  like  a  cornered  boar. 

Preachers  came  to  pray  him  down  and  others 
summoned  him  in  the  name  of  everything  he  had  pro¬ 
fessed  to  hold  dear — God,  Lester  Maddox,  his  wife.  But 
George  remained  unmoved  in  the  shivery  night,  the 
sheriff  grew  more  surly  with  each  passing  hour.  And 
an  old  man’s  tragedy  became  a  cold  day’s  diversion  for 
this  little  mountain  town. 

Life  has  become  so  savage  and  so  impersonal  in 
the  cities,  some  say,  that  a  man  will  not  help  a  strange 
woman  set  upon  by  thugs.  Faceless  crowds  urge  a  boy 
on  a  20th-floor  window  ledge  to  jump. 

In  the  primal  fastness  of  the  mountains,  where 
man  is  close  to  nature,  the  theory  is  that  he  is  also  closer 
to  his  fellow  man. 

But  George  Huskins,  shrieking  and  prancing 
with  his  guns  on  a  silvery  water  tower  Monday  night, 
might  as  well  have  been  sitting  on  a  window  ledge  high 
above  Peachtree  Street  down  in  Atlanta.  At  least  the 
people  jeering  at  him  would  not  have  assured  reporters 
they  were  his  life-long  friends,  and  proclaimed  him  a 
good  old  boy.  j 


There  is  no  doubt  that  no  one  in  White  bore 
George  any  real  malice.  In  fact,  as  commitment  pro- 
ceedings  are  readied,  they  may  think  of  him  very  fond¬ 
ly.  After  all,  he  provided  White  with  more  excitement 
than  anyone  could  remember. 

There  is  a  sense  of  awe,  of  brooding  majesty,  in 
the  rocky,  forest-choked  mountains  of  the  South,  even 
in  the  foothills  around  White.  It  is  serene  and  beauti¬ 
ful  but  it  is  also  cold  now,  and  in  the  mountains  life 
is  hard. 

George  Huskins  was  nearly  60  years  old  last 
week  when  he  took  himself  to  the  top  of  the  water  tank. 
He  is  a  stocky  man  with  bleary  eyes  and  white-stubbled 
chin  with  a  sort  of  lopsided-looking,  ruddy  face  which 


attenti 
body  c 
miles  { 


some  0 


sometl 
the  cn 


A  the  water  tower? 
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townspeople  say  was  the  result  of  an  operation  for 
throat  cancer  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Families  in  the  rural  South  run  large  but  George 
had  managed  during  the  course  of  two  wives  and  a  life¬ 
time,  to  sire  18  children.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  where 
all  of  them  were. 

George  couldn’t  read  and  neither  could  his  wife, 
whom  he  married  after  his  first  wife  died.  He  couldn’t 
do  anything  but  manual,  heavy  work,  and  at  60  years 
in  a  mountain  winter  that  comes  very  hard.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time  brooding  about  God  and  Heaven  and 
Hell  and  the  difficulties  of  his  family. 

The  husband  of  one  daughter  obtained  a  divorce 
in  order  to  marry  yet  another  of  George’s  daughters. 
This  prompted  an  eight-page  sermon  from  a  son  in  Ger¬ 
many  which,  after  he  got  someone  to  read  it  to  him, 
evidently  put  George  around  the  bend. 

He  took  his  guns,  loosed  a  few  rounds  to  get 
attention,  and  crawled  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  Some¬ 
body  called  Sheriff  Jim  Wheeler  in  Cartersville,  eight 
miles  away. 

There  is  very  little,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of 
public  entertainment  in  White,  which  has  Pop.  439,  and 
is  unincorporated,  so  George  drew  big  crowds. 

“Lookit  ole  George,”  they  said  in  awe.  Soon 
some  of  the  younger  rustics  began  taunting  him. 

“Hey,  George,  go  ahead  and  shoot.” 

“Hey,  George,  you  got  your  Bible  with  you  ?” 

'  George  would  usually  respond,  generally  with 
something  property  irrelevant  and  mad,  and  this  kept 
the  crowd  amused  for  a  while. 

It  was  peculiar  that  so  many  people  professed  to 
have  known  George  for  so  long,  yet  knew  so  little  about 


low  freezing,  George’s  audience  drifted  away  at  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  Sheriff  Wheeler. 

The  Sheriff  and  some  other  onlookers  huddled 
behind  a  rock  out  of  George’s  sight.  But  you  could  hear 
George,  up  on  the  tank,  because  he  was  so  cold  his  heels 
were  drumming  uncontrollably  on  the  metal. 

“Hey,  boy,  he’s  cold  up  there,”  said  one  youth. 

“He  might  freeze  to  death  up  there,”  speculated 
another. 

“Naw,  he’s  got  lotsa  coats  on.  We  seen  ’em  when 
he  was  dancing  around  up  there.” 

“Hell,  ole  George  probably  got  food  and  maybe 
even  a  coupla  heaters.  He  mighta  been  plannin’  this  for 
days,  cornin’  up  here  and  stashin’  stuff  away.” 

“All  we  know,  he’s  got  a  bed  up  there,”  said  one, 
and  they  tried  to  muffle  their  snickers.  George’s  heels 
continued  to  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  tower. 

“Come  on  down,  George,”  one  man  called  in  the 
night.  “We’re  your  friends.” 

“Hell !”  screamed  George,  “You  ain’t  no  friend. 
When’s  the  last  time  any  of  you  was  in  my  house  T” 

George  finally  began  to  mellow  when  his  brother 
Roscoe  showed  up.  Roscoe  went  to  the  foot  of  the  tank 
and  talked  quietly  with  him  for  a  long  time. 

“Roscoe,  why  ain’t  you  been  to  see  me  ?”  whined 
George. 

“None  of  you  people  been  to  see  me.” 

And,  numb  with  cold,  he  crawled  off  the  tank 
and  went  home  with  Roscoe  to  await  the  return  of 
Sheriff  Wheeler.  Only  a  few  newsmen  and  some  towns¬ 
people  saw  him  come  down.  It  had  long  since  grown  too 
cold  for  outdoor  entertainment. 


him.  They  didn’t  know  where  he  worked  or  how  many 
[Aildren  he  had,  and  there  was  even  some  confusion 
^over  what  church  he  went  to. 

As  night  fell  and  the  temperature  dropped  be- 
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Small  daily  goes 
into  printing  biz 
with  offset  press 

An  expansion  pro^am  at  the 
Pontiac  (Ill.)  Daily  Leader,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  building  and  a 
switch  to  offset,  is  complete.  The 
buff-colored  brick  Leader  build¬ 
ing,  on  the  southeast  comer  of 
East  Howard  and  North  Main 
streets,  houses  a  5-unit  Goss 
Community  web  offset  press 
with  Goss  Suburban  folder. 

Jerome  Pearre,  publisher,  who 
with  his  father,  L.  V.  Pearre, 
assumed  control  of  the  73-year- 
old  Daily  Leader  in  1945,  said 
the  one-story  airconditioned 
structure  was  designed  for 
future  expansion. 

The  Goss  Community  can 
print  a  20-page  newspaper  at 
speeds  up  to  16,500  papers  per 
hour. 

“We  produce  about  6,200 
newspapers  in  our  press  run 
w'hich  starts  at  2  p.  m.,”  John 
Plesko,  general  manager,  said. 

“The  papers  are  sent  out  to 
daily  subscril)ers  by  carriers, 
cars  and  mail.  A  total  of  35 
carriers  deliver  the  Pontiac 
Daily  Leader  to  subscribers  in 
seven  nearby  towns  as  well  as  in 
Pontiac,”  Plesko  added. 

In  addition,  1,000  issues  are 
counted,  rolled,  addressed  and 
taken  to  the  post  office  for  the 
3:10  p.  m.  star  route  mail  run. 

“The  company  has  a  contract 
to  print  “flyers”  for  a  chain 
store  concern  five  times  a  year. 
The  press  run  each  time  will  be 
200,(K)0  copies  and  will  l)e  in 
tabloid  format. 

“Also,  we  are  printing  a 
weekly  newspaper  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  town,”  Pearre  said. 

The  Pontiac  Leader  was  first 
printed  in  the  basement  of  a 
building. 


• 

^Blue  Ribbon'  plan 
open  to  nenspapers 

Washington 
A  plan  by  which  newspapers 
may  evaluate  their  performance 
against  a  national  standard  and 
earn  designation  as  a  “Blue 
Ribbon  Newspaper”  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Foundation.  George  Wort- 
ley  III,  president  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  and  publisher  of  the 
Eagle  -  Bulletin,  Fayetteville, 
N.Y.,  said  that  entries  in  the 
project  will  be  accepted  begin¬ 
ning  May  2. 

The  plan  calls  for  an  evalua¬ 
tion  sheet  to  be  supplied  to  all 
papers  that  wish  to  participate 
in  the  project  which  will  set 
forth  the  criteria  for  judging. 
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SMILE!— Miss  Ulrike  Welsch,  staff  photographer  for  the  Boston-Herald-Traveler,  snaps  a  photo  during 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade.  The  West  German  native  is  focussing  on  Mayor  Kevin  White  and  his  wifs. 


Girl  photographer  gains 
acceptance  in  fraternity 


Boston 

Ulrike  Welsch  of  Marblehead, 
Mass,  .is  out  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  place  for  women  photog¬ 
raphers  in  the  news  business. 

The  vivacious  Miss  Welsch  is 
a  staff  photographer  for  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler. 

The  native  of  West  Germany 
recently  shattered  an  all-male 
barrier  by  becoming  the  first 
woman  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  Boston  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association. 

This  association  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  group  of  press,  tele¬ 
vision  and  newsreel  photogra¬ 
phers  in  the  country. 

Admission  came  on  a  unan¬ 
imous  vote  after  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  directors  voted  a  by-law 
change  eliminating  the  word 
“male”  in  the  requirements  for 
membership. 

Miss  Welsch  said  she  was  “ex¬ 
tremely  proud”  that  her  fellow 
male-photographers  respected 
her  work  enough  to  allow  her 
admission  into  the  association. 

She  came  to  the  United  States 
two  years  ago.  She  had  become 
interested  in  photography  while 
working  in  a  camera  store  in 
West  (lermany.  At  first,  picture 
taking  was  a  hobby,  but  when 


she  came  to  this  country  she  de¬ 
sired  to  work  as  a  press  photog¬ 
rapher. 

She  began  putting  together 
photo  features  of  her  impres¬ 
sions  of  this  country.  Several 
of  them  were  published  in  the 
Boston  Globe  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

She  finally  got  a  job  at  the 
Herald-Traveler. 


Miss  Ulrike  Welsch 


Miss  Welsch  said  she  didn’t 
believe  that  being  a  w’oman  was 
a  handicap  to  her  in  her  job  as 
a  photographer. 

“I  even  think  that  being  a 
woman  has  been  an  advantage 
to  me.  I  think  that  other  people, 
especially  the  men,  go  out  of 
their  way  to  be  helpful  to  me. 

I  even  think  I  get  more  coop¬ 
eration  from  the  subjects  I  am  | 
taking  pictures  of,”  she  said.  I 

“I  don’t  see  why  there  should 
be  any  discrimination  against 
women  photographers.  After  all, 
a  woman’s  eye  can  be  just  as 
creative  as  a  man’s,”  she  con¬ 
cluded. 

Miss  Welsch  says  her  favorite 
assignments  are  “covering  po¬ 
litical  assignments”. 

“All  the  pushing  and  shoving 
make  it  an  exciting  time.  And 
you  really  have  to  use  your 
imagination  to  come  up  with  an 
original  photo”. 

• 

Prize  for  critics 

Michael  Steinberg,  music  i 
critic  for  the  Boston  Globe,  and  » 
Eric  Salzman,  of  Stereo  Review,  I 
are  co-winners  of  Knox  College’s  ■ 
$5,000  award  for  critics  of  fine 
arts.  They  were  chosen  from  a  I 
field  of  28  critics  by  a  panel 
which  judged  approximately 
300  articles  and  reviews  pub¬ 
lished  in  27  newspapers  bet\veen 
September,  1967  and  Decen  ber, 
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More  than  a  generation  ago,  a 
youi  g  Norwegian  captured  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  world  still  re¬ 
covering  from  the  wounds  of 

war. 

Aboard  a  flimsy  balsa  wood 
raft.  Thor  Heyerdahl  demon¬ 
strated  his  belief  that  centuries 
ago  South  Americans  rode  rafts 
across  the  Pacific  to  populate 
Polynesian  islands. 

“Kon-Tiki,”  its  pilot  and  crew 
now  represent  an  indelible 
chapter  in  man’s  history  of 
challenge  and  of  conquest.  Mil¬ 
lions  saw  Heyerdahl’s  film  of 
the  epic  voyage  and  “Kon-Tiki,” 
the  book,  has  sold  20  million 
copies  in  63  languages. 

Heyerdahl,  now  54,  is  about 
to  embark  on  another  voyage-by¬ 
raft.  This  time,  the  craft  will  be 
made  of  papyrus  reeds  and,  the 
ocean  will  be  the  Atlantic. 

A  series  of  newspaper  articles 
describing  3,000  mile  voyage  will 
be  written  by  Heyerdahl  and 
Science  Service  Inc.,  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  North  American 
newspaper  rights  to  the  articles 
and  photographs  which  will  be 
distributed  by  New’spaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

Foreign  rights  are  being 
han<lled  by  the  International 
Features  Division  of  UPI,  which 
has  placed  the  series  with  pub¬ 
lications  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Sweden  and 
Denmark. 

The  first  six  articles  will  be 
released  to  newspapers  in  May. 
Subsequent  articles  will 
radioed  from  the  raft  to  the 
nearest  receiving  station  and 
transmitted  to  New  York  for 
distribution. 

The  crew  will  consist  of  seven 
men:  Bruno  Vailati,  Italian,  who 
recently  completed  an  under¬ 
water  film  of  the  sunken  liner 
Andrea  Doria;  Michele  Lob- 
reaux,  French,  specialist  of  un¬ 
derwater  filming;  Ramon  Bravo, 
Mexican,  former  Olympic  swim¬ 
mer;  Norman  Baker,  American 
former  Navy  commander;  Omar 
M’RuIu,  Tchadienne,  reed  boat 
builder;  a  Russian  doctor,  not 
yet  announced,  and  Heyerdahl. 

In  May  the  explorer  and  his 
colleagpies  will  set  forth  from 
Morocco  for  a  three-month  cruise 
to  the  Yucatan.  His  intent  is  to 
test  the  possibility  that  ancients 
from  Egypt  drifted  to  Mexico 
tnd  built  the  pyramids  which 
bear  resemblance  to  those  in 
I  Egypt. 

Heyerdahl’s  craft  is  scheduled 


to  be  launched  next  month  from 
Safi  on  the  Moroccan  coast.  The 
raft  will  catch  the  current  and 
trade  winds  down  the  African 
coast,  heading  almost  due  West 
opposite  Dakar.  Estimated  time 
before  landfall  in  the  West 
Indies  is  three  months.  The  crew 
will  try  to  continue  to  the 
Mexican  coast. 

The  Nonvegian  explorer’s 
craft  will  be  christened  “Ra,” 
after  the  Egryptian  sun  god. 

U  Thant,  United  Nations  Sec¬ 
retary  General,  has  given  the  ex¬ 
pedition  formal  permission  to 
fly  the  UN  flag  alongside  the 
ensign  of  the  seven  countries 
represented  in  the  crew. 

• 

NEA  has  another 
money  help  feature 

“Your  Personal  Finance,”  is 
the  latest  NEA  feature  designed 
to  enlighten  newspaper  readers 
in  money  matters. 

In  brief  articles,  Carlton 
Smith  and  Richard  Putnam 
Pratt  cover  investment  and  con¬ 
sumer  advice.  They  spell  out 
the  differences  among  stocks, 
bonds,  mutual  funds,  savings 
accounts'  and  insurance. 

Carlton  Smith  has  been  a 
newspaper  and  magazine  writer- 
editor  for  more  than  20  years. 
He  has  degrees  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

Pratt  is  an  information  spe¬ 
cialist  in  money  management, 
investment  and  personal  finance 
for  a  financial  association.  He 
has  been  writing  since  1943 
when  he  put  out  a  newspaper 
aboard  a  troopship  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Pratt  has 
worked  on  newspapers  and  was 
insurance  and  investments  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  professional  business 
publication. 

Accompanying  the  text  is  a 
cartoon  entitled  “Funny  Busi¬ 
ness,”  drawn  by  Roger  Bollen. 

• 

In  feature  sales 

Montreal 

Derek  A.  Price,  chairman  of 
Canada  Wide  Feature  Service 
Ltd.  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Priscilla  Felton  as 
sales  manager.  She  formerly  was 
business  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  News  Limited, 
the  Australian  publishing  and 
broadcasting  corporation. 
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Cartooniatg  elect 
Al  Smith  president 

Members  of  the  National  Car-  ' 
toonists  Society  have  elected  Al 
Smith  as  president  for  the  next 
two  years.  Smith  has  written 
and  drawn  “Mutt  &  Jeff”  for  39 
years. 

Smith  is  president  and  found¬ 
er  of  Al  Smith  Features  Inc., 
a  syndicate  servicing  the  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  field. 

Other  NCS  officers  are:  Vice- 
presidents — Jack  (“Amy”)  Tip- 
pit  and  Dick  Hodgins  Jr.,  AP; 
secretary — 1.  Klein;  treasurer — 
Dave  (“Mr.  Breger”)  Breger; 
membership  representative — Bill 
Gallo,  New  York  News;  hon¬ 
orary  president — Rube  Gold¬ 
berg. 


Woman’s  angle 
of  Pueblo  story 
is  serialized 

On  January  23,  1968,  the 
U.  S.  Navy  intelligence  ship 
USS  Pueblo,  operating  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan  off  the  eastern 
coast  of  North  Korea,  was  seized 
by  four  North  Korean  patrol 
boats. 

The  Pueblo  put  up  a  brief  fight 
during  which  one  crewman  was 
killed.  Then  the  Pueblo’s  skipper, 
41-year-old  Commander  Lloyd  M. 
Bucher,  surrendered. 

During  the  next  11  months, 
the  “Pueblo  case”  was  a  matter 
of  periodic  headlines.  Finally,  on 
Deceml)er  22,  1968,  the  Pueblo’s 
crew  were  released,  returned 
home  and  faced  a  Naval  court 
of  inquiry. 

Little  has  become  known  about 
the  wives  who  stood  by  their 
husbands  during  the  ordeal. 

Rose  Burhrr's  story 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
wife  of  the  Pueblo  skipper,  Mrs. 
Rose  D.  Bucher,  has  told  her 
story  of  that  11-month  vigil. 
“It’s  a  story  of  hope,”  says 
Robert  Lieberman,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  New  York  News 
Syndicate,  which  is  offering  the 
series,  “courage  and  unflagging 
effort  in  face  of  red  tape,  the 
story  of  an  American  family 
caught  in  an  international 
power  play,  and  a  woman  who 
fought  for  her  husband’s  free¬ 
dom  from  a  foreign  prison.” 

How  Mrs.  Bucher  worked 
desperately  for  the  release  of 
her  husband,  is  the  crux  of  this 
“deeply  moving  memoir.” 

The  10-part  series  of  approx¬ 
imately  14,000  words  and  “some 
exclusive  photos”  is  offered  to 
newspapers  beginning  on  or 
after  May  25. 
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War  in  words 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Many  editors  point  out  that 
“Viet  Cong”  is  a  short  form  of 
“Viet-Nam  Cong-San,”  meaning 
“Vietnamese  Communists,”  and 
that  this  short  form  was  coined 
or  promoted  by  the  Saigon  gov¬ 
ernment.  Shabad  says  this  short 
form  is  “basically  a  derogatory 
term”  and  “negates,  in  a  sense, 
the  avoidance  of  ‘Communists’.” 
But  the  editors  apparently  as¬ 
sume  that  the  derivation  is  not 
generally  known  to  the  public, 
and  that  “Viet  Cong”  therefore 
does  not  carry  with  it  its  literal 
meaning,  except  in  Vietnam. 

A  few  editors  lean  toward  in¬ 
creased  use  of  the  term  “Na¬ 
tional  Liberation  Front,”  or 
“NLF,”  or  “the  Front.”  Pease 
of  the  Miami  News,  comments: 
“It  is  only  fair  to  use  the  official 
terminology.  But  good  argument 
can  be  made  for  Viet  Cong, 
which  we  use,  as  the  readily 
understood  term.” 

There  is  the  problem  of  al¬ 
ternatives.  Some  editors  find  the 
term  “enemy”  too  vague,  but  use 
it  because  they  believe  “Commu¬ 
nists”  may  be  inaccurate  or 
irrelevant.  But  to  a  few,  the 
term  “enemy”  also  presents  a 
problem.  Thus,  this  question: 

“Is  there  a  case  to  be  made 
for  not  referring  to  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  the  Saigon  government 
and  ours  as  ‘the  enemy’?  Does 
this  pose  a  problem  for  objec¬ 
tive  reporting?  Does  use  of  the 
term  ‘enemy’  involve  taking  sides 
against  people  who  do  not  look 
upon  those  adversaries  as  the 
enemy?” 

Our  enemy 

Many  editors  agreed  with  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  Harry  Mont¬ 
gomery’:  “.  .  .  certainly  anyone 
who  shoots  at  us,  whether  it  be 
NLF,  Viet  Cong,  North  Viet¬ 
namese,  or  whatever,  is  our 
enemy.” 

And  yet  there  are  those 
readers  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
they  are  represented  in  politics 
at  home  and  in  governments 
abroad,  who  would  not  agree. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
will  not  use  the  term  “enemy.” 
David  Anable  explains: 

“Yes,  we  feel  the  term  ‘enemy’ 
lacks  objectivity,  .\part  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  ‘undeclared 
war,’  we  operate  an  interna¬ 
tionally  circulating  newspaper 
serving  clients  in  nations  which 
not  only  do  not  have  troops  in 
Vietnam  but  which  actively  dis¬ 
approve  of  the  United  States’ 
role  in  it.” 

Like  the  Monitor,  United 
Press  International  does  not  like 
“enemy.”  John  Fallon  states: 
“We  do  not  use  the  word  en¬ 
emy;  this  is  an  international  or- 
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ganization  and  copy  is  filed  to 
nations  which  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong.  It  is  used,  of  course, 
in  quotes.” 

Unlike  the  Monitor,  which 
rules  out  “enemy”  as  a  sub¬ 
jective,  “charged”  term,  Fallon 
says:  “I  do  not  see  any  challenge 
to  ‘objective  reporting’ — which  is 
an  extremely  relative  term  in 
any  event.” 

Other  comments: 

The  Associated  Press.  Ben 
Bas.sett:  “I  do  not  see  anything 
pejorative  in  referring  to  Viet 
Cong  or  North  Vietnamese 
forces  as  enemy  forces  on  the 
battlefield.  They  are  enemy 
forces  in  a  military  context.” 

Wall  Street  Journal.  Page  One 
Editor  Paul  Lancaster:  “Cer¬ 
tainly,  many  U.S.  citizens  ques¬ 
tion  the  wisdom  of  our  involv’e- 
ment  there.  But  are  we  going  to 
reserve  the  word  ‘enemy’  only 
for  opponents  in  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  wars.  .  .?” 

Miami  News.  Jack  Pease: 
“Not  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of 
the  term,  but  they  are  ‘the 
enemy,’  whether  we  or  they  have 
chosen  or  blundered  into  it; 
we’re  fighting  a  war  against 
them,  justly  or  not.” 

New  York  Times.  Nathan 
Gerstenzang:  “Obviously,  the 
use  of  ‘enemy’  connotes  a  taking 
of  sides,  but  its  use  in  this  case 
is  meant  physically:  the  side 
opposed  to  forces  of  the  United 
States  government.” 

NBC  News.  James  Harper, 
manager;  “The  context  is  im¬ 
portant.  It  must  always  be  clear 
whose  enemy  we  are  talking 
about.  The  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam  are  not  enemies, 
at  least  not  officially,  but  our 
troops  are,  when  they  shoot  at 
one  another  on  the  battlefield.” 

Thus,  the  AP,  the  Times  and 
NBC  find  that  the  word  can  be 
isolated  an  objective,  military 
term ;  the  Monitor  does  not  agree 
and  the  Miami  News  has  its 
doubts;  and  UPI  doesn’t  think 
it’s  appropriate  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  audience. 

Not  a  specific  term 

But  perhaps  all  would  agree 
that  it  lacks  the  virtue  of  being 
specific.  It  may  refer  to  NLF 
forces.  North  Vietnamese  forces 
or  “combined”  forces.  This  leads 
to  another  problem.  Should  edi¬ 
tors  distinguish  l)etween  these 
forces  when  possible? 

Most  agree  they  should,  but 
they  also  point  out  that  military 
announcements  often  fail  to 
make  such  distinctions,  fre¬ 
quently,  perhaps  because  it’s 
not  always  possible  to  do  so 
under  combat  conditions. 

This  is  another  case  where 
the  momentum  of  the  war  wins 
the  day  in  the  newsroom,  as  it 
often  does  in  politics.  As  Pease’s 
comments  suggest,  no  matter 


who  starts  the  shooting,  once  it 
does  start  you  have  “an  enemy,” 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  and 
you  shoot  to  kill. 

And  of  course,  there  is  more 
than  a  problem  of  physical  lim¬ 
itations.  The  whole  story  may  be 
essential  to  democratic  debate, 
but  the  military  is  not  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  It  may  have  its  reasons 
at  times  for  not  specifying  which 
other  troops  might  be  involved, 
or  for  using  the  general  terms 
“enemy”  or  “Communist,”  or 
“Allied.” 

A  debatable  point 

Of  all  the  editors,  only  one 
questioned  whether  it’s  import¬ 
ant  to  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  if  possible.  John 
Fallon  says  UPI  differentiates 
“whenever  and  w’herever  we 
can,”  but  adds: 

“Whether  all  reports  and  dis¬ 
patches  should  identify  VC  and 
NVA  is  debatable  ...  As  re¬ 
porters,  of  course,  w’e  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  be  able  to  identify  VC  or 
NV.A  on  every  occasion,  but  we 
have  to  settle  for  what  we  get. 
And  I  wonder  if  it  makes  any 
difference.” 

Charles  Collingwood  and  Chet 
Huntley  not  only  feel  it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  identify  the  forces 
when  possible,  but  they  also 
think  the  public  should  te  told 
when  it’s  not  possible. 

One  of  the  frustrating  aspects 
of  the  war,  of  course,  is  our 
ignorance  of  just  who  it  is  we’re 
killing,  aside  from  those  who 
take  no  position  but  get  killed 
anjrway.  For  example,  since  the 
Paris  talks  start^,  we  have 
heard  more  and  more  of  the 
“National  Liberation  Front.” 
.And  we’ve  seen  it  described  re¬ 
peatedly  as  “the  political  arm 
of  the  Viet  Cong.”  On  this 
phrase,  the  editors  split  again. 

Political  arm? 

Question :  should  the  phrase 
“political  arm  of  the  Viet  Cong” 
continue  to  be  used  for  NLF,  or 
is  it  misleading? 

AP  did  not  comment.  UPI  has 
no  objection  to  the  phrase.  And 
here  are  a  few  representative 
replies: 

WINS  Radio.  New  York. 
News  director  Jack  Semee:  “I 
would  avoid  usage  of  the  term. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  real  question 
whether  the  tail  is  wagging  the 
dog  or  vice  versa.  My  own  be¬ 
lief  is  that  the  NLF  is,  in  fact, 
both  a  political  and  a  military 
organization  at  this  point,”  and 
it  would  be  unwise  to  over¬ 
emphasize  one  aspect  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  other.” 

Wall  Street  Journal.  Lan¬ 
caster:  “  ‘Political  arm  of  the 
Vietcong’  is  a  shorthand  phrase 
that  says  essentially  what  the 
NLF  is  .  .  .” 

Chicago  Tribune.  Kirkpatrick: 


“The  NLF  is  not  the  political 
arm  of  anything.  As  said  ab<>ve, 
it  is  a  false  front,  created  and 
used  by  Hanoi  for  propaganda 
purposes.” 

Theodore  Shabad  tells  an  in¬ 
teresting  story:  “When  the 
term  NLF  came  increasitigly 
into  the  news,  the  fiction  arose 
in  the  Times  offices  (I  forget 
how  it  got  started)  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  NLP 
and  Vietcong. 

“This  gave  rise  to  the  formula 
“Vietcong  equals  military  arm 
of  NLF,  and  NLF  equals  po¬ 
litical  arm  of  Vietcong.”  It  was 
only  after  repeated  protests 
from  correspondents  in  Vietnam 
that  this  formulation  was  abol¬ 
ished  (subject  to  occasional 
lapses)  and  NLF  was  equated  to 
Vietcong.” 

*  *  « 

And  so  there  are  a  few  of  the 
problems  of  style.  It  seems 
obvious  they  can  be  crucial  to 
accurate  and  effective  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  Vietnam  story. 
But  it’s  still  to  be  seen  w’hether 
a  more  consistent  treatment  of 
the  overall  story  will  emerge  in 
the  nation’s  new’S  media  —  or 
whether  the  media  will  continue 
to  reflect,  perhaps,  the  confusion 
over  Vietnam  that  seems  to 
trouble  and  divide  the  nation. 

There  may  even  be  a  news 
story  here.  If  so,  it  might  be 
wise  to  include  the  parting  shot 
of  Louisville’s  Carl  Zimmerer, 
which  any  old  desk  man  will 
know  is  really  a  tribute  in  dis¬ 
guise:  “I  find  that  (A)  most 
staffers  are  never  informed  of 
the  styles,  or  (B)  if  told,  they 
forget  them,  or  (C)  being  in¬ 
dividualists,  they  ignore  them.” 

And  just  one  more  tribute, 
since  we’ve  spent  so  much  on  de¬ 
fense.  From  Page  One  Editor 
Lancaster  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal :  “No  particular  problem 
— except  is  Vietcong  singular  or 
plural?” 

• 

Mental  Health  study 
program  is  financed 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

A  new  federal  grant  of  $151,- 
525  to  support  the  sixth  year  of 
the  Syracuse  University  School 
of  Journalism’s  Mental  Health 
Information  Program  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dean  Wesley  C. 
Clark.  The  allocation,  covering 
the  period  July  1,  1969  through 
June  30,  1970  was  made  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

Under  the  program,  six  first- 
year  graduate  students  will  hold 
$2,800  fellowships  while  study¬ 
ing  on  the  campus,  and  12  sec¬ 
ond-year  students  will  hold  •'54,- 
800  internships  with  mental 
health  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  The  director  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  Prof.  Burton  W.  Mar¬ 
vin. 
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Deaths 

Norman  Soong,  58,  journalist 
and  publisher  of  English-lan¬ 
guage  weekly,  Asia  magazine 
and  Asian  Industry,  former  bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  Nationalist  Chi¬ 
nese-owned  Central  News  Agen¬ 
cy  in  Tokyo;  April  2. 

*  *  * 

Thelma  Hartin,  48,  former 
women’s  editor,  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Sun;  March  22. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Harold  Guilpoyle, 
59,  reporter,  Vancojiver  (B.C.) 
Province  for  23  years;  March 
26. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  H.  Jordan,  76,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Du¬ 
luth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune,  an  official  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal,  and  past 
president  of  the  Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Executives  Association ; 
March  26. 

*  *  * 

Edward  C.  Modes,  52,  public 
relations  director  for  Airline 
Pilots  Association  and  editor  of 
the  Association’s  magazine,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Kansas 
City  Journal,  United  Press  and 
the  Detroit  News;  March  25. 

*  *  « 

Justin  Henley,  62,  a  Tele¬ 
type  operator  for  United  Press 
International  since  1965,  former¬ 
ly  financial  editor  of  the  Ohio 
State  Journal;  March  27, 

*  *  * 

Lowell  J.  Arnold,  68,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  and  Tucson  Citizen; 
publisher  of  Progressive  Ari¬ 
zona;  recently. 

«  *  * 

John,  W.  Perry,  69,  former 
reporter  for  newspapers  in 
Columbus  and  Detroit  and  for 
Editor  &  Publisher;  March  31. 

*  *  « 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  73, 
former  executive  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan;  April  3. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  L.  Cauthorn,  87, 
former  San  Francisco  News 
president  and  at  one  time  head 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
in  the  Far  West;  April  3. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Stone,  71,  re¬ 
tired  (1967)  treasurer  of  the 
A.  S.  Abell  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Sunpapera  (Baltimore); 
March  27. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  P.  Greenbaum,  55, 
rewrite  man  for  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  for  25  years,  copy  editor 
for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
news  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
Herald;  senior  editor  with  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  Practice; 
March  30. 


Carl  D.  Shoemaker,  88, 
former  publisher  of  the  Rose- 
burg  (Ore.)  Evening  News, 
which  merged  with  the  Rose- 
burg  Review  to  become  the 
News-Review;  April  2. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Rufus  Woods,  86,  widow 
of  the  long-time  publisher  of 
the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World;  April  2. 

*  «  * 

J.  F.  McCann  Sr.,  78,  former 

Indianapolis  News  sports  col¬ 
umnist  and  one-time  profession¬ 
al  baseball  player;  retired 

(1963)  as  Indiana  manager  of 
Acme  Chemical  Company ; 
March  22. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Cameron,  85, 
former  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  WelUfboro  (Pa.)  Gazette; 

March  31. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  Pennington  Young, 
87.  former  newsman  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marine  Journal 
in  the  20s;  special  edition  pro¬ 
moter;  March  13. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  L.  Wright,  63,  re¬ 
tail  account  executive  for  the 
Oregon  Journal  and  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian;  March  23. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Heiman,  42,  journalist, 
correspondent  for  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance,  Co¬ 
pley  News  Service,  Women’s 
News  Service  and  National  Ob¬ 
server;  recently. 

*  *  « 

Emil  Jl.  Jemail,  74,  society 
correspondent  for  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  newspapers 
for  45  years;  retired  (1965)  as 
associate  editor  and  city  editor 
of  the  Newport  (R.I.)  Daily 
News;  April  2. 

*  «  • 

John  N.  Adams,  67,  retired 
wire  editor  of  Brush-Moore 
newspapers;  March  31. 

*  *  ♦ 

Leroy  C.  Oetter,  66,  former 
city  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat;  April  2. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Africa,  63,  printing 
teacher  at  the  University  of 
Iowa;  April  4. 

*  *  • 

Edward  A.  Rehm,  75,  retired 
chief  engineer  of  the  Autoplate 
Division,  Wood  Industries;  April 
1. 

*  «  * 

Ben  Woolbert,  58,  former 
sports  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner;  news  editor 
of  the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press- 
Courier;  March  31. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  U.  Primrose,  45, 
agriculture  editor  of  the  Calgary 
Albertan;  April  6. 

«  •  « 

E.  Ross  Bartley,  77,  former 
director  of  University  relations 
and  of  the  News  Bureau  at  In¬ 
diana  University;  April  4, 


Sidney  Telegraph  wins 
honors  in  Nebraska 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  Sidney  Telegraph  was 
announced  as  first  place  winner 
in  the  biggest  category  in  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  Association’s  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  competition  at 
the  association’s  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here  April  11. 

The  Telegraph,  a  tri-weekly 
published  by  Mrs.  Mary  Jane 
Gottschalk  and  Jack  Lowe,  won 
in  the  over-2,000-population 
group.  Class  4.  Its  circulation  is 
4,350. 

Second  place  in  the  same  class 
was  George  Miller’s  Papillion 
Times,  a  tabloid  weekly. 

The  judging  team  tabbed  the 


Burt  County  Pla indealer  (Te- 
kamah)  as  first  in  Class  3, 
Lyons  Mirror-Sun  in  Class  2 
and  Eustis  News  in  Class  1. 

• 

Steeplechase  writers 
share  in  $1500  purse 

Winners  of  the  National 
Steeplechase  and  Hunt  Associa¬ 
tion  Journalism  Contest  for  1968 
were  announced  this  week.  Cash 
prizes  totaling  $1,500  will  be 
presented  at  a  ceremony  August 
7  at  Saratoga  Springs. 

The  first  place  winners  were 
Jack  Leahy,  New  York  News; 
Anne  Christmas,  Maryland 
Horse;  Bob  Horwood,  Morning 
Telegraph,  and  Art  Kennedy, 
free-lance. 
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BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


CONFIDHn^TIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
•ally  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  RuildinK 
WashinKton,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


FOR  SALE  in  California — Official  labor 
union  newspaper:  approximate  ftrowth 
4.000  per  month.  Or  would  sell  half 
interest  to  knowledgeable  working 
partner.  Write  or  ’phone:  James  Baker. 
P.O.  Box  P,  Fontana.  Calif. — 92336 
(914)  822-1164. 


SUCCESSFUL  SEMI-WEEKLY  in  Zone 
3.  serving  county  with  state's  highest 
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ment.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
panding  chain  with  an  eye  on  profit 
and  possibly  daily  operation.  Includes 
good  commercial  job  shop.  Box  499, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EASTERN  NO.  DAKOTA  newspaper 
17,500  down,  easy  terms.  Good  profit. 
Box  566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ISOLATED  NEWSPAPER  in  Calif, 
with  good  growth  prospects:  letterpress. 
$19,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Bkr..  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.— 92806. 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 


Press  Engineers 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Growing  area.  Believe  this  can  be  re¬ 
built  to  former  890,000  gross  by  ag¬ 
gressive  owner.  Only  $17,000  down.  J. 
A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


PERFECT  LOCALE.  ONLY  WEEKLY 
in  city  ready  for  rapid  growth.  $50,000 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
22.34  E.  Romneay  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 


WORK  HARD  3%  DAYS-A-WEEK. 
goof  off  3%.  net  $15,000,  Dakota  coun¬ 
ty-seat  newspaper.  $8,000  down.  Box 
586,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXCLUSIVE  OFFSET  and  profitable 
newspaper  in  Central  California’s  lush 


Newspaper  Press  Installaticni 

MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wii  e 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11281 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  published 
63  years;  fine  area ;  2'4  hours  from 
N.Y.C.  Terms  to  qualified  purchaser. 
Robert  H.  W'eber,  Realtor,  134  N. 
Pearl  St.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.-^8302. 


Composing  Room 


LARGE  SELECTION  USED  ATF  Pho. 


A  WEEKLY  GEM 

Unopposed.  Central  Illinois.  Rural. 
Gross  growing.  Fine  building,  equip¬ 
ment.  $90,000  with  at  least  29%  down. 
Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
(Weekly  Newspaper  Division) 

643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 


CALIFORNIA  COASTAL  WEEKLY— 
Fine  climate:  offset.  $20,000  down.  J. 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludinws 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  OR  SHOPPER 
wanted  in  Conn.,  Mass.,  R.I.,  or  Vt. 
Write  Box  587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  SEA(X>A.ST  WEEKLY 
in  desirable  locale,  climate,  etc.  Offset. 
Priced  right!  $.30,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr..  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


PHILADELPHIA  AREA  WEEKLY 
priced  at  less  than  half  gross.  Under 
$20,000  down  should  handle.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. — 20004. 


AGGRESSIVE-ENERGETIC  COUPLE 
with  vast  experience  in  newspapers 
seeks  ownership  or  management  with 
eventual  ownership  of  small  weekly  in 
Southeast  Fla.  Excellent  professional 
and  business  references.  Box  664,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


INTERESTED  IN  PURCHASING  or 
in\’esting  in  daily  newspaper.  Must  be 
profitable.  Zone  1 — preferably  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Send  full  details  in  confidence. 
Box  556,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


mmmrmn 


SUX^CESSFUL  international  knowledge 
publisher  desires  to  purchase  80%-100^'t  I 
of  profitable  or  potentially  proAtable  I 
publishing:  companies  (books  or  period¬ 
icals).  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  66S, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Adrertising-Promotion  Ideas 


TURN  IDEAS  Into  PROFIT  I 
1,000  sale8-teste<l,  money-making  IDEAS 
selected  from  50  leading  business  pul»- 
lications  for  YOUR  PROHTABLE 

U>?E^ _ Six  bi-monthly  issues  of 

BRIEFED.'  Send  $10  check  or  we  will 
bill  you. 

BRIEFED 

400  Mailison  Ave..  Dept.  X.  NYC  10017 
( Puhlications  Division:  Advertising 
Distributors  of  America,  Inc.  N.Y.) 


FOR  SALE  .  .  .  S  Fridcn  LCC-S  6 
channel  tape  perforators.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  reason.ible  offer  for  one  or 
all.  Original  cost  $7,500  each.  Have 
l>een  used  less  than  three  years  and 
serviced  under  the  factory  warranty 
contract.  Units  feature  power-driven, 
light-touch  keyboards.  computerised 
line-count  mechanism  and  prorluce  a 
finishetl  tape  free  of  rubouts.  Con¬ 
tact  T.  L.  Adams,  Herald-Leader.  229 
W.  Short  St.,  I^exington.  Ky.  40507. 
Phone  (606)  264-6666. 


Features  ,4railahle 


BEST  EDITORIAL  SYNDICATED 
"package”  in  Americal  Readable,  pro¬ 
vocative  circulation-building  weekly 
columns  by  Tom  Anderson,  Dr.  Bob 
Jones  (religion).  Bill  Kennedy  (Wash¬ 
ington),  Marilyn  Manion,  D.  R.,  Segal 
and  Carolyn  Anderson  (recipes),  and 
cartoons,  in  addition.  “Best  of  the 
Week”  editorials  selected  from  over 
250  publications  weekly.  Offset  and  let¬ 
terpress.  Under  2.600  circulation — $2.00 
per  week;  2,5.30-10,000 — $3.00  per  week: 
over  10,000— $5.00  per  week.  Four-week 
free  trial. 

AMERICAN  WAY  FEATURES 
P.O.  Box  6429 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37212 


MODEL  ,30  LINOTYPE.  Serial  .59664. 
electric  220  pot,  Hydroquadder  with  saw 
and  measure  control.  It  has  6  molds 
and  Margach  feeder.  Priced  to  sell  at 
$5,260.  This  is  a  lot  of  machine  for  the 
money. 

23  ALUMINUM  CHASES  for  91%  P><* 
page  for  22%  cutoff  press',  also  a  largt 
quantity  of  steel  chases  for  the  same 
measures.  Aluminum  $40 — Steel  $10. 
ELROD.  Serial  F3610E,  220  electric  pot 
with  Margach  feeder.  Take  It  for 
$1,100.00, 

MOLDS  FOR  ABOVE  ELROD  st 
$35.00  each — Rules  and  spacing  ma¬ 
terial. 

32  STEail^WHEBX  makeup  Turtles  at 
$20.00  each. 

Call  for  any  equipment  you  neo.1  for 
letterpress.  We  probably  have  it  at 
bargain  prices.  Not  Dealers. 

Contact  George  A.  Edgar,  V-Pres. 
AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COUP. 
1660  E.  Canfield,  Detroit,  Mich.  4.8207 
Ph:  (AC  313)  832-6200 


LIVELY,  CHATTY  PAGE  .  .  .  ideal 
for  weeklies.  Sample.  A.  Martella,  76- 
70  113th  St,,  Forest  Hills,  N.Y. — 11876. 


COLOR  SCANNER 
Vario  Klischograph  K181  with  75.  120, 
137  and  152-line  screens — $19,000.  l''OB. 
(516)  487-1706. 


1  SYNDICATED  COLU.MNS  on  Justifie.) 
I  I  or  Idiot  TTS  Tape.  Horoscoiie — 2.5* ; 
B  Landers,  Bishop,  Buchwald.  etc.. — 115*. 
g  i^nd  t^r  sheet.  Teletypist  Service. 
E  1265  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
illfc  I  10001. 


FAIRCHILD  Scan-A-Graver,  65-si  reen, 
excellent  condition — $1,000  or  best  of¬ 
fer  "as  is,  where  is”  Robert  Ctbot, 
Suburban  Press,  43  Main  St.,  N  itiek, 
Mass.— 01760. 
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JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale ;  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  26  W.  46  St..  N.Y.C. 


ATF  PHOTO-TYPESETTING  units,  ex- 
cellent  condition  with  many  fonta 
complete  and  ready  to  operate.  Muit 
sell ;  need  the  room;  make  offer.  Photo 
Type-Graphics,  3100  Riverside  Dr.,  lai 
Angeles.  Calif.— 90027.  (213)  664-1161. 


INTERTYPE.  F-2-2 ;  INTERTYPE.  F- 
4-4:  Two  JAMPOL  PUSHERS:  MAT 
DRIER,  Alico  Evenray;  plus  other 
miscellaneous  items.  Any  reasonable 
offer  accepted.  Contact:  A.  Dummer, 
The  Oregonian,  Portland.  Oreg.— 97201. 

(503)  226-2121. 


Engraving  Equipment  I  - - 


Mailroom  Equipment 

WILI  SACRIFICE  2  (two)  24P  Sheri- 
ita  t  tutfinc  machinea,  five  head  and 
(oar  head.  Excellent  condition, 

6M.  -iditor  &  Publisher. 


Material  For  Sale 

SAW-  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litbo  rilms.  Order  from  Nat’l.  Publish¬ 
er!’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
tod  26  W.  45  SU.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lUOSC 

INVENTORY  CLEARANCE  on  water¬ 
proof  projection  high  contrast  paper — 
i  X  .—8  X  10—11  X  14—11  X  17— 
coetci  August  1968  Recognition  Sys- 
Umt.  Inc.,  420  Westbury  Ave.,  Carle 
Place,  N.  Y.— 11514. 


Mitceilaneous  Machinery 

MODEL  33  and  model  36  Linos.  Model 
JJ,  64,928  with  Hydraquadder,  ex- 
eellent  condition — $6,000,  maylie  less; 
model  36,  S#  66,002  with  Mohr  saw, 
Hydra<iuadder;  we  paid  $16M  18  months 
ego.  will  sell  for  undepreciated  cost — 
t9M.  Both  Linos  equippe<l  with  mags. 
We  have  ten  Lino  fonts  in  Bmloni, 
Gothic  and  Spartan,  etc.  Also  Photo- 
Lathe.  A-1  condition,  4  years  old — 
you  name  price.  3  and  5  HP  3-phHse 
motors,  guillotine.  Lino  metal,  com¬ 
plete  acid-etch  engraving  plant.  You 
name  price.  Sanford  Herald,  Sanford, 
N.  C.— 27330.  (919)  775-3445. 


Paper  Alignment 

STREAM  ALIGNMENT  TROUBLEIST 
Solve  paper  stream  alignment  problems 
iaunediately  I  Save  lost  i.ress  time  I  No 
■tacker  stops.  Information?  Write: 
Urban  Ptg.  Press  Protiucts.  P.O.  Box 
849,  Perrine,  Fla. — 33157. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
Hune  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

8  Units 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
New  in  1953 

Double  Folder,  Balloon  Former.  Two 
Color  (Cylinders,  Six  Reverses,  Reels, 
Pasters,  Unitype  Drive — 52.600/hr 
REN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
M  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-46M 

11-PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
Mereo  equipment.  Good  care — minimum 
use  running  8,000  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash,  Ind.  46992.  (219)  663-2131. 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

I  or  7  units:  21 '5  inches;  Color  Cylin- 
dtrs;  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders;  C-H 
Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
t  Turntables. 

Located;  N.Y.  Post 
Available;  Mid  1969 

Priced;  Most  attractively. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
40  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE,  8-page  press,  in 
storage  West  Coast — $2,750  "as  is, 
where  is."  fine  condition.  Will  install 
(or  buyer  if  requested.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corp.,  1720  Cherry 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — 64108. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  I 

Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl. — tensionplate 
lockui) — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

ONE  GOSS  UNITUBULAR  PRESS, 
consisting  of  four  units,  al  color  cai>- 
ped  and  fully  reversible— driven  by  a 
75  HP  motor — AC  OE  controls.  Press 
is  fed  from  four,  two-tiered  Cline  reels 
located  below.  Press  S#  is  N.T.  607 
and  equipiied  with  one  folder  with  >4 
fold  attachment.  (313)  349-5990.  Inter 
City  Press,  Inc.,  46685  Grand  Wver 
Ave.,  Novi,  Mich. — 48050. 

ONE-UNIT  COMMUNITY  OFFSET 
press  with  folder,  drive ;  also  extra 
folder.  Box  52,  Meridian,  Idaho— 83642. 

8  UNIT  GOSS— 22%" 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  Two  Double 
Folders,  Substructure,  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo  including  Wood 
Pony  Autoplate.  Very  reasonably 
priced.  Will  divide. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


4-UNIT  VANGUARD  WEB  OFFSET 
printing  press — 22*(i  x  36" — #CW  239. 
■Bsnufactured  In  1965,  with  30  HP 
■otor  and  controls,  consisting  of  six 
toll  stands,  six  infeed  devices,  one  jaw 
(older,  warning  bell,  Cottrell  circulat- 
iag  water  levels  for  six  units,  plate 
hiding  fixture  and  extension  delivery, 
cress  is  now  at  the  Cottrell  factory 
■edergoing  rebuilding. 

universal  ptg.  equipment  CO. 

Lyndhurst.  N.J. — 07071 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Six-day  Ohio  evening  daily.  12-2UM 
circulation,  olTers  outstanding  opportun¬ 
ity  to  ambitious,  energetic  man  pre¬ 
pared  by  supervisory  experience  and 
general  newspaper  background  to  take 
over  management.  Established  oi>er- 
ation,  fine  staff,  best  of  community 
relationships.  Write  Box  660,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  covering  experience,  educa¬ 
tion,  references. 


All-ArouncJ  Assistant 

FOR  PUBLISHER 

N.Y.C.  fast-growing  established  na¬ 
tional  newapai>er  rot^ravure  magazine. 
Key  role  for  creative,  youngish,  hard¬ 
working,  lunbitious  newspai>erman  ex¬ 
perienced  in  advertising,  editorial,  cir¬ 
culation  and/or  business  management. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  iwrsonal  ad¬ 
vancement  with  expanding  company  in 
communications-consumer  products.  In¬ 
terviews  during  ANPA  Convention  or 
other  times.  Box  656,  E<litor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

NEW  NOLAN  2-TON  electric  remelt 
pot :  3-pha8e,  220-volts  with  water- 
cooled  pig  molds.  Still  in  crate.  Con¬ 
tact  Joe  Brooks,  News-Journal  Corp., 
901  6th  St.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. — 
32017. 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23-9/16* — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y,  OX  7-4690 


WJanled  To  Buy 

17Vj"  X  22Vi*  HARRIS  LTV  offset 
press  State  condition  and  price  F.O.B. 
your  plant.  Write:  Box  444,  Rochester, 
Minn.— 66901. 

REWINDER  for  Goss  Unitube,  series 
700.  The  Norman  Transcript.  P.O.  Box 
1058,  Norman,  Okla. — 73069. 

USED  FAIRfTIILD  NEWS  KING 
printing  unit  and  roll  Kt:ind  (one  com- 
l>lete  unit).  Call  (218)  751-3740  for 

Mr,  Williams. 

3  OR  4  UNITS  COMMUNITY  or  Sul>- 
urlmn  Offset  with  or  without  folder. 
Bo.x  52,  Meridian,  Idaho  -83642. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  VIGOROUS  J-DEPARTMENT, 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  needs  visit¬ 
ing  professor  with  teaching-professional 
experience  for  year  or  so,  beginning 
fall,  1969.  Open  country  advantages, 

I  2'^  hours  from  ipajor  trade  center. 

I  Healthy  emeriti  invited  to  apply.  Box 
I  562.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

I  J-INSTRUCTER  WANTBX)  to  teach 
I  basic  or  advanced  news  courses,  broad- 
I  casting  or  advertising,  seminars,  and 
I  work  with  college  publication.  Master's 
I  degree  and  some  media  exiierience  re- 
quiretl.  Omtact:  Chairman  Journalism 
Department,  Good  Counsel  College, 
White  Plains.  N.  Y.— 10603. 


ARTIST  WANTED 

Family  man  who  is  ready  to  settle 
down  in  Florida  on  a  good  news¬ 
paper  in  a  fast-growing  medium-size 
town.  Must  have  lots  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  in  layouts,  finished  art,  letter¬ 
ing.  and  C(g)y  writing  prefered.  Must 
be  dependable,  creative,  congenial  with 
sales  and  editorial  staff.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  a  wonderful  area. 
Good  future.  Salary  $132.50  per  week, 
insurance,  retirement.  Send  resume  to 
Box  514,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 

THIS  SMALL  SUBURBAN  DAILY  in 
Zone  1  needs  a  top  sales-producing 
circxdation  manager  to  extract  im¬ 
mediate  results  from  e.xcellent  potential. 
Strong  sales  effort  needed  now  I  Top 
starting  pay,  fast  increases  with  re¬ 
sults.  Write  complete  background  to 
Box  532,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  CM  —  Ideal  for  second 
or  third  man  on  staff  ready  to  move  up. 
10,000  ABC  semi-weekly  in  beautiful 
Central  New  Jersey.  Applicant  must 
be  hard  worker  and  extremely  con¬ 
scientious.  Start  $9,100 :  company  ve¬ 
hicle  and  lienefits.  Forward  resume  to 
Box  628,  Editor  &  Publisher  for  im¬ 
mediate  interview. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  20,000 
circulation  daily  who  can  organize  ns 
well  as  develop  circulation  in  fast¬ 
growing  area.  Real  good  opportunity 
for  aggressive  circulator.  Locteil  in 
Zone  4.  Send  salary  requiremenU  and 
complete  resume  to  Box  602,  Eklitor  & 
Publi^er. 

STEP  UP  from  your  district  or  circula¬ 
tion  manager’s  job  to  second  spot  on 
18,000  daily.  Our  manager  retiring 
within  5  years.  Paul  Snider,  The 
World,  Aberdeen,  Wash. — 98520. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Chance 
of  a  life-time  for  the  right  man.  We 
want  a  sales  manager,  not  a  liook- 
keeper  I  Must  be  able  to  motivate  both 
men  and  boys.  Fast-growing  suburbi\n 
paper.  We  oxi>ect  to  double  our  circu¬ 
lation  in  three-years.  Top  Salary.  Bonus 
plan  and  company  fringes.  Job  ojien 
immediately  or  we  will  wait  a  few 
months  for  the  right  man.  Full  details 
first  letter.  Write  Box  640.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation  | 

AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  MAN  I 
capable  of  filling  our  #2  spot  in  a 
southeastern  30,000  daily  newspaper.  ; 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement,  i 
Good  salary  plus  benefits.  Resume  and 
references  first  letter.  Box  545,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher.  | 

LEADING  NATIONAL  PUBLICATION  ' 
in  need  of  experienced  district  sales  \ 
representatives  for  Zones  6-7-8.  Travel  ! 
confined  commensurate  with  territory.  | 
All  expenses  paid  and  a  company  car  i 
provided,  plus  profit-sharing  plan.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary.  Direct  all  re¬ 
plies  with  resum4  to  NATIONAL  EIN- 
QUIRER,  Circulation  Dept.,  210  Sylvan 
Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs.  N.J. — 07632. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  lOM  ; 
a.m.  daily.  (kmmI  |M>tentinl  for  aggres-  ' 
sive  man.  Zone  4.  Resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  Box  644,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher.  I 


Classified  Advertising 

DIRECTOR  OF 
CLASSinED  ADVERTISING 
Rapidly-expanding  daily  and  tri-weekly 
newspaper  chain,  located  in  metrO' 
politan  Chicago's  fastest-growing  subur¬ 
ban  area,  seeks  experienced  man  to 
direct  classified  department  currently 
billing  over  8-million,  lines  with  po 
tential  unlimited. 

We  want  someone  energetic,  personable, 
qualified  to  handle  this  top  executive 
position,  and  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  apportunities  for  high  income  and 
broad  management  resiwnsibility.  Pro¬ 
gressive  policies,  modern  offices,  com¬ 
petent  personnel,  and  excellent  com¬ 
pany  benefits  including  profit-sharing. 
If  you're  our  man,  submit  details  of 
experience,  accomplishments,  and  com¬ 
pensation  history — which  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidence— to  Stuart  R.  Pad- 
ddbk.  Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  P.O, 
Box  277,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois — 
60006. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


Administrative 

CONTROLLER  for  53,000  daily.  Zone 
2.  Position  requires  knowledge  of  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  operations  as  well  as 
accounting.  Attractive  salary  and 
fringes ;  pleasant,  non-metropolitan  liv¬ 
ing.  Send  resum4  to  Box  490,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOI  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELD] 


Clastified  AdvertUing 

ASSISTANT  CM,  experienced,  well- 
seasoned  classified  advertising  outside 
salesman  who  has  knowledge  of  classi¬ 
fied  and  is  a  top  producer.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Good  salary,  commission 
and  benefits.  Medium-sized  southeast¬ 
ern  daily.  Complete  resum4  1st  letter. 
Box  S38,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGES!  for 
growing  16M,  six-day  publication  in 
Zone  4,  who  is  young  enough  and 
dedicated  enough  to  grow  with  us.  Tbis 
is  an  ideal  opportunity  for  a  classified 
salesman,  or  second  man  now  in  classi¬ 
fied  department.  Send  complete  resumi 
to  Box  534,  Elditor  ti  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  wanted  to 
develop  virtually  untapi>ed  market.  Ex¬ 
cellent  ot>portunity  for  person  with  abil¬ 
ity  on  12,500  daily.  Write  Bur  Eklwards, 
Advertising  Dir.,  Times-Press,  122  S. 
Bloomington.  Streator.  III.,  61364,  stat¬ 
ing  qualifications  and  references. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 
Opportunity  to  direct  advertising  staff 
on  medium-sized  daily  and  Sunday  in 
Midwest.  Good  background  would  be  ad 
manager  on  small  paper,  or  assistant 
manager  on  large  daily. 

Han  we  seek  should  he  a  professional 
with  thorough  knowledge  of  display 
advertising ;  should  have  some  super¬ 
visory  experience.  Income  $I2-$15,000 — 
depending  on  qualifications. 

Send  letter  giving  work  history  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  592,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVraiTISING  SALESMAN 
Ambitious  and  capable  ad  man  wanted. 
Permanent  position  with  fast-growing 
Southern  California  daily.  Desert  living 
— smog-free  area.  Send  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  resume  to  Steven  Arthur. 
Advtg.  Dir.,  Daily  News,  45-140  Towne 
St..  Indio.  Calif.— 92201. _ 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  large, 
fast-arrowing  offset  weekly.  Must  be  ag¬ 
gressive  and  creative.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Immediate  oiening.  Send 
resume  to  James  Barrows,  Interpreter 
Pub.  Co..  154  Louis  Street,  N.  W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — 49502. 

SOLID  GROWING  CHAIN  of  weeklies 
in  Zone  2  needs  people  to  help  it  keep 
growing.  Young,  aggressive  manage¬ 
ment  wants  more  of  the  same  type 
people.  If  you  have  the  ability  and  am¬ 
bition.  we  will  reward  you  well.  Write 
Box  4SS.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  EUR  A  BIG  MAN 
(or  woman)  I  Notice  we  said  BIG— 
not  necessarily  OLD.  The  man  we  want 
as  salesman-ad  manager  can  sell  like 
hell  and  direct  a  growing  sales  staff 
in  our  city  of  85.000.  Offset  weekly, 
free  newspaper  (CAC)  direct  mail  43,- 
000  copies.  Home  base  for  New  Eng¬ 
land's  fastest-growing  newspaper  chain. 
Salary  SIO.OOO  (more  if  you're  quali- 
fie<l)  to  start  and  if  you  can't  earn 
$15,000  plus  by  the  first  year,  you’re 
fired.  Unlimit^  opportunity — lots  of 
extras.  Write:  N.  Bailey,  Big  Town 
News,  27  Webster  St.,  Manchester,  N. 
H.— 03104. 

SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  CITY, 
Louisiana-based  small  daily  group,  has 
sales  positions  open  from  recent  man¬ 
agement  moves.  Solid  industrial  mar¬ 
ket.  new  shopping  centers  oiiening. 
Natural  grrowth,  with  management- 
ownership  options  to  man  <ledicHte<l  to 
profession  over  the  long  pull.  Resume 
to  Tom  Kelly,  Publisher.  Box  766. 
Ruston.  La.  71270.  Phone  31S-255-4.353 
a.m.’s;  318-377-1866  p.m.’s;  318-25.5- 

0391  nights.  Interviews,  move,  ar¬ 
ranged^ _ 

TWIN  OFVSErr  weeklies;  nee.l  ad 
man  strong  on  promotions.  Salary  com¬ 
petitive.  based  on  exiierience.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  598,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

ADVEnrn.SING  director  for  pro- 
gressive  Elastern  daily  and  Sunday. 
'Ibis  is  a  top  paying  job  for  the  right 
leader  and  inspirer  of  men.  Will  in¬ 
terview  in  New  York  May  23-24.  Write 
Box  663,  Editor  A  Publisher  for  an 
appointment. 
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Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Really  to  settle  down  in  E'lorida  on  a 
good  newspaper  in  a  fast-growing 
medium-size  town?  We  need  a  family 
man  with  plenty  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  experience  in  layout,  selling,  copy. 
Must  be  a  self-starter,  honest,  de- 
Iiendable,  sincere,  steady  worker.  Sal¬ 
ary  $132.50  per  week,  bonuses,  auto 
allowance,  insurance,  retirement.  Send 
resume  to  Box  478,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  WANTED 
Growing,  small  western  daily  needs  a 
display  advertising  salesman.  Unusual 
opixirtunity  with  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  good  pay,  fine  community,  lots 
of  hunting  and  fishing.  Moving  al¬ 
lowance.  State  age,  exiierience,  family 
and  references.  All  replies  in  strictest 
I  confidence.  Write  Box  630,  Exlitor  A 
Publisher. 


CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  growth  news-  | 
paper  chain  seeks  a  retail  display  sales-  i 
man  with  a  solid  background.  Strong 
on  creativity,  account  tervicing  and  ; 
layout.  Chance  for  advancement  with 
an  award-winning  newsimper.  Send  j 
resume  to  Glenn  Schmid,  Hollister  i 
Newspapers,  12.32  Central  Ave.,  Wil¬ 
mette.  III. — 60091. 


Editorial 

SPORTS  EIDITOR  to  cover  college, 
high  school,  outdoors;  award-wining 
daily  in  Chart  Area  5;  also  do  sports- 
cast  on  CATV.  Send  resume  to  Box 
600,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  WRITEIR 
We’re  not  ready  to  eliminate  weddings, 
engagements,  or  club  news.  But  we  do 
place  stronger  emphasis  on  features, 
interviews,  food  and  fashions  in  the 
women's  pages  of  a  prize-winning  32,- 
000  circulation  afternoon  Zone  5  daily 
newspaper.  Profit-sharing,  many  other 
fringe  benefits  for  professional  staff 
working  in  modem  building.  Want  to 
be  No.  2  among  four  women  contribut¬ 
ing  to  24-28  exciting  women's  pages 
weekly?  Write  Box  591,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  5,200  award¬ 
winning  offset  daily  with  part-time 
CATV  duties.  Product  designed  for  local 
readers;  strong  editorial  stand ;  young, 
progressive  staff.  Send  resume  to  Box 
605.  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

WETRE  LOOKING  for  a  good  newsman 
who  has  the  capability  of  being  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  Ohio  daily  newspaper 
with  circulation  of  8,000  in  county- 
seat  town  of  10,000.  In  addition  to 
developing  and  writing  local  news,  you 
would  supervise  staff  of  five.  Nice, 
friendly,  clean  city.  Modern  plant  with 
excellent  equipment.  Write  Box  663, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Zone  4  p.m. — 
daily.  J-grad  preferred.  Must  know  and 
understand  importance  of  reporting  all 
sports.  Heavy  emphasis  on  local  sports. 
Must  know  page  make-up.  An  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Reply  Box  460,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

LIKE  EXCTTEMENTT 
Police-City  Hall  beat  on  afternoon 
daily  in  fast-growing  heart  of  Texas. 

\  Challenging  and  exciting  importunity 
for  writer  who  wants  action,  job 
recognition.  Many  job  advantages,  com¬ 
pany  benefits,  very  modern  plant, 
award-winner.  Hurry  I  KILLEEN 
DAILY  HERALD.  Killeen,  Tex.— 76.541. 


MIAMI  NIGHTLIFE! 

.  The  city's  cabarets,  night  clubs  and 
I  movie  houses  make  this  a  most  exciting 
beat.  Amusement  Elditor  George  Bourke 
has  reported  this  interesting  scene  for 
I  The  Miami  Herald  for  the  last  24  years, 
'  but  is  retiring  in  July.  The  Herald  is 
seeking  an  Amusement  Editor  who  will 
develop  into  a  personality  himself  on 
this  beat  for  the  next  24  years.  If  you 
are  interested  and  have  the  ability  to 
review  and  report  objectively,  then 
,  write;  John  McMullan,  Executive  Ekl- 
itor.  The  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Fla. 
I  —33101. 


Editorial 


YOUNG  REPORTER  on  the  way  up; 
you’ll  get  there  faster  with  us.  Write : 
Managing  Elditor,  Kingsport  (Tenn. 
37662)  Times-News. 


ASSISTANT  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for 
prize-winning  women’s  department. 
Zone  4.  Position  has  unusual  po¬ 
tential  for  experienced,  creative  person 
with  skill  in  layout  and  editing.  If  in¬ 
terested,  please  write  immediately.  Top 
benefits — outstanding  company.  Salary 
open.  Box  625,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  copy  desk 
men  and  reporters  on  80,000-plus  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  Chart  Area  1.  Elxperience 
preferred  but  beginners  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Send  resume  to  Box  522,  Eld- 
itor  A  Publisher. 


(X)PY  EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  young  man 
with  editorial  experience  to  join  top- 
notch  organization  publishing  a  mod¬ 
em,  fast-paced  newspaper.  Full  range 
of  benefits  and  salary  commensurate 
with  experience  for  right  man  who  can 
edit  copy,  knows  page  layout  and  write 
sharp  headlines.  Contact  James  Bum- 
I  gardner.  Manager,  The  Telegraph,  84 
I  N.  State  St.,  Painesville,  Ohio  440‘77. 


REPORTER  for  courthouse  and  police 
beat,  county-seat,  located  in  Northern 
Illinois.  65-miles  Southwest  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Prefer  some  experience  for  a  5- 
day.  fast-growing  daily  newspaper. 
Write  or  'phone  Thomas  E.  West,  Mor¬ 
ris  Daily  Herald,  Morris,  III. — 60450. 


COPYREADER,  NIGHT  SHIFT,  fast¬ 
growing  New  England  p.m.  daily.  Po¬ 
tential  more  important  than  experience. 
Write  Richai^  W.  Carlisle.  News  Ed¬ 
itor.  The  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass. 
—02169. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITORS 
We  need  top-notch  copy  editors  for  our 
morning-evening  oiieration  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Must  be  able  to  do  tight  and 
bright  editing  job  and  turn  out  better- 
than-averago  headlines.  Bright  future 
for  those  who  meet  our  exacting  stand¬ 
ards.  Competitive  salary  schedule  and 
all  fringes.  We  are  An  ^ual  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer!  Send  resum4  and  ex¬ 
pected  salary  to  Box  560,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN-REPORTER;  some  experi¬ 
ence;  13.000  daily,  dynamic  suburbs 
near  Philadelphia.  Write  qualifications 
to  Daily  Intelligencer,  Dolyestown,  Pa. 
—18901. 


EDITOR— YOUNG  WRITER 
Leading  fiublisher  of  insurance  maga- 
zines-agency  services  has  opening  for 
ambitious  young  man.  Ability  to  write 
clearly  essential.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement  in  progressive  com-  | 
pany.  Relocation  expenses  paid.  Send 
confidential  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  and  request  for  interview  to: 
Carl  ().  Pearson,  Vice-Pres.,  The  Rough 
Notes  Co.,  Inc.,  1142  N.  Meridian  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.— 46204. 


SPORTS.  TELEGRAPH  RELIEFER  ; 
24,000  morning  daily.  North  Rockies’ 
top  recreation  area.  Box  277,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  INFORMA’nON 
Need  replacement  for  law  school-bound 
assistant.  Want  a  versatile  guy,  mid- 
.’O’s,  who's  ready  for  the  challenge  of 
working  with  all  phases  of  complete  | 
athletic  program  that  can't  be  covered  ; 
in  a  50-hour  week.  Good  opportunity  | 
in  a  great  environment,  (intact  Di¬ 
rector  of  Sports  Information.  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  03755. 


LOOKING  FORWARD  FOR  A 
CHALLENGING  ENVIRONMENT? 
We  are  seeking  an  editor  for  a  9.000 
daily  in  an  aggressive,  stimulating  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  city  where  egg¬ 
heads  abound  and  community-conseious- 
'  ness  runs  high.  Aggressive,  generously 
bank-rolled  news  gathering  operation, 
conservatively  editorially.  Write  Box 
I  667,  Editor  A  Publisher,  including  re- 
'  sume’  and  references. 


Editorial 

MODERN  OFFSET  WEEKLY  nwA 
editor — young  or  old;  pleasant  town 
only  minutes  from  Gulf  Oiost,  45-miB. 
utee  from  New  Orleans;  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  boating,  excellent  school.s,  (tMi 
climate.  Box  570,  Editor  A  Publisbar, 


MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED 
Growing,  small  daily  in  West  Indie 
island  offers  great  opportunity  to  ei. 
ergetic,  conscientious  person  with  sd- 
ministrative  ability,  editing-writing  a- 
perience.  Applicant  must  have  libsnl 
outlook,  no  prejudices  regarding  race, 
religion  or  national  origin.  Will  have 
full  editorial  responsibility  and  nutb» 
ity.  Salary  generous  and  open,  with  at¬ 
tractive  fringes.  Write  giving  full  de¬ 
tails:  background  and  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  desired  and  references,  to  Box  57!, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER, 
to  move  up  to  city  editor  of  small 
university  town  daily  within  two  yean. 
Must  have  at  least  two  years'  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  daily;  also  need  a  sportt 
editor  with  four  years’  experience.  Sal¬ 
ary  good  for  small  daily  (over  $6,000— 
depending  on  qualifications).  Send 
resumd  to  Mel  Foor,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Daily  Banner,  P.O.  Box  5M, 
Greencastle,  Ind. — 46135. 


I  EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  who  b 
'  tops  in  editing,  layout  and_  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  who  can  move  into  a  chal- 
!  lenging  spot  with  responsibility  hr 
i  filling  a  new  position  in  our  expanding 
'  city  desk  (n>eration.  The  hours  are  11 
;  p.m.  to  7  a.m.,  Sundays  through  Thun- 
days.  Reliability,  mature  judgment  and 
!  ability  to  bring  along  young  reporters 
are  key  qualities.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringes,  ^nd  complete  resumd  to 
Leighton  O’Brien,  City  Editor,  Hu 
Knickerbocker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave., 
Albany,  N.  Y.— 12201. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for  16,- 
000  circulation  afternoon  daily  in  up¬ 
state  N.  Y.  Five-day  work  week,  good 
pay,  excellent  benefits,  outstanding 
winter  and  summer  sports  area.  Sriai? 
commensurate  with  education,  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  full  resume  to  Eklitor, 
Leader-Herald,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.— 
12078. 

WOMEN'S  NEWS  EDITOR  to  cover 
26,000  people  looking  for  creative  ideal: 
also  do  women’s  interest  shew  on 
CATV.  Send  resumd  to  Box  596,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 

WANT  SOME  TIME 
WITH  YOUR  FAMILY? 
Industrial  daily,  publishing  in  new 
offset  plant  in  suburban  New  Jeraw. 
needs  copy  editors,  preferably  with 
some  oil  background.  Pay  is  competitive 
with  area  dailies.  Big  attraction  ii 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:.30  p.m.  hours,  plus 
holidays  and  week-ends  off.  Box  608. 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

Copy  Elditorship  With  A  Future 
If  you  want  to  move  up  the  erlitor- 
ship  ladder,  here’s  your  chance  to 
i  get  in  at  the  first  level  with  a 
rapidly-growing  newspaper  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  mushrooming  sub- 
1  urbs.  Do  the  job  well  in  this  slot, 
and  you’ll  soon  find  yourself  mov¬ 
ing  on  to  greater  editing  responii- 
bilities. 

We’re  one  of  the  largest  and  fast¬ 
est-growing  surburan  newspaper 
groups  in  the  country,  and  we  need 
anoth-»r  bright,  eager  man  to  help 
us  keep  moving  ahead. 

If  we  want  you.  we’ll  pay  you 
more  than  you  can  make  elsewhere 
and  keep  it  that  way. 

If  you’re  a  competent  reporter  who 
wants  to  move  into  the  editing 
ranks,  or  a  copy  editor  who  wants 
to  switch  to  a  company  with  s 
growth  future,  you’re  the  type  of 
man  we  want.  Chart  Area  5. 

BOX  610,  EIDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

NEED  SPORTS  EDITOR  NOW,  loliee- 
city  hall  reporter  by  June.  10,000  p.m- 
daily  in  15,000  population  city.  Thins 
small-town  newspepering  Is  boring- 
You’re  wrong.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 
Jack  Howey,  Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Box 
87.  Peru,  Ind.— 46970. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

gIPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER  for 
gitional  weekly  newspaper  in  Pennsyl- 
Ttsia.  lixcellent  opi>ortunity  for  recent 
]-fnd  or  return! ns  veteran.  Send  full 
dttsils,  references,  and  salary  require- 
gmts  to  Box  577,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
Sports  copyreader,  capable  of  editins 
iritb  s  heavy  pencil  and  writins  sharp, 
lecnrate,  lively  headlines — a  depend- 
ible,  exiwrienc^  editor  who  takes  pride 
is  Us  work.  Good  opportunity  to  move 
into  slot  in  future  if  he  shows  aptitude 
for  layout.  Write:  John  McMullan, 
bscutive  Editor,  The  Miami  Herald. 
Hiaoni,  Pla. — 33101, 


PROMOTION  WITHIN  our  newspaper 
(loup  has  taken  our  assistant  city 
e^tor.  The  La  Crosse  (Wics.)  Tribune 
-a  36,IK)0  -|-  p.m.  and  Sunday  a.m. — 
ii  isekinir  an  amcressive  journalist  ex- 
ptfienced  in  copy  editins,  and  with 
ibility  to  supervise  when  city  editor 
a  a^nt.  Good  starting  salary,  liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
finneth  O.  Blancha^,  Managing  Edi- 
itor.  La  Crosse  Tribune,  La  Crosse. 
WiK.— 54601. 


WE  REPORT  LIFE 
THE  WAY  IT  IS! 

We  emphasize  quality  writing;  we  take 
tto  time  necessary  to  do  these  things ; 
TC  pay  salaries  that  encourage  our 
puple  to  do  these  things  well.  Because 
vt  have  been  successful  with  this  ap¬ 
proach,  we  are  expanding  our  staff, 
if  you  are  a  professional  who  is  moti- 
nM  by  considerations  such  as  these — 
isd,  particularly,  if  you  can  show  ex- 
ptrience  in  reporting  on  urban  issues, 
boiinesB,  or  sports — write  immediately 
ud  in  detail  to  Box  C59,  Editor  & 
Pnblisher, 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
. .  .  had  enough  of  daily  grind?  Want 
to  live  in  beautiful  countryside?  Have 
pnonal  and  financial  rewards  of  edit- 
isi  fast-growing  quality  weekly.  Write: 
Nows,  Bemardsville,  N.J.— 07924. 


WANT  AUTONOMY?  Plus  great  joy 
of  small-city  living.  We  need  state 
actors  to  direct  and  challenge  staff  of 
M  corresi>ondents  in  highly  compet- 
itire  areas.  We're  an  offset  operation 
ii  beautiful  Southern  Wisconsin  ,  .  . 
I  gnat  place  to  live  and  work,  fine 
msibilities  for  advancement.  If  you 
hive  ideas,  executive  ability,  and  im- 
ijtinstion,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 
write,  or  call  collect:  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Kanaging  Editor,  Janesville  Gazette, 
lasesville,  Wics.— 5354.'.  (608)  754- 

Ull. 


SPORTS  WR1TF.R  for  South  Dakota's 
argest  daily.  Excellent  opportunity.  J- 
Rlduate  or  news  experience.  Write 
Aaaon  Yeager.  Argus- Leader,  Sioux 
Fklls,  S.  D.— 67102. 


WISH  TO  EXPRESS  YOUR  VIBWS 
°a  the  issues  of  the  day?  Interested 
■a  downtown  redevelopment 7  Police- 
nnmunity  rapport?  'Then  this  city 
Ull  reporter's  job  may  bo  just  what 
wi're  seeking.  Small-town  opportunity, 
ahanretnent,  comi>etitive  salary.  Con- 
'set  Ken  Weaver,  Plain  Deaier,  Wa- 
isih,  Indiana  46992. 


HBPORTER  to  cover  coastal  Maine 
allege  town  of  18,000  —  two  hours 
fnsn  Boston  —  for  awanl-winning 
dtsmoon  5-day  daily  newspaper.  Ex- 
Wrlence,  preferably  in  New  England, 
nqnired.  Send  resumd  and  clippings  to 
John  R.  Goodwin,  Ekiitor,  Bath-Bnins- 
widc  Times-Record,  Brunswick.  Maine 
-04011. 


COPY  EDITOR 

To  join  staff  of  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald,  a  37,000  A.M.  daily 
and  Sunday.  Man  we  want 
should  have  ability  for  further 
advancment  in  near  future. 
J-.School  and  city  desk  experi¬ 
ence  preferred,  (insider  recent 
grad  with  limited  experience. 
One  of  six  dailies  in  Midwest 
group.  For  more  information, 
call  James  E.  Spangler,  Lind- 
say-Schaub  NewBpai)ers,  1-217- 
422-8531,  or  write  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  Illinois,  62525. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

SPORTS  REPORTER  capable  of  some 
editingr  and  desk  work  for  40,000  circu¬ 
lation  offset  daily  in  Southeastern  N.Y. 
State.  No.  3  position  on  a  6-man  staff. 
Send  resume  and  details  to  Ed  Gol^n- 
boski,  Sports  Elditor,  The  Times  Her- 
ald-Reco^,  40  Mulberry  St.,  Middle- 
town,  N.Y.— 10940. 


SPORTSMia^,  D£&>K,  RHIPORTING: 
A.M.  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  J-grads  or 
comparative  newsroom  experience. 
State  salary  with  letter  of  qualitica- 
tions.  Box  661,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  Chart  Area  9.  six- 
man  staff.  Suburtmn  p.m.  daily;  stronK 
local  emphasis.  HikH  premium  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  know-how.  Write  Box  624. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  includinfi^  resume 
and  references. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  offset  daily,  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area.  Contact  Managing 
Editor,  Antioch  Ledger,  P.O.  Box  70. 
Antioch,  Calif. — 94509. 


IMAGINATIVE  EDITOR 
Will  work  with  wire,  city  editors  to 
make  24,000,  Zone  4  daily  brighter, 
more  professional  product.  Chance  for 
rim  man  or  reporter  of  several  years 
to  advance  rapidly.  Emphasis  on  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  paper  without  sacred 
cows  which  gives  readers  meaning  of 
news.  Three  wire  services.  Near  two 
cities.  Send  resume  and  current  salary 
to  Box  635,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

BRIGHT,  IMAGINATIVE  younger 
woman  wanted  to  bring  life,  con¬ 
troversy,  zest  to  family  news  pages. 
Needs  to  write  well,  be  innovative. 
Ckx>d  salary.  Growing  Pacific  North¬ 
west  daily.  Box  642,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS 

WRITER  i 

All  'round  man  needed  for  Ugi-notch,  | 
6-man  sports  department  on  rapidly-  i 
growing  and  expanding  New  Jersey 
daily  (circ.  54,000)  in  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Must  have  initiative  and  j 
ability  to  handle  features,  profiles,  | 
desk,  and  straight  reporting  to  help 
maintain  pages  rated  among  the  best 
in  state.  Man  with  several  years'  ex- 
I>erience  can  receive  up  to  $180  for 
6-day,  37%  hour  week.  Rapid  advance¬ 
ment.  Top  fringes.  Car  essential.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  career  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER  —  We  need  a 
good  beginning  reporter  who  wants  to 
learn  the  ropes  on  an  interesting,  small- 
city  newsbeat.  Good  starting  salary. 
Call  or  write  Jack  Brown,  RBIFLEC- 
TOR,  Norwalk,  Ohio— 44857.  (AC  419) 
662-4241. 


free  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  ~ 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resum^;  we  will  duplicate 
current  job  openings. 
f'^11  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  buck  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St..  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 

EDITOR  —  Widely  circulated,  fast- 
growing  tabloid  offset  monthly,  H>ecial- 
izing  in  outdoor  winter  recreational 
vehicles,  year-around  operation.  Prefer 
man  of  experience  from  Great  Lakes 
ai^:  some  travel.  Michigan  Snowmo- 
Main  St.,  East  Jordan,  Mich. 

— 49727. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EDITOR 


FIELD  EDITOR 

Do  you  like  to  write  but  you  also  like 
to  sell  advertising!  It  so.  we  have  an 
unusual  position  of  Field  Editor  open 
where  you  can  use  both  talents  and 
make  money  doing  so  on  the  staff  of 
one  of  the  South's  most  progressive 
business  papers.  Write  603,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


We  need  a  man  with  solid  experience  in  architectural  writing 
and  magazine  editing  to  head  staff  publishing  three  top. 
quality  magazines.  Qualified  applicant  must  be  inquisitive, 
an  accurate  and  concise  reporter  and  a  promotlonally-minded 
writer  with  the  ability  to  carry  the  ball  under  minimal  super¬ 
vision.  Knowledge  of  institutional  and  commercial  building 
construction  essential.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  right  man  with  a  Chicago-based  organization. 

If  you  have  these  qualifications,  we  want  to  talk  to  you.  To 
arrange  interview  please  send  complete  resume,  covering 
qualifications  and  salary  requirements,  to: 

BOX  595,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  Midwestern-  | 
based  national  sports  weekly.  Sports  , 
background  a  must.  Good  organizer,  ; 
self-starter.  Start  June  1.  Send  salary 
requirements  and  resumfi  to  Box  620, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  , 


SIX-DAY,  10,000  PLUS  circulation  | 
daily  wants  experienced  desk  man.  j 
Sound  news  judgment  and  creative 
ability  to  use  fully  the  advantages  of  | 
offset  a  must.  Opportunity  to  work  i 
with  excellent  news  staff  on  progressive  - 
newspaper.  Salary  commensurate  with  I 
ability  and  experience.  All  the  usual 
fringe  benefits  plus  excellent  hunting  ' 
and  fishing  in  area.  Write  or  'phono: 
J.  W.  Forrester,  Jr.,  East  Oregonian. 
Pendleton,  Oreg. — -97801,  (AC  603) 
276-2211. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  over  60M  subur- 
l>an  California  daily.  Heavy  local  cover¬ 
age.  Must  be  able  to  direct  staff  anil 
write  a  lively  daily  column.  Send  i 
resume  to  Box  626,  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

TWO  SPORTS  WRITERS/DESKMAN 
Emphasis  on  college  and  professional 
sports  for  170,000  dominant  Northern  , 
Florida  daily  located  in  the  bold  new 
city  of  the  South — Jacksonville!  Growth 
situation  with  company  that  draws  its 
news  executives  from  the  ranks ;  mod¬ 
ern,  year-old  plant ;  the  fringes  you'd 
expect.  Write:  Personnel  Dir.,  Florida 
Times-Union  &  Journal,  Box  1949, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. — 32201. 

OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  college  town 
needs  editor-manager.  Better-than-aver- 
age  opportunity  for  right  man.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR— N.Y.  CITY 
Weekly  news  digest,  heavy  emphasis 
U.S.  and  foreign  politics,  international 
affairs,  seeks  copy  editor/news  editor 
to  grow  with  expanding  operation.  Po¬ 
sition  requires  swift  and  accurate  copy 
editing,  some  rewrite,  proiluction  work, 
sharing  resiionsibility  for  coonlination 
of  staff.  This  is  a  demanding  job  with 
potential.  The  right  iierson  shoiiid 
have  editing  experience.  B.A.  and 
possibly  graduate  work,  broail  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history  and  current  events. 
Starting  salary  $12,000-315.000.  dei>end- 
ing  on  qualifications.  All  benefits  plus 
profit-sharing  plan.  Resume  and  letter 
to  Box  665,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Supervise  solid 
staff  18,000  West  Coast  p.m.  daily. 
Want  mature,  progressive,  positive  ni>- 
proech.  Present  ^itor  retiring.  If  a 
leader  —  this  is  for  you!  Box  615, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

IF  YOUR  BAG  IS  .  .  . 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  HIGH  PAY, 
AND  GRBIAT  AUTONOMY  .  .  . 

If  you're  an  unusually  enterprising 
reporter  and  a  hard  worker  who  wants 
to  cover  the  oil  industry  from  a  Man¬ 
hattan-base  at  a  frenetic  pace,  let's  hear 
from  you.  Box  633,  Editor  A  Pul>- 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  —  National  sail¬ 
ing  m^azine,  Chicago.  Should  have 
raitorial  and  production  experience  or 
J-background ;  knowledge  of  sailboats 
finable  but  not  essential.  One-Design 
Yachtsman,  Inc.,  159  E.  Chicago  Ave 
Chicago.  111.— 60611.  (321)  337-5335. 

^BOR  WEEKLY  (circ.  20.000)  look¬ 
ing  for  editor-manager  to  replace  pres¬ 
ent  editor  who  is  retiring  after  20 
years  on  job.  Paper  oiierates  own  shop, 
j  Labor  background  and  knowledge  of 
pnnting  (both  letterpress  and  offset) 

I  desirable.  Salary  open.  Write:  Tacoma 
Labor  Advocate,  1356  Sourt  C.  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash.— 98402. 

I  for  33,000  daily  in  Pacific 

j  Northwest.  One  to  five  years'  experience 
in  general  reporting  or  reporting  busi¬ 
ng  I  ness  news.  Afternoon  paper  in  fast- 
=  ,  growing  area  with  wide  recreational 
advantages.  Competitive  salary  sched- 
ule  and  excellent  fringe  benefits  and 
I  working  conditions.  Send  complete 
1  rmum4,  references.  Write  to:  Erwin 
Rieger,  Managing  Editor,  The  Colum¬ 
bian,  Vancouver,  Wash. — 98660. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  subur¬ 
ban  daily  in  N.  Y.  Metro  area.  Daily 
experience.  Age  no  factor.  Salary  in 
relation  to  experience.  Box  650,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  We  sell  hx-al  news  and 
will  have  room  for  your  copy.  We  need 
a  producer  with  initiative,  college  grad¬ 
uate  with  at  least  a  year's  exiierience. 
Circulation  nearly  doubled  in  four 
years.  We  tell  jieople  not  just  what 
hai>p«ne<l.  but  WHY  it  happened. 
Write  Ww.  Casey.  Editor,  Daily 
Advance,  Dover,  N.  J. — 07801. 


Miscellaneous 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
All  types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers'  Association,  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  HnrrisJ>urg,  Pa. — 17110. 

Operators — Machinists 

HEAD  MAfniINIST  for  large  M-E-S 
combination.  Zone  4.  Must  know  and 
be  able  to  teach  basic  electronics.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  TTS,  Comets.  Elektrons, 
Monarchs.  CX  readers.  BRPE  punches. 
Ability  to  organize,  supervise  and 
maintain  comprehensive  production 
records.  ITU.  Box  672,  Bilitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOTOSETTEai  OPERATOR  —  Good 
climate,  good  working  conditions.  Will 
consider  training  good  mixer  operator 
for  p.m.  daily.  Call  or  write  Joe  Moore. 
Box  312.  Prescott,  Ariz.  —  86301,  or 
(602)  445-3333. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  shop;  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mix¬ 
ers.  Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three 
shifts  TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10 
for  35-hours,  plus  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resum6  to  Erl  Svendsen, 
Head  Machinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co., 
280  Church  Street,  N.  E..  Salem,  Oreg. 
—97308. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Operators— Machinists 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


HELP  Vi  ANTED 

Promotion 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 
Administrative 


LINO  OPERATOR — Have  oijening  for 
experienced  operator  on  nifrht  shift.  . 
Good  wa^res.  Paid  vacation  and  holidays 
Good  equipment.  New  plant.  Open  shop,  j 
Write  to  J.  L.  Kenner,  Lima  News,  | 
121  E.  Hi^h,  Lima,  Ohio  45802. 


Pluttography 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  E.i8t  Central 
Florida  public  community  colleire.  Must 
know  darkroom  work.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  minimum  salary  requirement. 
Box  590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  BOSTON  DAILY  seeking  a  photo¬ 
grapher  :  metropolitan  daily  experience 
preferred,  but  would  consider  an  ag¬ 
gressive,  hard-working  applicant  of 
lesser  experience  to  fill  this  excellent 
opportunity  on  a  top  photographic  staff. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  548, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Pressmen— -Stereotypers 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  o-unit 
Goss  Urbanite.  Morning  newspaiier  in 
Northwe.st  sector  of  Zone  7  heart  of 
Rocky  Mountain  area  with  year-round 
recreational  opi>ortunities.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  Box  645,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Experienced  man  for  combination  de- 
imrtment  with  5-unit  Goss  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(.■JIT)  629-1111.  Courier-Times,  New 

Castle,  Ind. — 47562. 

NEED  METRO  OFFSET  PRE.SSMAN: 
can  train  Urb.anite  pressman.  .\lso  may 
have  temis>rary  work  for  letterpress- 
man  until  conversion  and  he  can  have 
opportunity  to  retrain.  Brand  new  plant 
in  world’s  most  exciting  place  to  live 
—  largest  city  in  largest  state — good 
fishing,  hunting,  swimming.  IsMiting. 
skiing.  Contact  Mack  Campliell,  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendent.  Anchorage 
Times,  Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99501. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  , 

Excellent  oiiiK*rtunity  for  a  man  who  | 
desires  advaniement  and  has  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  idiases  of  pressrtKim  work. 
Hoe  Colormatic  Press.  Position  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  Pressnsan  Superintendent. 
Salary  commensurate  with  exiierience 
and  ability.  Top  fringes.  Morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  i>a|ier.  Location 
in  Zone  3.  Send  complete  liackground  j 
of  exiierience  to  Box  634,  E<lit</r  & 
Publisher.  I 


COMBINATION  Journeyman-Assistant  j 
Foreman ;  night  shift;  experienced  on 
Goss  letterpress.  Good  scale  and  fringe 
lienefits.  Daily  newspaper.  Zone  3.  Send 
full  details,  experience,  past  employers, 
etc.  Box  520,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN:  We  will  train  you  to  be 
ERECTING  MACHINISTS.  Travel, 
high  wages,  liberal  expenses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  338,  Editor  Si  Publisher.  i 

PRESSROOM  ASSISTANT  —  Bhcperi-  | 
ence<l  newspaper  multiple  press  opera¬ 
tions  and  letterpress  color.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringes.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  top.  Management-orienteil. 
Area  4.  Mail  complete  resum4  to  Box 
304,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  —  PRESSMAN,  daily 
pai>er  in  suburban  N.  Y..  using  3-deck, 
24-page  Hoe  press,  seeks  truing  press- 
stereotyper,  37%  hour  week  :  top  wages  : 
non-union;  full  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


MECHANICAL 
MAINTENANCE  FOREMAN 
Mechanical  engineer  or  expericnce<l  sup- 
erviRor  to  direct  activities  of  12  to  15 
mechanics  and  electricians  in  our  Rrow* 
inf?  ortranization.  Munt  be  able  to  sched> 
ule  work  load,  determine  manninf?.  PM 
prof?ramminKs  and  determine  and  main¬ 
tain  parts  inventory  requirements. 
Write  details  to  Personnel  Office, 
Safran  Pttr.  Go..  3939  Bellevue  Ave.» 
Detroit,  Mich.— 48207, 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

ELxperience<l  man  to  supervise  80-man 
day  chapel  of  an  evening  and  morning 
newspaiier.  Union.  Prefer  exiierience  in 
TTS.  photocomposition  and  computers. 
Excellent  opixirtunity  in  an  ideal 
climate  for  an  ambitious,  aggressive 
man.  Send  resume  ami  salary  re<iuire- 
ments  to  Al  Miller,  ComiKising  Room 
Supt.,  San  Diego  Union  'Tribune,  919 
Second  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif. — 92112; 
or  call  collect  (AC  714)  234-7111. 


PRINTING  PLANT  MANAGER 
{15,000 

for  hi-speed  rotary  newspaiier  and 
circular  shop.  Must  lie  ex|ierience<l  in  | 
pro<luction,  customer  service  and  sales-  ; 
oriented.  Outstanding  oisirtunity  for  i 
right  man.  Send  resume  to  Bo.x  611, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  ' 


PRINTING  PLANT  MANAGER 
We  are  a  suburban  newspaper  in  Area 
2  with  a  new  Web  Offset  printing  i 
plant.  We  are  seeking  a  hustling  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  direct  our  production  (com-  I 
position  through  mailing)  and  expand  | 
the  scope  and  volume  of  our  job  and 
contract  printing.  Good  salary;  all  I 
benefits  plus  personal  incentive  plan.  { 
Write  full  details  in  confidence.  Box  | 
414,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  I 
Experienced  man  to  supervise  metro-  j 
politan  6-day  daily  composing  room,  i 
I  TTS  and  photo-comiKisition.  Union.  ' 
I  Chart  Area  9.  E.xcellent  salary  and  ’ 
fringe  benefits  for  an  aggressive,  am¬ 
bitious  man.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  420,  EMitor  & 

I  Publisher.  I 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
WORKING  FOREMAN 
wanted  by  high-class,  modern  daily;  , 
15,000  circulation  in  prosperous,  pleas-  I 
ant  city  of  25.000.  We  need  an  ITU 
man  experienced  in  practical  super¬ 
vision  and  efficiency  know-how,  to  | 
whom  we  offer  security,  excellent  salary  I 
and  opportunity,  outstanding  working  \ 
conditions  and  equipment.  Interview  j 
essential.  Give  training,  experience  and  | 
general  background  in  letter  to  Box 
555,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  i 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced  , 
foreman  with  background  in  hot-metal,  i 
photo-composition  and  general  compos-  | 
ing  room  supervision.  Elxceptional  op-  ' 
portunity  for  future  growth  with  mem- 
lier  of  the  Gannett  (iroup.  Please  send 
full  details  to  R.  D.  Wilkinson.  Gen¬ 
eral  Mgr.,  The  Evening  News,  85  Dick¬ 
son  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y  — 12550. 


COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to  | 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private  ^ 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing:  able  to  utilize  and  , 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time  \ 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  $8,000,  Send  ! 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc.,  j 
to  President:  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  54806.  I 


CHICAGO  SUBUHBS  offset  typesetting  i 
plant  needs  supervisor.  Photon  200  , 
knowledge  helpful;  able  to  handle  wom¬ 
en.  Mr.  Helenhouse,  Litho  Type.  Inc..  I 
2457  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  III.  60438. 


Production 

NORTHERN  MIDWEkST  DAILY  (under 
10.000  circulation)  nee«lH  production 
and  personnel  man  with  knowledge  of 
conversion  from  hot  to  cold  tyiie  and 
web  offset.  Must  work  closely  with 
man.xgement,  therefore  preference  will  | 
l>e  given  to  man  with  qualifications  to 
eventually  buy  into  Imsiness.  No  money 
investment  needwl  at  outset.  Give  full  I 
particulars  regarding  background  and  I 
abilities.  Replies  strictly  confidential. 
Write  Box  646,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

MARVELOUS  OPPORTUNITY  for  I 
working  pro<luction  manager  to  handle  ^ 
a  complete  cold  type  offset  newspaper  i 
operation :  lO-iierson  staff  that  prints 
I  a  daily  and  other  publications.  Top  | 
I  benefits  in  a  small  New  England  town. 

'  Write  complete  letter  in  confidence  to  ^ 
Box  638,  &litor  &  Publisher. 


GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY 
(MAN  OR  WOMAN) 

National  N ewspaper  Roto  ilagaaine 

Experience  in  advertising,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  circulation  or  editorial  sales  or 
promotion  particularly  valuable:  visual 
layout  sense  helpful.  Ability  to  work 
wth  salesmen  and  researchers,  as  well 
as  alone.  Especially  promising  change 
for  someone  ambitious  to  develop  con¬ 
tacts  throughout  country  with  exi>an<l- 
ing  oiieration.  New  York  heatiquarters. 
Box  6.5S,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

WRITER  WANTED 
We  want  a  strong  writer  capable  of 
developing  into  a  first-rate  public  re¬ 
lations  expert.  If  you're  one  or  two 
years  out  of  college,  working  for  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  and  feel  you 
are  a  strong  writer,  and  also  feel  you 
would  like  to  expand  your  capabilities, 
we  have  a  wide  open  opportunity  for 
you.  We’re  a  Chicago-bas^  corporation 
(top  %  of  Fortune  600).  Our  public 
relations  department  handles  all  phases 
of  PR  on  a  national  level.  Salary  will 
increase  depending  on  your  perform¬ 
ance.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Send  resumi  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  633,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 
PR/PRODUCT  PUBLJCTTY— For  our 
Corporate  Public  Relations  Staff  in  St. 
Louis — a  creative  foods  writer  with  a 
journalism  or  home  economics  back¬ 
ground  to  plan  and  execute  food  prod¬ 
uct  publicity  programs.  Corporate  per¬ 
sonnel,  PET  INCORPORATED,  Pet 
Plaza,  St.  Louis.  Mo. — 63166. 
WRITER-PRODUCTION  MAN  to  man- 
age  branch  public  relations  office  in 
major  midwest  university  city.  Share 
in  earnings.  Former  student  same  type 
of  sch(x>l  preferred.  Write  full  resumi 
to  Box  588.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

~“g6llex5e^ublic~“rel;\tions 

Director  of  Public  Information  ne€<le<l 
at  small  women’s  college  in  upstate 
New  York.  Ck>llege  is  going  co-e<l  in 
Sei>teml>er.  Must  lie  able  to  write  news 
and  features,  run  busy  news  bureau 
with  student  help,  he  responsible  for 
publications,  alumnae  magazine,  ail- 
vertising,  and  assist  with  s|)ecial  events. 
Salary  g"ared  to  young  man  or  woman 
with  one-two  years’  of  exi)erience. 
Must  be  creative,  imaginative,  in¬ 
terested  in  e«lucation.  GorsI  working 
conditions  and  fringe  benefits.  Start. 
June.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  636,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  SALESMAN  calling 
on  hardware  and  paint  stores  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  vte  have  a  hot.  exclusive  new 
item  which  sells  on  sight.  Commissions 
lac,  to  10'^.  You  can  make  over  $100 
a  day.  Item  protecte<l  by  Pending 
Patent  application.  Write  Box  100, 
9  Elm  St.,  Windsor,  Conn.. — 06095. 


PER.SONNEL  AVAHviBIJ: 


Academic 


EXPERIENCED  COLLEGE  TEACHER 
and  writer  of  several  books  and  na¬ 
tional  magazine  articles  seeks  position 
as  combination  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  and  professor  of  philoeophy.  Prac¬ 
tical  nature.  Prefer  South.  Master’s 
degree.  Special  student  at  North  Caro¬ 
lina  University.  Bex  584,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. _ 

NY  PR  EXECUTIVE/ PLAYWRIGHT 
wants  college  teaching  post  Sept.  ’69. 
Eight  years’  PR  and  newspaiier  ex¬ 
perience:  3  years’  college  twching. 
B.SJ  and  MA.  Box  632,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COLLEGE  J-INS’TRUCTOR  seeks 
teaching  or  publicity  post  while  earn¬ 
ing  Ph.D.  Me<lia  experience,  B.A., 
M.A.  Box  .599.  Editor  (fe  Publisher. 
COMMERCIAL-UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
))onk  publisher  with  e<liting.  marketing 
and  promotion  experience,  desires  <le- 
manding  growth  position  with  univers¬ 
ity  or  corporate  publications.  Box  617, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  G.  M.,  or  As  istast 
Production  Manager.  Complete  charts 
after  a  year  or  two  if  in  prod'ictios. 
Presently  employed  by  one  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  the  industry. 
Executive  production  exiierience,  labor 
negotiations,  etc.  ResumI  and  co;iies  of 
past  work.  40,  married,  and  ex.-ellsnt 
reasons  for  change.  Some  college.  All 
correspondence  in  strictest  confidence. 
Box  678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  MANAGEMENT  OPPOR’nJNITY 
will  relocate  this  executive  experienced 
in  national,  retail,  classified  sales  and 
management  plus  photographer,  writer- 
editor — all  on  Metro  daily,  ^rly  40’t 
Box  683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIBERAL  Republican  editor-miinager 
produces  interesting,  accurate,  profit- 
able  daily  on  time.  Box  662,  &litor  fi 
Publisher. 


LOOKING  FDR  ad  director  or  busi¬ 
ness  manager?  I  will  )>e  available  for 
interview  anytime  during  ANPA.  18 
years-  experience  in  all  phases  of  ai 
vertising  with  major  chain  plus  2% 
years’  as  business  manager  with  group 
of  ABC  suburban  weeklies.  Willing  to 
relocate  if  opixirtunity  is  right.  Age 
41  —  top  references.  Box  655,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


Assistant 

PUBLISHER 

Presently  employed  on  a  large  group 
of  semi-weeklies  surrounding  a  major 
metropolitan  area.  Proven  record  in  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  work.  Seeking 
similar  position  on  small  to  medium- 
sizetl  daily.  All  replies  strictly  conf- 
dential.  Box  647,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Artists— C.artoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Award-winning,  seasoned  pro.  desires 
change.  Box  427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AR’nST  seeks  position  as  illustrator, 
political  and/or  sports  cartoonist.  Wiile 
range  of  experience  as  teacher,  agency 
and  studio  artist.  Has  sold  to  national 
and  foreign  satirical  publications, 

443,  Ekiitor  &  Ihiblisher. 


CARTOONIST  —  Idea  man;  productive 
worker:  wants  to  work  with  syndicated 
cartoonist  or  newspaper.  Box  639,  ^i- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


A  RTIST 

Newspaper  artist — Spots,  illustrations, 
editorial  cartoons.  Box  461,  Editor  fi 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  with  excellent 
record  wishes  to  relocate  in  Zone  • 
as  C.  M.  or  Assistant.  Eight  yean’ 
experience  on  morning  and  afternoon 
dailies;  experienced  in  most  circula¬ 
tion  plans.  Presently  employed.  Elxcel- 
lent  references.  Box  682,  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  Do  you  neeil  an 
organizer  to  train  personnel — teach  car¬ 
riers  to  sell — big  gains  for  promotion 
dollars?  Ambitious  circulator  available 
now!  Write  Box  673,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  BOM 
plus  wants  to  relocate.  18  years’  a.m.. 
p.m.,  nil  phases  of  circulation.  Box 
651,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

12  YEARS’  on  A.M..  P.M.,  and  Sun¬ 
days  —  lOM  to  250M  —  as  salesman, 
classifierl  manager,  sales  manager  Top 
references  —  excellent  record.  Will  re¬ 
locate:  consider  all  offers.  Age  32.  mar- 
rierl.  4  children.  Write:  R.  L.  E>  erly. 
6811  Palm  Dr..  Holmes  Beach,  1'la.— 
3.3510.  Ph:  (AC  813)  778-3312. 
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personnel  Aveileble 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Display  Advertising 

FROM  BACKSHOP 
TO  FRONT  OFJ'ICB 
A*e  n,  colleKe  educated,  Western- 
New  York-based  ad  sales  ex- 
(cutiv",  has  grown  in  the  business  from 
tte  b.’ickshop;  desires  ad  manager-na¬ 
tional  manager’s  position  on  major 
newBi'.iper.  Interview  ANPA.  Cail  busi- 
ncM  hours  (212)  661-6262,  ext.  68. 


Editorial 


COLLEGE  GRAD,  25,  B.S.  in  Journai- 
iflu,  3  years’  experience — government, 
entertainment,  courts,  civic  clubs, 
church.  Can  furnish  copies  of  news 
itories  and  letters  of  commendation. 
Interested  in  Zones  4-6-8-9.  Box  489, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NYC  HIGHSCHOOL  ENG.  TBLVCHER 
with  J-background,  seeking  summer  job 
writing  and/or  editing  in  N.Y.C.  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Former  college  editor. 
Knowledge  of  layout,  makeup;  imagin¬ 
ation.  Professional  experience  (includ¬ 
ing  Bi>orts),  publishing;  clippings,  ref¬ 
erences.  Marc  Bloom.  2445  Bragg  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. — 11235. 


KXBXTJTIVE  EDITOR:  Seasoned  pro- 
fsHional  who  has  directed  75-man  staff 
on  top  daily  and  is  e::perience<l  in  all 
phases  of  newsroom  management.  Now 
corporate  executive  but  highly  moti- 
rat^  to  return  to  journalism  in  re- 
iponsible  position.  Age  44,  family.  Big 
Ten  degree.  Box  594,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liaher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER — 2  years’  experi-  | 
ence  suburban  daily,  state  capital  wire 
service,  seeks  qpot  on  daily,  east  or  | 
west :  good  on  government,  features,  i 
M.S.J.  Box  544,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  i 


EXPERIENCED  and  practical-minded  i 
teacher  and  writer  of  several  books  and 
national  magazine  articles  seeks  po¬ 
rtion  as  editorial  and  feature  writer 
for  Southern  newspaper.  Special  stu¬ 
dent  -«  North  Carolina  University.  Box 
349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  .  .  .  Writer, 
editor,  news  executive  and  adminis¬ 
trator,  with  15  years’  experience  in 
nation’s  capital  and  exceptional  record 
of  accomplishment,  seeks  new  opportu¬ 
nity.  Box  589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BLAH  —  That’s  what  most  religion 
reporting  is  today  —  i.e.,  ministers 
dedicating  silos  and  fund-raising  for 
cloisters  in  the  Congo.  Want  to  try  a 
new  approach?  'Then  try  me  I  I  have 
Nsrching,  unorthodox  ideas  and  will 
eiorcise  the  blahs.  Eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


M  YEARS’  OF  PROVEN  ABIUTY 
tai  made  me  $10,000  News  Editor  on 
iwdition  50M  daily.  Sharp  heads  my 
Mwciality  —  bright  layouts  my  trade- 
■ark.  Not  hunting  empty  chair  on 
copy  desk.  Offset  experience.  Family 
Ban.  References.  Box  639,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  j 


SPOR’TS  WRITER  seeks  sports  editor’s 
position  on  small-town  p.m.  newspaper. 
Fellowship  student.  Strong  on  promo¬ 
tion,  major  igwrts.  Please  write  Na- 
tmal  Baseball  Congress,  Box  1420, 
Wichita,  Kans.— 67201. 


roiTOR,  managing  profitable  Califor¬ 
nia  weekly,  prefers  Pacific  Northwest 
phis  profit-sharing.  Will  consider 
Alaska.  Box  616,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEW.S  EXECUTIVE  with  ' 
Vency,  dailies,  foreign  service  and  ex-  j 
joumidism  professor,  looking  for  place 
ii  Area  1.  2.  3  or  4.  Approaching  60.  i 
let  no  need  for  pension  plan,  fringe  ' 
Ijenefita,  etc.  Already  taken  care  of.  , 
Speech  writer  for  two  former  gover- 
•nes.  plus  PRO  dabbling.  Eight  years’  1 
IS  executive  in  industry  barks  up  ad-  ' 
■IniBlrative  competence.  Incidentally.  I 
tSB  edit  and  write  copy,  including 
•ttorinls.  Why  am  I  looking?  I  am 
■hnply  tired  of  doing  nothing.  Box  612,  j 
Uitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


WRITER  —  Young,  energetic,  with  ; 
mixed  media  (radio-TV-newspapers) 
background,  wants  a  challenging  job  ; 
in  Washington,  D.C.  area.  Some  travel  | 
considered  a  bonus.  Box  631,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher.  I 


REPORTER,  32,  five  years’  metro  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  N.Y.C. ,  D.C.,  or  over¬ 
seas  job.  Top  clips.  M.A.  Widely- 
traveled.  Box  625,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


CHALLENGE.  ENJOYMENT  of  news 
work  have  gone  for  35.year-old  city 
editor  (30,000  New  England  morning 
daily)  with  19  years’  news  experience. 
Will  consider  any  opening  that  com¬ 
bines  challenge,  enjoyment  and  at 
least  $15,000  annually.  Box  613,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  AND  PERCEPTIVE 
YOUNG  JOURNALIST.  24, 
seeks  writing  job  on  quality  publica¬ 
tion  near  Chicago  or  Detroit.  M.A. 
Journalism.  Have  edited  weekly,  free¬ 
lanced  nationally,  won  prizes.  Good 
phot<  grapher.  Expertise-urban  prob¬ 
lems,  fins.nce,  sports.  Box  614,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


DEISKMAN  —  Fast,  accurate.  Strong 
on  tight  copy,  incisive  heads,  horizontal 
layouts,  direction  and  training  of  re¬ 
porters.  (203)  327-9195  after  9  p.m. 


WOMEN’S  FEIATURES  -College  grad. 
25,  creative,  imaginative;  two  years’ 
general  assignment  on  100,000  daily; 
seeks  feature  writing  spot  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Also  versatile  with  cam¬ 
era.  Chart  Area  2  or  9.  Box  657,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


EX-MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small 
daily  —  now  in  PR  —  seeks  top  news 
job  on  small  or  me«lium  Midwest  daily. 
Will  run  news  side,  write  eilitoriais, 
take  part  community  affairs.  Small¬ 
town  native,  A.B.,  SDX,  family.  Box 
649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  YOUNG  WOMAN  desires 
newspaper  or  publication  ix'sition.  Ex¬ 
perience  as  managing  e<litor,  night 
editor  large  university  daily ;  major 
field  Asian  studies.  Interesteil  overseas. 
Zone  8  or  9.  Box  627,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DEGREE,  VETERAN,  EXPERIENCE 
Wants  reporting  si>ot  on  small  daily. 
fVintact  Jim  Fienup,  Y.M.C.A.,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y.— 12078.  (518)  GL  4-9993. 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSWOMAN  wants 
1  or  2  month’s  summer  work  —  any 
zone.  Imaginative  pictures;  good  digger 
for  features ;  also  experience  on  Justo- 
writer.  Box  653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  EDITOR  -Let’s  join  forces 
and  tell  your  readers  where  the  action 
is.  Good,  solid  news  reimrting  in  the 
outdoor  field  —  that’s  my  siiecialty. 
Camping,  hunting,  fishing  is  IsHuning. 
Don’t  go  to  press  another  day  without 
filling  the  nee<l  in  your  area  for  out¬ 
door  rei>orting.  Box  622,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!  Bright, 
fast-moving  B.A.  —  20’s  —  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position  in  Baltimore- Washing¬ 
ton  area.  Experience  with  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  free-lance  photo.  40M  North 
Jersey  daily.  Box  601.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAGAZINE  WRITING  PO.smON 
wanted  by  weekly,  award-winning  news 
eilitor.  B.A.  Journalism.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  637,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


.SPORTS  EDI’TOR.  31.  on  medium-  j 
sizeil  daily  with  metro  exi>erience  has  ' 
reacheil  dead-end.  Disciplineil.  award- 
winning  writer:  solid  news  background. 
Hungers  for  challenge.  Will  relocate. 
Box  6.54,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  HALL/POLmCAL  reporter  in 
40M  city  desires  larger,  more  challeng¬ 
ing  bent.  Strong  interest  in  urban 
affairs.  J-school.  political  science,  his¬ 
tory  background.  Strong  with  a  camera. 
Marrieil,  26,  and  willing  to  relocate  in 
right  city  with  aggressive,  forwnnl- 
looking  newspaper.  Box  621,  tklitor  & 
Pulilisher. 
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Editorial 

WINNER  OF  PRIZES  for  features. 
Iihotos,  wants  creative  six)t  on  daily  or 
magazine.  Box  618,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


STATE  EDITOR  wants  job  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  small  daily,  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  weekly.  Eleven  years’  news-  ^ 
paper  experience,  six  in  other  meilia. 
J-degree.  Box  643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  copy  desk  ! 
chief.  33,  B.S.  in  Journalism.  Eight  . 
years’  experience :  know  reiiorting.  lay¬ 
out,  makeup,  wire.  Now  earning  $12,- 
500.  Tired  of  nights.  Prefer  West  Coast.  I 
Box  652,  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 


ASSISTANT  OTT  EDITOR  for  115,000 
plus  dally  —  mature,  experienced  — 
seeks  challenging  eilitorial  position  on 
small  or  medium  daily  in  West.  B.A. 
Journalism.  Married.  Salary  negotiable. 
Box  607,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  —  25  —  with 
M.A.  (Journalism),  seeks  position  on 
sports  staff.  Thorough  knowlecige  of 
sports.  Box  609.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDIANA  PUBLISHERS - 
Women’s  pages  so  sparkling  the  whole  ; 
family  will  read  them.  Take-charge,  i 
B!xperience<l  award-winner  seeking 
challenge.  Box  629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  TV-AMUSEMENTS  EDITOR: 
Can  revamp,  improve  your  sections 
into  l)eat.  150,000  up.  Box  597,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Free-Lance 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALABAMA  —  world’s 
Space  Capital — is  full  of  news  and 
features.  Established  writer,  exiteri- 
enced  in  newspaper  field,  now  oi>en  for 
assignments,  Jo  Clark  Hudson,  1603 
Momingside  Drive.  N.  W.  Huntsville, 
Ala.— 35810.  (AC  205)  536-1083. 


Miscellaneous 


YOUNG  MAN.  25,  with  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising  agency  mail- 
room,  with  major  emphasis  on  multilith 
operation  and  office  supply  purchasing, 
seeks  employer  In  Chicara  vicinity. 
Belmont-Austin-Irving  Park,  CTicero  or 
similar  with  opening.  Send  inquiry  for 
resirni^  to  Box  513  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Operators— Machinists 

HEAD  MACHINIST— EXPERT  on  all 
’TTS,  Computers,  Elektrons  and  hot-  ! 
metal  machinery:  very  good  knowl-  i 
edge  of  electricity  and  electronics;  abil-  I 
ity  to  tench  and  organize.  Family  man.  | 
Union.  Zone  open.  ’Top  offers  only.  Box 
39,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNO  OPERATOR— Reliable  producer; 
accurate;  middlenged.  Seek  job  in  union 
shop  with  ITU  Industrial  Pension.  Box 
536,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  OPERA’TOR  ex¬ 
perienced,  with  a  knowledge  of  news 
photogra^y.  I  am  21,  a  quick  learner 
who  will  accept  a  position  as  photo¬ 
grapher  or  engraver.  I  will  relocate 
anywhere  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  3,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


OFh'Sl'Tr  CAMERAMAN  seeks  ponition 
in  or  near  Ohio:  some  press  exiierience. 
With  same  newspaper  more  than  dec¬ 
ade.  Minimum;  $.3-an-hour.  Box  641, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Pressmen— -Stereotypers 

PRESS  A  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Young  man — pressroom  and  stereotype 
department  foreman — desires  to  go 
back  to  Zone  3  or  4.  Presently  fore¬ 
man  of  100,000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Excellent  references.  Box  83, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Pressmen— Stereoty  pert 

STEIREO’TYPER,  in  30’s.  with  same 
company  more  than  a  decade,  seeks 
Midwest  job  at  minimum  $3.25  an  hour. 
Box  475,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  or  Suburban  presses  preferred ; 
with  plate  and  stripping  experience. 
H.  L.  Wilson,  Rte.  3,  Hillcrest  Dr., 
Festus,  Missouri — 63028. 


Printers 

GEINEJRAL  FOREIMAN  metropolitan 
daily,  familiar  with  hot  and  cold-type; 
some  experience  offset  rotary.  Guaran¬ 
tee  production  savings.  Union  or  open. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  585,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


COMBINATION  Press-Stereo  Foreman 
21  years’  experience  on  Goss,  Scott, 
Hoe  and  tubular  presses.  Desire  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Zones  4  or  6.  Coilege  education; 
family ;  union-trained.  Prefer  open 
shop.  Box  237,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  FOREMAN  wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  challenge.  Complete  working 
knowledge  of  composing  room ;  some 
press,  commercial  work.  PR  ability. 
Consider  all.  Confidential.  Resum4. 
Zones  5-3.  Box  322,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HAVE  ENGRAVING  or  offset  prob¬ 
lems?  Ehilly  qualified  all-around  en¬ 
graver  and  offset  cameraman  wishes 
to  relocate.  Exi>erienced  in  process 
color  and  management.  Box  359,  Eldi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  EXECUTIVE 
Man  with  good  background  in  offset 
cold-type  printing  and  letterpress  de¬ 
sires  job  with  company  with  growth 
potentiai  but  needing  a  shirt-sleeve  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  really  get  them  rolling.  Elx- 
I>erienced  from  original  to  out-the-door 
quality  products.  Box  561,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


GOING  COLD? 

Let  me  save  you  money.  15  years’ 
printing  experience  hot  and  cold  type; 
computerized-photo  composition  includ¬ 
ing  mark-up,  paste-up.  Photon  and 
Linofilm.  Family  man,  37,  college. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  549,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


CAPABLE  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
with  many  years’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  modern  processes  wishes  to 
relocate  in  a  warmer  climate,  prefer¬ 
ably  Southern  city  with  a  newspaper. 
Box  241,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


’TlfoUBLE  SHOO'rklR.  age  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerized  ad  mark-up 
(215)  943-7256 


MECHANICAL  f  UPE’RINTENDENT - 
11  years’  ex|)erience ;  country  trainesl, 
ambitious,  capable,  conscientious,  suc¬ 
cessful.  Fine  pnsluction  and  cost  rec¬ 
ord.  Strong  in  hot  lyiie  TTS  operation  : 
could  grasp  colil  type  challenge.  I’amily 
man,  age  30.  Desire  greater  opportun¬ 
ity.  Goo<i  references.  Box  623,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  familiar  hot-type,  cold-type, 
computers:  cost-conscious.  Prefer  me¬ 
dium  or  small  daily,  or  group  weeklies. 
Available  immediately!  Resum6  upon 
request.  Box  571,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SUCCES.SFUL.  M.\’rURE  career  sales¬ 
man,  familiar  with  news|>ai>er  plants 
from  roast  to  const,  desires  new  chal¬ 
lenging  sales  position.  Will  relocate 
and  present  employer  (over  20  years) 
may  be  contacted.  Also  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  daily  pai«r  as  assistant  to 
publisher.  Write  Box  648,  Editor  A 
Publisher  for  resume. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

What  is  ^primary 


Relying  on  that  salesman’s 
old  adage  that  “repetition  builds 
i-eputation”  the  Television  Infor¬ 
mation  Office  is  publicizing  an¬ 
other  Roper  study  (the  sixth 
since  1959)  which  pretends  to 
show  that  television  is  the  most 
believable  news  medium,  that  it 
is  the  “people’s  primary  source 
of  news,’’  etc. 

TIO’s  objective  is  that  the 
more  people  they  can  tell  it  to 
the  more  will  believe  it  and, 
thus,  believing  it,  the  more  they 
will  continue  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  (to  TIO)  “proper 
manner.” 

As  usual,  TIO  takes  liberties 
with  the  so-called  “facts”  of 
Roper’s  sur\'ey.  The  question 
asked  of  people  by  the  survey 
teams  has  to  do  with  “where 
they  got  most  of  their  news 
about  what’s  going  on  in  the 
world.”  We  have  pointed  out  in 
the  past  that  this  isn’t  exactly 
an  objective  question.  But  TIO 
claims,  on  the  basis  of  the  re¬ 
sults,  that  “television’s  margin 
over  the  second  medium  as 
people’s  primary  source  of  news 
was  the  biggest  ever.” 

What  was  once  a  favorable 
answer  al)out  “what’s  going  on 
in  the  world”  has  been  con¬ 
torted  into  a  claim  of  “primary 
source  of  news.”  This  is  done  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  television 
newsmen  of  such  caliber  as 
Walter  Cronkite  admit  publicly 
that  television  doesn’t  have  and 
never  will  have  the  air  time  to 
report  most  of  the  news  that  ap¬ 
pears  daily  in  newspapers. 

*  •  * 

Almost  in  the  same  mailbag 
with  the  TIO  release  came  a  re¬ 
print  from  Public  Opinion 
Quarterly  of  a  speach  delivered 
last  Fall  by  Leo  Bogart,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  .4NPA,  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  in  Chicago.  He  reported  on 
a  survey  conducted  in  1966  by 
Opinion  Research  Corporation 
for  the  Bureau  which  was  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  Newsprint  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee. 

Interviewed  were  1,991  adults 
and  479  teen-agers  and  here  are 
some  of  the  results  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Bogart: 

“We  found  that  people  do  not 
make  choices  of  one  medium 
over  another  as  a  source  of  news. 
Four  out  of  five  read  the  news¬ 
paper  on  the  average  weekday, 
but  three  out  of  five  watch  news 
from  television  and  over  half 


listen  to  news  on  radio,  so  ob¬ 
viously  there  is  a  tremendous 
overlap.” 

This  raises  the  question  that 
if  20%  more  people  read  a  news¬ 
paper  on  an  average  day  than 
watch  a  television  news  pro¬ 
gram,  how  can  the  latter  be  the 
“primary’  source  of  news”  for 
40%  of  the  people  who  didn’t 
watch  a  news  progam? 

“In  each  interview  a  person 
was  a.sked  about  12  randomly 
selected  items  of  general  infor¬ 
mation  and  12  advertising  mes¬ 
sages.  We  askexi  people  to  rate 
their  interest  in  each  of  these 
messages  from  ‘a  great  deal’  to 
‘none  at  all,’  and  also  to  tell  us 
‘the  best  way’  to  find  out  about 
it.  We  used  the  phrase,  ‘the  best 
way,’  because  we  had  found  from 
prior  research  that  the  ‘quickest’ 
way,  the  ‘most  complete’  way, 

Hoe  elects  Polglase 
as  2  officers  resign 

Changes  at  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  were 
announced  this  week  by  Vincent 
F.  Regan,  secretary  of  the  print¬ 
ing  equipment  concern. 

Burton  C.  Polglase,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  press  engineering,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board, 
president  and  chief  executive 
officer. 

Thomas  F.  Hanley,  a  former 
accountant  who  had  been  Hoe 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  for  .several  years,  and 
Arthur  Gordon,  president  for 
the  last  few  months,  resigned  as 
officers  and  directors. 

Regan  said  the  company’  ex- 
I)ected  to  complete  a  financing 
program  soon  with  James  Tal- 
cott  Inc. 

• 

Southam  Fellowship 
recipients  selected 

Winners  of  five  Southam 
Fellowships  for  Journalists  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  in 
1969-70  are: 

Peter  Buckley,  35,  former 
Moscow  correspondent  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  now  at  CP’s 
London  bureau; 

Guy  Demarino,  30,  editorial 
writer  for  Edmonton  Journal; 

Paul  Gibson,  32,  writer  and 
assistant  investment  editor  for 
the  weekly  Financial  Post  of 
Toronto; 

Lewis  Seale,  27,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  correspondent  for  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail; 

A1  Sokol,  33,  sports  writer  for 
Toronto  Telegram. 


the  ‘most  interesting’  way,  the 
‘most  accurate’  way,  or  any 
other  specific  adjective  auto¬ 
matically  gave  an  advantage  to 

one  medium  over  the  others . 

“How  do  people  rate  the  media 
as  sources  of  specific  news  mes¬ 
sages?  To  summarize  our  find¬ 
ings,  newspapers  are  considered 
the  best  way  to  find  out  for  59% 
of  the  statements  studies,  tele¬ 
vision  29%,  magazines  8%,  and 


radio  4%.  To  look  at  it  in  an¬ 
other  way,  for  the  average  item, 
newspapers  are  named  as  ‘the 
best  way’  by  37%,  tv  by  ‘26%, 
radio  by  14%,  and  magazines  by 
7%.  Newspapers’  preeminence 
derives  from  the  great  breadth 
and  variety  of  material  they 
cover.  On  the  handful  of  top 
interest  stories,  television  is 
ahead.” 

That  just  about  explains  it  all. 


Publisher  ownership 
CATV  challenged 


Washington 

The  Department  of  Justice  is 
not  only  in  favor  of  prohibiting 
control  of  television  stations  by 
newspapers  in  the  same  market 
but  would  encourage  the  inde¬ 
pendent  ownership  of  CATV 
systems  to  compete  with  news¬ 
papers  for  advertising  and  news. 

The  government’s  legal  posi¬ 
tion  on  crossover  ownership  of 
new’s  media  came  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  this  week  in  a  memo- 
random  from  Richard  W.  Mc¬ 
Laren,  chief  of  the  Anti  Trust 
Division  of  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Newspaper  publishers,  it  con¬ 
tended,  should  be  barred  from 
owning  community  antenna  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  same  market.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Justice  Department 
said  it  would  allow  radio  station 
owners  to  have  CATV  fran¬ 
chises  because  radio  stations 
have  less  market  power. 

Moreover,  the  department  ad¬ 
vocated  the  FCC  permit  CATV 
franchise  owners  to  originate 
program  material  and  accept 
advertising  so  as  to  provide  new 
avenues  of  competition  with 
both  commercial  tv  stations  and 
newspaj^rs.  The  acceptance  of 
advertising,  it  said,  would  pro¬ 
vide  financial  strength  for  the 
system  and  create  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  retailers  who  can’t 
afford  tv  rates. 


The  memorandum  suggested 
that  some  legal  action  may  be 
taken  to  break  up  the  common 
ownership  of  cable  systems  by 
tv  stations  and  newspapers  in 
the  same  markets.  Many  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  have  acquire 
franchises  outside  of  their  home 
areas.  Presumably,  the  Justice 
Department  is  not  concerned 
with  these  ownerships. 

• 

Washington  Post 
stations  refuse 
cigarette  ads 

Washington 
Radio  and  television  stations 
affiliated  with  the  Washington 
Post  are  gpving  up  cigarette 
commercials  after  June  1.  This 
business  has  amounted  to  al>out 
$700,000  in  the  last  year. 

The  stations,  own^  by  Post- 
Newsweek  Co.,  are  WTOP  radio, 
tv  in  Washington  and  WJXT, 
a  tv  outlet  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  present  commitments  to 
cigarette  advertisers  will  be 
honored  but  additional  commer¬ 
cials  for  broadcasters  after  June 
1  will  be  declined,  the  company 
notified  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  which  had 
called  for  voluntary  bans  on  this 
advertising. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


•  ••  that's  why  !n  Baltimore 
airline  advertisers 
place  80%  of  their  ^ 
newspaper  advertising 
inThe  Sunpapers  S 

Nitionil  Reprettntatives;  Cretmer.  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbea  •  Loi  Angslat, 
New  York.  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis.  Boston 
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If  these  buses  served  your  city,  too, 
air  pollution  would  be 
less  of  a  problem 


Because  these  buses  are  powered  by 
LP-gas.  It’s  clean  burning.  Odorless. 
Reduces  objectionable  fumes  and  res¬ 
idue  that  contaminate  the  air.  Some 
1600  Chicago  Transit  Authority  buses 
run  on  LP-gas. 

This  remarkable  fuel  is  found  in  homes, 
too,  like  natural  gas.  LP-gas  is  used  to 
cook  food,  dry  clothes,  heat  water. 

To  farmers  and  ranchers,  LP-gas  is  a 
vital  working  tool.  It  powers  their  trac¬ 
tors,  dries  their  crops,  brands  their 
cattle. 

Industry?  There,  too,  thawing  rail 
switches,  heating  workers,  superheat¬ 
ing  metals. 

Just  what  is  this  gas  called  LP?  A  close 
cousin  of  natural  gas.  But  compressed 


into  liquid  form  for  ease  of  transport 
and  storage. 

Its  remarkable  versatility  has  made  it 
America’s  fastest  growing  fuel.  The 
consumption  of  LP-gas  for  home,  farm, 
commercial  and  industrial  use  has  dou¬ 
bled  in  10  years... tripled  in  14. 
Butane,  propane,  bottled  gas— it  has 
many  names.  But  they’re  all  really 
LP-gas. 

Of  America's  great  sources  of  energy, 
only  LP-gas  serves  you  in  so  many  ways. 


This  seal  identifies  an  authorized  member ► 

NATIONAL  LP-GAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL,  Chicago,  lUinoia  60603  AUTHORIZED  MEMBER 

NATIONAL  LP-QAS  COUNCIL 

FOR  HEAT  A  POWER  ANYWHERE 


ftitil.-d  in  US. A. 


This  is  one  of  25  ‘'State¬ 
ments  of  Principles  and 
Policies”  adopted  by 
Scripps-Howard  Editors  and 
Editorial  Executives  at  a 
conference  late  in  1968. 


Overpopulation  of  the  earth 
presents  a  serious  threat  to  the 
future  welfare  of  all  humanity. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative 
that  the  U.S.  Government 
extend  its  full  cooperation  to 
all  nations,  and  all  individuals 
within  our  own  country  who 
seek  to  practice  family  ^ 

planning.”  ^ 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 
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